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For  years  J.  J.  Childs,  who  is  orRfof 
those  in  the  darkness,  has  been  a  teacher  of 
unfortunates    in   Atlanta's  public    schools. 
Little  folk  who  can  not  see  are  sent  to  him 


J.  J.  CHILDS  IS  TEACHER. 


for  instruction   in  the  Barille  method   of 
reading  from  raised  letters.    He  teaches  the 
only  class  in  the  state  of  Georgia  which  is 
publicly  maintained. 


By  MILDUEI1  SEYDELL. 

Atlanta  public  schools  are  run  with 
the  idea  of  furnishing  every  child 
in  the  community  with  an'  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  there  is  no  group  of 
children  m  the  entire  62,000  attend- 
ing school  that  is  happier  or  that 
Jaugh  so  gayly  as  the  class  for  the 
blind  at  the  Calhoun  Street  School. 
of  which  Miss  Sallle  Long,  for  32 
years  school  teacher,  is  the  effi- 
cient  principal. 

•'•  •).  Childs,  blind,  teaches  this 
Class  of  three  girls  and   four  boys. 

A  better  behaved  class  and  a  more 
intelligent    one    could    not    be    found 

Marvelous— (hat's  the  word  for 
what  blind   people  today  accomplish. 


There  are  about  lull. 000  blind  per- 
sons in  America,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  Georgia  has  around  2.000  as 
her  share.  This  Calhoun  Street 
class,  it  is  believed,  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  South.  Anyway, 
It  is  the  only  public  school  class  for 
the    blind    in    Georgia. 

USE  BRAILLE  BOOKS. 
The  children  learn  to  read  with 
|  their  Braille  books.  It  is  fascinat- 
ing to  see  their  fingers  deftly  fly 
over  the  raised  signs,  stirring  imag- 
ination, awakening  thoughts.  They 
read  out  loud  readily,  just  as  if  they 
could  easily  see  with  eyes  instead 
of  hands.  I  notice  that  most  of 
their  hands  were  sensitive,  with 
tapering  fingers,  with  little  pads  at 
the   ends. 

Besides  the  readers  and  the  spell- 
ing books,  there  are  special  slates 
with  raised  numbers,  from  whigi 
the  children  learn  arithrae-t-kr"  or 
higher  mathematics.  In  a  way.  we 
Who  see  are  blind  to  some  things. 
One  pretty  little  blonde  girl  whose 
blue  eyes  were  sightless  laughed  at 
me  as  I  picked  up  a  book,  ran  my 
fingers  over  it  and  asked  her  to 
read  to  me.  "Why."  she  giggled, 
"can't  you  see;  that's  an  arithmetic. 
I  would  only  be  calling  out  num- 
bers." , 

Blind  persons  seem  to  have  a 
feeling  for  diree'tion.  "Let's  go  into 
the  sunshine,"  the  children,  whose 
eyes  ai*  sightiess.fsaid  when  they 
went  into  the  playgrounds  to  have 
their  picture  taken.  They  ran  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  sun 
ny  patch  of  ground,  as  if  they  could 
see  where  it  was  located,  their  lit- 
tle nands  outstretched    before 


TELL    TIME    OK    DAY. 

The  glass  had  been  taken  from 
the  alarm  clock  which  sat  on  a  low 
shelf.  The  children  dash  over  to 
it,  they  know  where  it  is  kept,  run 
their  fingers  over  i'-s  face,  lighny 
without  hurting  the  hands  of  the 
clock,  and  in  a  jiffy,  tell  the  time 
to  the  minute. 

Mr.  Childs.  after  school  hours,  is 
teaching  them  to  play  the  piano. 
What  a  frightfully  difficult  job:  And 
yet.  these  children  are  learning  to 
be  real  musicians.  The  .method  is 
this:  With  one  hand,  first,  say  the 
right,  they  run  their  fingers  over 
the  raised  notes  of  the  Braille, 
with  the  other  they  play  these  notes 
on  the  piano.  Then  the  procedure 
is  reversed.  The  left  hand  reads 
from  the  Braille  music  and  the  right 
hand  plays.  From  memory,  after 
wards,  the  two  hands  play  the  notes 
together. 

"Modern  civilization  is  hard  on 
the  blind,"  Mr.  Childs  explains 
"This  is  a  civilization  of  ajtion. 
Industries  demand  speed.  C&npe- 
tition  grows  keener  and  keener! 
average  person  is  a  wage  ea 
The  blind  man  or  woman  to 
wage  earner  has  to  be  over! 
average,  intellectually  speaking. 
the  average  minded  blind  perAn. 
making  a  living  is  a  precarioujAn 
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UNFORTUNATES 

Atlanta's  public  schools  take  care  of  the 
little  unfortunates  as  well  as  those  who  have 
full  possession  of  their  faculties.  The  little 
blind  folk  are  included  in  those  who  have 


LEARN  ALSO. 

schools  set  apart  for  their  use.  This  photo- 
graph taken  at  the  Calhoun  Street  School 
shows  a  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  little 
fellows  who  can  not  see. 


The  Toledo  Times,  Sunday,  November  6,  1927 


LEARNING  TO  "SEE."  The  choir  of 
Perkins  Institute  tor  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  reading  their  music  by  the 
Braille  system.  Edwin  L.  Gardner,  musi- 
cal director  of  the  institute  is  shown  at 
the  right. 
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WHIST  PARTY 

Given  by  the  H.   M    C,    Eliot   Cottage 

Wednesday,   November  2,   192.7 
at  7.45  p.  m. 

Admission  25  Cents 


THEWATERTOWNSUN 


THURSDAY,     NOVEMBER    3,     1927 

The  principal  events  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  this  week 
centered  around  the  Hallowe'en  so- 
cials of  each  cottage.  The  usual  Hal- 
lowe'en game  and  "Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors" and  other  appropriate  events 
were  thoroughly  enjoyed. 


PROGRAM, 


FOOITOER'S  DAY 


November  7,    *9     • 


Processional,  AnagnoB  Bear  Founder. 

Hyan,  Each  Little  Flower  That  Opens. 

Scripture  Healing,  I!r*   Allen* 

The  Lord*s  Prayer. 

Hymn,  For  All  the  Saints. 

Life  of  Mr.   Anagnoa,  The  Children. 

Sang,  Miss  Loretta  lloonan. 

lories  of  Mr.   Anagnos,  «*•  Kabey» 

Chorum  Autum  Splendor,  Tta  Children's  Chorus, 

Battle  Hymn  of..tfeM  l>li«» 


Today  Is  the  90th  anniversary  Of  the 
birth   of  Michael  Anagnos. 

As  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  he  had  much  to 
do  with  developing;  the  system  of 
modern  education  which  goes  so  far 
toward  making  blind  folk  more  self- 
reliant  and  happier. 

He  married  Julia  Romana  I-Towe, 
daughter  of  the  author  of  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
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WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1927 


Hallowe'en  parties'were  held  in 
all  the  cottages  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution on  Monday  night  as  is  their 
usaul  custom.  These  parties  are 
on  an  elaborate  scale  with  the ' 
usual  decorations,  stunts  and  re- 
freshments and  always  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  The  girls 
primary  department  held  their 
party  on  last  Saturday  evening. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution held  their  all  day  meet-  j 
ing  at  the  Institution  on  Wednes- 
day. 

*      *      * 

The  Thursday  Morning  Musical 
Club  Year  Book  is  out  announcing 
the  date  of  the  first  meeting  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  17,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. Miss  Edith  L.  Black  will 
have  charge  of  the  program. 
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LANGWORTHT — In  this  city.  Nov.  9,  Frances 
M.  I,answorthy,  teacher  at  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Services  and  interment  at 
Greenwich.    N.   T. 

TEACHER  OF  BLIND  GIRLS 
Miss    Frances     M.    Langworthy,    With; 
Perkins  -Institution    Since    i893,    Dies 
In  Hospital 

Miss  Frances  M.  Langworthy,  a 
teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown,  died  Wednesday 
at  a  hospital  where  she  had  been  a 
riatient  for  a  week.  She  was  a  native  of 
Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  and  had  been  with 
the  Perkins  Institution  since  September, 
1893  her  special  department  being  man- 
ual'training  for  girls  of  which  she, 
eventually  became  the  head. 

She  had  worked  up  a  splendid  course 
along  the  lines  of  tfee.-SM'd  system  of 
manual  training  and  she  was  always 
especially  anxious  that  her  girls  receive 
a  certificate  for  the  full  course  of  eight 
years.  This  course  which  she  so  care- 
fully developed  she  lately  put  into  print. 
During  one  summer  Miss  Langworthy 
taught  blind  girls  in  the  South. 

She  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Miss  Jessi- 
ca L.  Langworthy,  who  is  also  identified 
with  the  Perkins  Institution  in  the 
boys'  department,  and  a  brother  who 
lives  at  Mamaroneck,  N.   Y. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1927 

BELOVED  TEACHER  AT 
PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

PASSES  AWAY 


After  a  brief  illness  Miss  Pran- 
ces Langworthy,  who  has  beeni 
connected  with  the  manuel  train- 
ing departmer.-S-  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  past  30  years  and 
who  for  over  25  years  has  been  at 
its  head,  passed  away  Wednesday 
morning,  Nov.  9,  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children.  She  is  survived  by  a 
sister    Miss    Jessica-  Langworthy, 


who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Institution  for  even  a  longer 
period  and  one  brother,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton Langworthy  of  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y.  Funeral  services  and  burial 
will  be  held  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
The  passing  of  Miss  Langworthy 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  school 
and  also  to  all  those  who  knew 
her. 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION   NOTES 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Watertown  Chamber  of  Commerce 
100  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion attended  the  concert  given  by 
the  President's  Band  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  the  Senior  High 
School. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  pupils 
of  the  kindergarten  observed' 
Founder's-  Day  in  commeration  of 
the  birth  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
founder  of  the  kindergarten.  Mr. 
Edward  Allen,  director  of  the  In- 
stitution and  Mr.  Julian  Mabey, 
member  of  the  teaching  staff, 
spoke.  The  children  gave  fitting 
exercises  for  the  occasion,  each 
one  bringing  a  token  of  flowers  to 
lay  on  the  bust  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 

Monday  evening  the  Howe 
Reading  Club  held  their  monthly 
businessmeeting  followed  by  an 
entertainment  consisting  of  giv- 
ing an  outline  of  the  whole  book, 
Lisbeth  Longfrock,  a  story  of 
Norwegian  life  among  the  farm- 
ers, by  Hans  Aanrud,  translated 
from  the  Norwegian  to  English  by 
Miss  Laura  E.  Poulsson.  Her 
sister  Miss  Emily  Poulsson  being 
present  at  the  meeting.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  book  was  given  in 
recitations,  dramatics  and  stories. 

Wednesday    afternoon    the    an- 1 
nual     memorial     service     for    Dr.  j 
Howe  was  held  at  the  Institution 
conducted  by  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club. 


THE  GREENWICH  JOURNAL 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1927 


OBITUARY 


Miss  Frances   Langworthy 

Funeral   services  for  Miss   Frances) 
Langworthy  were  held  at  the  home  of: 
Miss  Langworthy  and  her  sister,  Jes- 
sica, on  Saturday,  November  12.    She; 
died  in  Boston.     She,  with  her  sister, 
has  been  a  teacher  in  Perkins  insti- 
tute for  the  blind  at  Watertown  for 
thirty-three  years.     The  sisters  kept 
their  home  in  Greenwich,  where  they  I 
returned  for  their  vacations,  and  thus  \ 
kept  fresh  their  friendship  with  their' 
old  neighbors  and  friends,  who  always 
welcomed  them  home. 

Miss  Langworthy  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Albert  Langworthy  and  Caro- 
line Linnell  Langworthy.  Many  citi- 
zens still  remember  Dr.  Langworthy 
as  a  practicing  physician  here. 

Miss  Langworthy  was  born  in  Find- 
lay,  Ohio.  The  family  moved  to 
Greenwich  in  1874.  Dr.  Langworthy 
was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Lang- 
worthy's  father  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  Ohio,  the  family  migrating 
from  Cape  Cod. 

Miss  Langworthy  lived  at  home  un- 
til 1893,  when  she  went  to  Perkins 
institute  as  assistant  in  the  girls' 
manual    training    department.      Miss 


Jessica  had  gone  there  as  a  teacher 
the  year  before.  The  manual  training 
department  was  a  small  affair  when 
Miss  Langworthy  went  there,  but  she 
became  the  head  of  the  department 
and  developed  it  until  she  had  five 
teachers  under  her,  an  important  de- 
partment in  the  institution. 

Perkins  institute  is  a  private  insti- 
tution, the  oldest  institution  for  the 
blind  in  the  country,  founded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  was  the 
husband  of  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

When  Dr.  Anagnos,  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  Howe,  who  was  then  principal  of 
the  institution,  saw  Miss  Langworthy 
he  engaged  her  for  this  work  and  re- 
marked that  he  knew  she  was  a  lady. 
Before  going  to  this  work  Miss 
Langworthy  had  beqn  for  years  a 
helpful  active  member  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  an  efficient  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  school  and  interested  in 
all  the  activities  of  the  church.  Her 
going  was  a  loss  to  the  Reformed 
church. 

After  developing  her  department  at 
the  institute,  she  wrote  out  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  work  in  the  Swedish  Sloyd 
method  of  manual  training,  but  not 
for  publishing.  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Allen, 
who  had  now  become  the  head  of  the 
institution  saw  the  value  of  it  and 
was  glad  to  publish  this  manual  as  a 
book  of  instruction  for  other  schools 
for  the  blind;  and  this  system  came  to 
be  called,  especially  in  the  south,  the 
"Langworthy"  system.  Two  different 
years  at  vacation  time  Miss  Lang- 
worthy was  invited  to  the  George  Pea- 
body  college  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
to  give  instruction  to  teachers  in  her 
methods. 

■  She  drew  a  distinct  line  between 
manual  training  and  industrial  train- 
ing. Industrial  training  is  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  make  or  manufacture  an 
article  for  the  market.  Manual  train- 
ing is  to  develop  skill  of  the  hands  and 
corresponding  brain  skill.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  to  make  anything  for  the 
market  at  the  time,  but  to  cultivate 
skill  for  many  things,  such  as  sewing, 
knitting,  basketry,  dress  making  and 
other  lines.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  can 
do  one  thing  well  she  is  no  longer 
kept  at  that,  but  advanced  to  some- 
thing else  requiring  more  skill,  and 
these  blind  girls  acquire  skill  to  do 
what  girls  with  sight  can  do,  and 
what  many  girls  with  sight  cannot 
do.  The  beautiful  things  made  are 
not  sold,  but  are  for  the  girls  them- 
selves or  for  exhibition  to  show  what 
the  blind  can  learn  to  do. 

The  death  of  Miss  Langworthy  is  a 
decided  loss  to  the  institution  and  her 
place  will  not  be  easy  to  fill.  She  was 
devoted  to  the  girls  under  her  instruc- 
tion and  the  girls  were  devoted  to  her. 
She  made  the  work  so  attractive  to 
the  girls,  as  well  as  useful,  that  they 
were  eager  to  learn  all  they  could;  and 
instead  of  trying  to  shirk  any  of  the 
work,  they  were  always  asking  for 
ipore.  Four  hours  a  week  were  given 
to  this  training. 

Neighbors  and  friends  in  Greenwich 
also  feel  that  they  have  met  with  a 
loss.  All  who  knew  Miss  Langworthy 
were  fond  of  her.  She  was  a  cheer- 
ful, friendly,  refined  Christian  lady, 
with  a  capacity  for  making  friends. 
Her  faith  was  that  of  the  apostle  who 
believed  it  was  better  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.  She  is  the  richer  for 
the  going  but  the  family  and  many 
friends  in  Greenwich  feel  the  poorer 
l  for  it. 
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PART  I 

(Choral :    Break  forth,  0  beauteous,  heavenly  Light       /.  5.  BccA 
Break  forth,  0  beauteous,  heav'nly  Light, 
And  usher  in  the  morning. 

(Christmas  (Carol :    Sleeps  Judea  Fair  Mackinnon 

Sleeps  Judea  Fair, 

Bides  the  Christ-Child  there ; 
Shepherds,  haste  ye,  flocks  forsaking, 
Swift  your  way  to  Him  be  taking, 
Babe  of  Israel's  prayer. 

Antiobonal  (Carol :    In  Bethlehem  Kingsley 

In  Bethlehem  of  Jewry  a  city  there  was, 
Where  Joseph  and  Mary  together  did  pass. 

A  @ong  for  (Christmas :  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

Ring,  bells!  Silver  and  clear, 
Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Year ! 

Good  cheer ! 
Sing,  bells !  Hark  to  their  call : 
Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  — 
Children  and  all. 
Amen. 

©lb  JJormattog  53oel:  The  Holy  Child  Arranged  for  Perkins  Choir 
Now  the  holy  Child  is  born, 
Sound  the  hautbois,  play  the  bagpipes. 
Now  the  holy  Child  is  born, 
Sing  we  all,  this  happy  morn. 

Attttphottal    (Carol :    The  Cornish  Bells  Tertius  Noble 

O  merry  ring  the  Christmas  bells 

Across  the  Western  land, 
From  Launceston  to  Michael's  Mount, 

From  Bude  to  Sennen  Sand. 

Anrient  iFrrarh  £3dpI:    Shepherds,  why  this  jubilee? 

Arranged  for  Perkins  Choir 
Angels  we  have  heard  on  high, 
Sweetly  singing  o'er  the  plains, 
And  the  mountains  in  reply, 
Echoing  their  joyous  strains. 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  ! 

®l&  Jffmtrb  Norl :    Little  Jacques  Nicholas  Martin  (1555) 

Now  a  fine  Christmas  song,  little  Jacques,  we'll  sing. 
Well  in  time,  well  in  tune,  let  our  voices  ring. 

Austrian  Jfolkaong  (1810)     Shepherd's  Christmas  Song 

Heinrich  Reimann 
Shepherds  now  go  we  to  yon  fair  Bethlehem  town, 
To  us  the  angels  from  heaven  have  come  down. 


Those  assisting  the  choir: 

Adeline  Tolleson,  Violinist 

Alice  McLaughlin,  Flautist 
*Loretta  Noonan,  Soprano 
*Madeline  Brooks,  A I  to 
Members  of  the  faculty  participating  : 
*Edith  Matthews,  Soprano 

Clara  Pratt,  A I  to 

Marion  Woodworth,  Soprano 

Francis  Andrews,  Jr.,  Tenor 

Paul  Neal,  Baritone 

Louise  Seymour,  Pianist 

John  Hartwell,  Organist 

Verna  Hills,  leading  the  children's  choir 

Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  Director 

*  Former  graduates  of  Perkins  Institution 


.  


I 


©li>  3frrarlj  2fnrl :     Bring  a  Torch,  Jeannette,  Isabella, 

Nicholas  Saboly 
Bring  a  torch,  Jeannette,  Isabella, 
Bring  a  torch,  to  the  cradle  run. 


&nng  of  lij?  fHagi :    All  hail  the  Virgin's  Son ! 
All  hail  the  Virgin's  Son ! 
All  hail !  Thou  Babe  on  Mary's  knee, 
The  Centre  of  all  mystery. 


Dickinson 


(ftaattliaa  Melaby  -.    Come,  all  ye  children 

Arranged  for  Perkins  Choirs 
Come,  all  ye  children,  your  happy  voices  unite, 
Welcome  this  hour  with  your  gladdest  carols  to-night. 

Winter  ffirgpnbrg :  A  Song  for  Christmas   Samuel  Richards  Gaines 
Once  in  a  cradle  lowly, 

Under  a  star  so  bright, 
Slumbered  a  babe  so  holy, 
O  sacred,  heav'n-sent  night. 

This  was  a  gentle  Brother, 

Who  through  the  world  should  go ; 
Saviour  and  Friend  and  Lover, 

To  sin  and  death  a  foe. 

O  Kingly  One,  Thou  art  God's  own  Son, 

And  the  Saviour  and  Friend  of  Humanity, 
Thy  power  and  might  on  this  blest  Winter  night 

Fills  our  hearts  with  a  deep  ecstacy ! 

If  we  forget  this  story, 

Yet  shall  we  ever  know 
God  has  vouchsafed  a  glory 

Which  comes  with  Winter's  snow ! 

@nttg  nf  Aboraftott:  Arranged  from  an  old  Normandy  Noel 

O  humble  town  of  Bethlehem ; 
O  lowly  stall,  enshrined  in  hearts  of  men ; 
Your  fame  shall  spread  wherever  man  is  found. 
And  they  who  seek  the  star,  so  bright,  so  far, 
Shall  coma  from  earth's  remotest  bound. 


©lb  (Srrmati  (Earnl :    From  Highest  Heaven 
From  Highest  heaven  to  earth  we  come, 
To  bring  good  news  to  every  home ; 
Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  we  bring ; 
Let  all  the  earth  with  praises  ring ! 


PART    TWO 

©be  ©lorjj  nf  Srthlphpm :    A  short  cantata  for  Christmas 

John  E.  West 
Introduction  Recit.  (Bass) 
and  Chorus        Bethlehem,  O  Bethlehem  ! 

Not  least  art  thou  among  fair  Judah's  princes  — 

Tenor  Solo :  O'er  Salem's  towers  and  Zion's  steep, 

The  peaceful  moonlight  reigns ; 

Recit.  Bass :  O  lonely  watchers  through  the  silent  hours  — 

Clwrus :  A  light  from  the  land  immortal, 

All  heaven  with  its  splendor  fills — 

Recit.  Soprano :    Good  tidings  of  joy  I  bring  — 

Chorus:  And  lo  !  with  the  radiant  angel 

Is  seen  an  immortal  throng, — 

Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  — 
Adeste  Fideles. 


Recit.  Bass  : 
Chorus : 
Soprano  Solo . 


In  Bethlehem's  Ancient  City, 
The  Infant  Saviour  lies  — 


Recit.  Bass :  And  the  shepherds  made  known  the  story 

Which  was  told  them  by  the  angels  — 

Chorus  and  Duet :  Now  o'er  the  plains  at  break  of  day, 

The  shepherds  take  their  homeward  way  — 


Recit.  Bass  : 

Chorus  and 
Quartet: 


O  blest  of  all  mankind  are  they, 

Who  sought  the  manger  where  He  lay  - 


O  happy  shepherds!  earth  would  raise 
Her  song  to  join  your  fervent  praise  — 

Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  rejoice  1 

Rejoice,  rejoice,  ye  nations, 
And  bid  contention  cease  — 


~ 
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PLOYMENT  FOR 

BLIND  IS  ASKED 


Meeting  Held  Here  with  State 

Speakers  Outlining 

Requirements. 
•  p 

The  problem  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  was  discussed  by 
able  speakers  at  a  meeting  held  at 
St.  Anne's  parish  house  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  work  done  for  the 
blind  in  Lowell,  by  the  state  and  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  was  explained. 
The  meeting  was  held  under "  the 
auspices  of  the  Lowell  Association 
for  the  Blind.  The  speakers  were 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Elmore  I.  Mac- 
Phie.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
present. 

Mrs.  Cora  Gleason,  home  visitor 
and  investigator  for  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, showed  motion  pictures  of 
the  activities  carried  on  by  the  blind 
at  the  Institute. 

Miss  Florence  Birchard,  superin- 
tendent of  employment  for  the  State 
Division  for  the  Blind,  stated  that  it 
is  a  difficult  problem  to,  ;find  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  from  the  fact  that 
many  so  afflicted  are  older  people. 
With  reference  to  young  people  it 
is  possible  to  train  them  to  do  cer- 
tain work  by  which  they  may  sup- 
port themselves.  She  urged  those 
interested  to  inform  her  relative  to 
any  suitable  positions  blind  people 
could  fill.  There  were  many  with 
willing  hands.  By  training  the  blind 
to  be  self  supporting,  the  speaker 
said,  they  were  saved  from  becoming 
discouraged. 

Miss  Birchard  stated  that  any  sug- 
gestions relative  to  salable  articles 
that  can  b<e  made  by  the  blind  will 
be  appreciated. 

Robert  I.  Bramhall,  industrial  su- 
perintendent for  the  state  in  charge 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  at  Bos- 
ton, stated  that  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  is  a  big-  thing. 
It  is  desirable  to  so  make  place* 
ments  that  the  employer  ■will  be  sat- 
isfied and  later  willing  to  receive  an- 
other blind  person  if  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Fifty-nine  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  blind  in  this 
state,  he  said,  are  over  50  years  of 
age.  The  endeavor  is  to  overcome  as 
far  as  possible  idleness  among  these,  j 
When  unable  to  do  anything,  the 
blind  feel  they  are  of  no  use  and  this 
will  bring  about  discouragement. 
When  a  person  'loses  his  sight  he 
loses  20  per  cent  of  His  life.  When 
a  blind  person  can  help  himself,  his 
life  will  be  much  easier  for  him,  the 
speaker  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Bramhall  said  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  were  3900  blind  people 
in  the  state.  He  urged  his  listeners 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  blind  and 
seek  to  form  groups  by  which  things 
may  be  carried  that  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  blind.  There  are  always 
blind  people  who  can  fit  into  your 
own  type  and  such  you  can  do  a  great 
service  for  by  making  their  lives 
happier. 
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Miss  Frances  M.  Lang  worthy,  a 
teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institution  dor 
the  Blind  in  Watertown,  passed  away 
Wednesday,  Nov.  9,  at  a  hospital 
where  she  had  been. a  patient  for  a 
week.  She  was  .  a  native  of  Green- 
wich, N.  Y.,  and  had  been  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  since  September, 
1893,  her  special  department  being 
manual  training  for  girls  of  which  she 
eventually  became  the  head.  She  is 
survived  by  a  sister,  Miss  Jessica  L. 
Langworthy,  who  is  also  identified 
with  the  Perkins  Institution  in  the 
boys'  department,  and  a  brother  who 
lives  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


SATURDAY,  NOV  26,  1927 


WATERTOWN     ENTERTAINMENT 
I      BENEFITS  SCHOOL   FOR   BLIND 

WATERTOWN,  Nov  26— A  Thanks- 
giving week  entertainment  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  com- 
mittee for  the  Blind  for  the  upper- 
class  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  Oliver  Cottage,  this 
afternoon.     Refreshments  were  served. 

Mr  and  Mrs  T.  Parker  Clarke  enter- 
tained with  songs,  piano  sketches  and 
trombone  solos,  and  Miss  Bridgman 
gave  her  own  selection  of  poems. 

Thursday,  Dec  1,  a  sale  of  goods 
made  by  the  blind  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  will  be  held  at  the  New- 
ton Center  Woman's  Club.  The  sale 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  committee  for  the  blind 
and  by  the  Boston  committee  for  the 
blind,  of  which  Mrs  Benjamin  Tishler 
is  chairman.  Mrs  Robert  Naumburg 
is  program  chairman. 


TURLINGTON    lVT.1    NEWS 
November  29,  1927. 


Wprfers  for  the  Blind 
/Need  More  Assistance 

As  the  re^nt  of  close  co-operation. 
Miss  Connafly,  Field  Worker  for  the 
Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind. 
sncceLlad't-jji  placing  Miss  Dorothy 
F_iske\utd  jhe   started   her    work    yes- 

"terday.  Mr.  Harry  W.  Chase  of.  Bur- 
lington transported  Miss  Fiske  from 
Waterbury       Sunday     afternon,     thus 

1  enabling  Miss  Fiske  to  get  to  her  work 
without  difficulty. 

Showing  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Vermont  Asso- 
ciation for  the  blind,  another  urgent 
case  for  employment,  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Miss  Connelly. 
Martin  Fiske  of  Waterbury  Center  is 
in  need  of  a  job  immediately.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  also,  of  Hamilton  & 

I  Closs  Business  College  of  Brattleboro. 
In  this  Commercial  Institution,  he  held 
one  of  the  highest  standings.  He.  also, 
competed  with  sighted  contestants  as 
a  typist  in  Albany,  New  York.  Be- 
sides his  typing,  he  takes  dictation  by 
a  raised  system  of  Shorthand  and  can 
compete  with  the  average  steno- 
grapher. For  the  past  year,  he  has 
been  selling  life  insurance  and  getting 
on  pretty  well  until     flood     conditions 


'"■'"'     I  ■    in, possible.   He    is   now' 

without  work,  and  must  be  given  em- 
ployment of  some  kind  immediately.1 
Any  one  wishing  to  aid  this  young 
man  in  earning  his  living  witli  some 
means  of  employment  may  com- 
municate with  Miss  Connelly,  20  North 
Winooski  Avenue,  Burlington,  tele- 
1  phone   1773-M. 

BOSTON    HERALD 
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NEW    CENTURY    CLUB    (Needham) 

—Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Webber  of  Braintree 
will,  discuss  current  events  at  the  meet- 
ingjWeditesday  afternoon  at  1:45  o'clock' 
in  the  town  hall.  At  3  o'clock  Mrs* 
Irving  O.  Palmer  of  Newtonville  will 
give  a  lecture  entitled  "Braids  and 
Bobs."  Mrs.  Wellington  Kilmer,  chair- 
man of  the  American  home  committee, 
will  introduce  the  speaker,  and  the 
soloist  will  be  Mrs.  Doris  Bartlett 
Wheeler,  soprano.  The  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  will  hold  an  exhiBTtion 
and  sale  of-nancuwork  before  and  after 
the  meeting.  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Cutler  is 
opening  her  house  on  South  street  on 
Friday  at  3  o'clock  for  the  benefit  of 
various  activities  sponsored  by  the  pub- 
lic health  committee,  Mrs.  Lfcflgley  D. 
Roake,  chairman.  Tea  will  be  served 
and  Dr.  L.  O  Burbank  and  Dr.  E.  B. 
Lane  will  speak  on  physical  examina- 
tions, the  Schick  test,  and  various  other 
subjects  pertaining  to  corrective  and 
preventive  health  work.  Tickets  may 
be  secured  from  any  member  of  the 
public  health  committee. 

WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

.FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1927 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE 



The  Boston  committee  of  Ladies 
gave  one  of  their  Very  nice  parties 
on  last  Saturday  afternoon  in 
Elliott  cottage  for  the  boys  of  the 
upper  school. 

The  annual  Christmas  Concert 
by  the  pupils  will  be  given  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  18  and 
Monday  evening:,  Dec.  20'and  will 
include  a  cantata  and  carols. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  24, 
Mr.  Barker  of  the  Filene  Co.,  wiJl 
give  a  reading  of  Dicken's  Christ- 
mas Carol  for  the  pupils,  teachers 
and  officers. 


BKOV  I   fR.  1.1    BULLETIN 

_JHM£ER   14,      32 


INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  FOR  BLIND 
y  CHJ^DREN 
During  tb/jl^st  10  years.  intelli?=nc= 
tests  adopted  lor  blind  children  from 
the  tests  used  for  children  with  nor- 
may  sight  have  been  given  in  more 
than  half  the  schools  for  the  blind 
he  United  States.  The  Pennsylvania 
.nstitute  for  The  Instruction  of  the 
31md  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Perkins 
'nstitute  for  the  Blind  in  MasaaUjru- 
=eWS  naffc  uniciluliill  ULl^Jirimental 
Studies  in  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 
In  the  hope  that  such  research  will  ul- 
timately do  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  what  is  >;eing  done  for  the  gen- 
eral educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  classification  of  stu- 
dents according  to  ability,  the  diagno- 
sis .of  their  individual  difficulties,  and 
vocational  guidance. 


No 
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THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    15,    1927 


The  Glee  Club  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution entertained  the  Men's  Chap- 
ter of  Christ  Church,  Waltham,  on 
Thursday  evening  last.  The  club 
was   applauded  for  repeated  encores. 

WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

■ 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1927 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERTS 

The  two  annual  Christmas  con- 
certs by  the  Choir  and  the  Chil- 
dren's choir  of  the  lower  school  will 
be  held  in  Dwight  Hall  on  Sun-, 
day  afternoon,  Dec.  18  at  3.3Q! 
o'clock  and  Tuesday  evening,  Dec. 
20  at  8.15  o'clock. 

The  program  will  consist  of 

PART  ONE 

Christmas     music,     ancient     and 

modern. 

Antiphonal  carols. 

PART  TWO 

The  Story  of  Bethlehem, 

John  E.  West 
A  short  cantata  for  mixed  chorus! 
and  solo  voices. 
Tickets  are  complimentary  and 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Perkins  Institution  closes  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  next 
week,  Dec.  22,  23  for  the  Christ- 
mas vacation.  The  pupils  will  re- 
turn on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Jan.  3  and  4. 

*      *      * 

The  Perkins  Choir  will  sing  thei 
Christmas  carols  at  the  West  I 
Junior  High  School  next  Thurs- 
day morning. 


THE  WATERTOWN  SUN 


MONDAY,  DEC  19,  1927 

MUSIC  FESTIVAL  GIVEN  AT 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

WATEKlo vv in ,  uec  ±u—Tne  annual 
Christmas  music  festival  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  given  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Dwight  Hall,  which  '; 
was  filled  by  residents  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton. ' 

The,  choir  of  Perkins  Institution, 
numbering  nearly  75,  occupied  the  plat- 
form,  and  the  children's  choir  occupied 
the  gallery  at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
The  program  ■  contained  16  anthems, 
mostly  from  early  periods,  one  bearing 
the  date  of  1555,  and  the  cantata,  "The  ! 
Story  of  Bethlehem,"  by  John  E.  West. 

The  choir  was  asissted  by  Adelino 
Tolleson,  violinist;  Alice  McLaughlin, 
fleutist;  Loretta  Noonan,  soprano,  ana 
Mandeline  Brooks,  alto ;  the  two  latter 
graduates  of   Perkins  Institution. 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty 
participated:  Edith"  Matthews,  soprano; 
Clara  Pratt,  alto;  Marion  Woodworth, 
soprano;  Francis  Andrews  Jr,  tenor; 
Paul  Neal,  baritone ;  Louise  Seymour 
pianist,  and  John  Hartwell,  organist. 
j  Miss  Verna  Hills  led  the  children's 
i  choir  which  sang  some  of  the  carols, 
but  added  principally  to  the  program , 
by  their  antiphonal  singing. 

The  performance  was  under  the 
direction  of  Edwin  L.  Gardner,  head  of 
the  department  of  music  at  the  insti-j 
tution. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tomor- 
row evening  at  8:15. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 
FEBRUARY  3,  1928 
PHILLIPS  FORUM 


THURSDAY,    DECEMBER   22,    1927 


ENJOY    PARTIES    AT   PERKINS 

_  The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  have  been  enjoying 
for  the  past  several  days  their  annual 
Christmas  parties.  On  Friday  eve- 
ning the  boys  from  Anagnos  Cottage  j 
and  the  girls  from  Bradlee  Cottage 
held  their  party  and  tree.  A  short 
play  was  given  by  the  boys.  On  Mon-  ' 
day  the  boys  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Tau 
society  conducted  their  party  in 
Bridgman  Cottage.  The  girl's  prim- 
ary school  also  met  on  Monday  eve- 
ning for  the  presentation  of  two  short 
plays. 

The  other  cottages  of  the  school  all 
held  their  parties  Wednesday  eve-: 
ning.  The  annual  Christmas  carol 
gram  was  given  on  Sunday  after-, 
□  and  Tuesday  evening  of  this] 
week.  The  school  choir  is  singing  at 
the  West  Junior  High  School  Thurs- 
day. 


The  first  half  of  the  series  of 
meetings  of  the  Watertown  Com- 
munity Forum  for  1928  ended 
last  Sunday  afternoon,  and  they 
showed  a  larger  attendance  and  a 
more  generous  patronage  of  the 
enterprise  than  ever  before. 

Despite  the  snow  and  cold,  Hon. 
Rennie  Smith,  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  was 
greeted  by  a  large  audience,  which 
not  only  listened  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  his  address  on  "Cen- 
tral Disarmament  or  General 
War,"  but  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions considerably  beyond  the  usu- 
al length  of  time. 

A  happy  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  singing  by  the  Boy's  Glee 
Club  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  They  sang  first 
Tschalkowsky's  "Pilgrim  Song," 
and  for  an  encore  they  sang  Hood's 
"Invictus."  In  the  course  of  his 
address  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the 
latter  poem  was  his  favorite,  and 
thanked   the   club   for   singing   it. 

The  Glee  Club  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  E.  L.  Gardiner,  di- 
rector of  music  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  13 


The  girls  of  the  upper  school  of 
Perkins  Institution  held  a  dance 
In  Dwight  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening. 


THURSDAY,   JANUARY   19,   1928 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour,  head  of  the 
music  department  of  the  Girls'  Upper 
School  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
gave  a  recital  in  Dwight  Hall,  Tues- 
day evening.  The  girls  of  the  upper 
School  held  a  dance  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  the  feature  of  which  was 
a  prize  waltz. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 


- 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  girls  of  the  upper  school 
held  a  dancing  party  in  Dwight 
Hall  last  Thursday  evening.  The 
prize  waltz  for  the  younger  girls 
was  won  by  Felice  Rosanta  and 
Cora  Withrow  and  the  prize  waltz 
the  older  girls  was  awarded  to 
Mary  Statuta  and  Edith  DeDonun- 
cis.  The  elimination  waltz  was;; 
won  by  Mary  Doyle  and  her 
gentleman  partner. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Miss  Sey- 
more  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment gave  a  delightful  piano  re- 
cital in  Dwight  Hall  for  the  offi- 
cers, teachers  and  pupils. 

Three  new  teachers  have  been 
added  to  the  teaching  staff  recent- 
ly, Miss  Payne  will  fill  the  vacan- 
cy left  by  the  death  of  Miss  Lang- 
worthy.  Miss  Allen  will  take  the 
place  in  the  library  which  Miss 
■Grace  Hill  left  to  take  up  work' 
'in  Harvard,  Mass.  Mr.  Johnsson 
will  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Harry 
Blair  in  the  physical  culture  de- 
partment. Mr.  Blair  who  is  to  be 
married  soon  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion  at   Baton    Rouge,   Louisana. 


BURLINGTON   (VT.)    FR&E   PRESS 
JANUARY  24,   1928 


A  blind  jrfjj?  22  years  of  age,  who 
has  had  eCfisiderable  experience  with 
the/  carfe   of  children,    desires    work. 
Shd_."nofionly  desires  it  but  needs  it 
badly   as   her    financial   condition    is 
sr.ch   that  It  Is  imperative   that  she 
earn   money,     she   is  a   graduate   of 
ihe   Perkins    Institute   for   the   TtHnri 
and  has  already  held  one  position  in 
a    Burlington   family.     Her   last   em- 
ployer parted  with  her  only  because 
she  felt  that  she  needed  the  services 
of   a   competent   laundress   and  cook 
She    Is    ready    and    willing,    however, 
to  gxve  the  girl  the  best  of  references 
as  a  nurse  girl  or  governess  for  chil- 
dren.    She   has   a   special   talent   for 
amusing  the  children  and  has  always 
been  popular  with  them.     Before  she 
came  to  Vermont  she  held  a  position 
m   a   Massachusetts   family   and   was 
successful  with  her  work  there    An^ 
one  who  cares  to  extend  to  this  girl 
the  opportunity  that  she  needs  may 
do  so  by  getting  in  touch  with  M?ss 
Anne   Connelly,   field  worker  tor   the 
Vermont    Association    for    the    Blind 
wfcose  telephone  number  is  1773-M 
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HOLYOKE  DAILY 

TRANSCRIPT  AND  TELEGRAM, 
JANUARY  14,  1928 


Young  Blind  Mother  Has 
Wonderful  Voice  and  Plans 
To  Do  Professional  Work 

Mrs.  Albertine  Dean  Does  All  Her  Own  House 
Work,  Acts  as  Nurse  for  Her  Family  and 
Says,  "It's  Good  for  Anyone  to  Be  Busy." 


MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  A.  DEAN  AND  FAMILY 


Some  sermons  a?e  words  uttered 
from  the  pulpit;  oilier  sermons  are 
line  deeds  ana  accomplishments  of  a 
few  mere   mortals. 

And  right  toie  in  this  city  there. is 


a  brave  little  mother,  whose  every 
day  life  is  an  inipiving  sermon  in  it- 
self, >  ft  she  remains  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the-  beautiful  lesson  she 
is  leaching  in  her  quiet,  unassuming 
way. 


Blind  since  she' was  six  years  old. 
Mrs.  Albertine  '4  M,-r.n  ,i  Vernon 
treet,  has  m  ei  once  let  I 
r'ble  affliction  interfere  wiih  her 
plans  nor  mar  her  futu-e.  She  car- 
ries on  every  day  just  as  if  she  had 
the    use   of   her   eyes* 

Without  any  hesitancy  she  goes 
about  her  six-room  bungalow,  | 
forming  all  the  endless  household 
tasks,  washing  the  dishes,  bed  making, 
the  ironing,  cleaning  and  cooking,  as 
well  as  mothering  her  two  attractive 
little  daughters  and  frequency  play- 
ing the  role  of  nurse.     For.  like  most 

C  hiluien,    they,    loo,     I]  -;ept 

in  .«tyle  each  year  by  getting  all  the 
disease,  prevalent,  from  measles  to 
pneumonia. 

And  not  only  does  Mrs.  Dean  man- 
age to  keep  house  successfully  for 
her  family  of  four,  a  task  which  many 
women  are  sometimes  apt  to  consid- 
er burdeir-omc,  but  she  also  man- 
ages to  save  enough  time  so  that  she 
can  practice  her  singing  every  day, 
ana  she  even  gives  piano  lessons  tu 
a  few  children  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  not  until  last  Friday  after- 
noon, when  Mrs.  Dean  was  the  co- 
loist  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Holyoke  Womens  Club,  that  a  few 
hundred  local  women  were  privileged 
to  hear  her  sing.  Up  until  that  af- 
ternoon, there  were  few  who  real- 
ized there  was  such  a  cou.v-geous 
woman  here  with  such  a  beautiful 
voice.  Sb5  came  to  the  meeting  at 
tht  recirest  of  her  teacher,  Mrs.  L. 
Arthur  WiJiisioi:,  who  has  instructed 
her  in  voie^  as  well  as  French  and  It- 
alian diction  for  the  past  two  year. 
Since  that  afternoon,  wherever  women 
have  gathered  the  past  few  days,  they 
could  be  1  card  praising  Mrs.  Dean's 
prociari 

When  she.  stood  before  her  audi- 
ence there  was  a  wave  of  sympathy 
that  swept  owr  the  room  for  th-i 
blind  fi.r.gfr  yet  before  she  had  fin- 
ished one  nuifiber,  they  had  forgotten 
he-:  affliction  and  were  marvelling  at 
her  wonderful  voice  and  artistic  abil- 
ity. Mrs.  Dean  herself  never  thinks 
of  her  affliction  and  so  she  made  her 
audience  forget  it  and  simply  delight 
in  her   selection,-. 

And  no  wonder,  for  she  possesses 
o  coloratura  voice  of  exquisite  qual- 
ity, smooth  and  even  throughout  its 
entire  iang?.  It  is  absolutely  effort- 
less singing.  She  sings  at  all  times 
true  to  p'tcii,  with  intelligence  and 
expression  with  fine  musical  feeling, 
skilfully  executing  thrills  and  cadan- 
zas  and  phrasing  in  a  most  artistic 
manner.  The  high  tones  are  excep- 
tionally beautiful  and  extend  to  E 
and  F  above  high  C.  never  losing  the 
pure,  "floaty"  quality  -n  hich  all  sing- 
ers strive   for  and  so  few  acquire. 

Yet  even  with  such  a  wonderful 
voice,  hew-  many  women,  .f  they  we^e 
blind,  would  have  the  courage  and 
the  perseverance  for  the  constant 
study  that  is  needed?  Eventually 
Mrs.  Dean  hopes  to  do  professional 
siiifing  but  she  has  already  given 
many  concerts  over  the  radio  sta- 
tions, and  has  received  many  letters 
of  appreciation  for  her  work,  includ- 
ing- ten  or  more  tributes  from  English 
radio  listeners. 

When  asked  how  she  could  pos- 
sible- have  so  much  courage.  Mrs. 
Dean  replied,  quickly:  ''Why  not?  I 
we-  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston,  -when  I  was  a  child 
,Pl(j'l  r-  Tl  -  tenant  that  obstacles  are 
given    to    us    to    be    overcome,    not    to 
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whine" about.  I  know  what  I  nuss] 
by  not  having  my  sight.  I  fcecairiel 
blind  as  a  result  of  measles,  when  I 
was  six  years  old.  I  had  my  sight 
and  I  realize  what  I  lost;  but  w.ny 
complain   about   it'.' 

'•I  learned  to  read  ana :  write  the 
American  Braille,  Revised  Braille, 
the  New  York  Point  systems  (or  the 
blind  and  I  taught  my  husband  how 
to""'use  the  American  Braille  system 
before  we  were,  married.  When  I 
went  to  school  in.  Boston  I  specialized 
n  piano  and  used  to  play  for  all  the 
intertainmente  and  morning  services. 
[  used  to  sing  some,  then;  but  it  was 
lot  -until  the  last  two  years  that  I  be- 
gan to  do  any  real  serious  work  with 
my  voice." 

But  when  it  was  suggested  1o  her 
that  keeping  house  for.  a  family  and 
training  for  a  musical  career  at  the 
same  time  i?  rather  a  full  program 
for  anyone.  T.Irs. -Dean  laughed  an 
contradicted  it.  '•Oh.  but  it's  good  fo 
any  one  to  be  busy.  I  do  run  m 
house  on  schedule  though.  I  plan 
to  do  certain  things  each  day  and  try 
to  make  every  minute  count  so  1 11 
have  time  to  do.  my  practising.  I  love 
singing  and  I  love  to  play  the  piano, 
too:  so  I  try  to  find  time  each  day 
lor  my  studying. 

"I  hope  that  some  day  I'll  be  a 
good  enough  singer  to  do  some  real 
big.  professional  work,  then  I'll  be. 
able  to  give  my  daughters  some  of 
the  luxuries  we_  can't  as  yet  affo.vd  to 
give  them.  T  want  them  to  have  bet- 
ter opportunities  than  I  had,  and' Mr. 
Dian  ir-.  also  very  ambitious  for  the 
children.'' 

Their  oldest  daughter/ Helen,  is  10,1 
and  their  younger  daughter.  ■  Jea-n- 
ette,  is  six  years  old.  Jeanettc,  too. 
has  a  lovely  singing  voice  but  her 
mother  is  trying  to  make  her  wait  ;i  I 
few  years  before  using  it  very  much. 
"It's  hard  to  keep  her  from  singing.. 
She's  always  singmg'  and  I'm  afraid 
she'll    spoil    her   voice." 

Nor  does  she  take  her  duties  as 
mother  of  her  two  daughters  as  a 
tfemendoun  responsibility  and  trial, 
but  rather  as  r.  great  pleasure  and 
joy.  "I  was  the,  elc'ert  in  a  large 
family  and  the  only  girl,  so  ev..n 
though  I  was  blind,  I  always 
helped  around  the  houie.  You  know 
therc',3  a  lot  of  housework  to  be  done 
in  any  large  family  and  1  had  my 
duties      just  like      anyone   else.  .So 

when  my  children  were  born,  I  al- 
ready had  had  some  experience  ii 
mothering,  for  I  had  always  helped 
to  take  care  of  my  youiiga:  broth- 
ers." 

Then,  as  if  life  hadn't  already  giv- 
en her  a  full  share  of  trjuble.  Sirs-. 
Dean  had  the  unhappy  experience  of 
losing  two  of  her  children  -by  death'-, 
the  greatest  sorrow  that  can  come  to 
any  "mother.  Within  eight  montln 
she  lot'  two  children,  one  a  baby  a 
few  days'  old,  and  the  other  a  twin1, 
about   a    year    old. 

When  her  twins  'ere'  born,  thai 
physician,  nurse,  relatives  and  ncigii-j 
Dcrs  all  felt  sorry  for  Mrs.  i)ean  be- 
cause they  didn't  believe  any  blind 
mother  could  care  for  two  babies. 
piii,  it  nirfn't  discourage  her.  for  :-;'ie 
told  the  doctor  with  the  greatest  faith. 
"God  taught  me  how  to  take  care  of 
one  baby.  He'll  teach  mf  how  to  lake 
care  of  the  (wins."  And  she  alone 
took  all  care  of  the  babies  and  at  th'< 
same  ti'-.e  did  her  other  household 
lasks.  But.  when,  many  month-,  lat- 
er, pne  irnonia  claimed  one  of  the 
twins,    it    was   a  -saddened    household 


Still,  i 
throjgh.  Mr 
diantlv  happy,  not  the  sickening  sen- 
timental Pollyanna  way,  but  rather 
the  true  Christian  way,  of  accepting 
all  her  trails  as  gifts  from  God.  who 
wi'l  also  give  her  strength  enough  to  i 
bear  them,  and  make  he-  a  better  j 
iwomar,  for  doing  so. 

THE  WATERTOWN  SUjj 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY   26,   1928 


HERMAN    BLAIR    ACCEPTS 

POSITION     IN     LOUISIANA 

Herman  Blair,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  High 
School  (1922),  and  Boston  University, 
who  was  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  have  charge  of 
the  physical  culture  work  at  Perkins 
has  recently  accepted  the  position  of 
head  instructor  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Mr  Blair  ended  his  work  at  the 
local  institution  on  Saturday  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  McDonald, 
280  Common  St.,  Belmont,  on  Sunday. 
The  couple  are  leaving  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  to  make  their  home  m' 
the  Southland.  They  carry  with, 
them  the  good  wishes  of  a  host  ot 
friends. 


THE   SALEM  EVENING  NEWS- 


_ JANUARY   26,   1928        ; 

Laws  of  Beverly 
Named  Trustee  of 
Danvers  Hospital 

Dr.  James  W.  Bunce  of  North 
Adams  was  appointed  yesterday  by 
Gov.  Fuller  medical  examiner  of  the 
First  Berkshire  district  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy, and  Carl  A.  Terry  of  Fall  River 
was  appointed  a  public  administrator 
for  Bristol  county  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  L. 
Baker. 

The  remaining  nominations  were 
re-appointments:  William  W.  Laws  of 
Beverly,  trustee  Danvers  Sfcate  hospi- 
tal; Margaret  Casliman  of  Newbury- 
port,  trusteee  Grafton  State  hospital; 
Charles  A.  Littlefield  of  Lynn,  trustee 
Foxboro  State  hospital;  Rev.  George 
P.  O'Conor,  Boston,  trustee  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  Charles  H. 
Hastings  and  Archibald  T.  Sampson 
of  Lynn,  trustees  Independent  Indus- 
trial Shoemaking  School  of  Lynn. 


THURSDAY,  FEB  2,  1928 

BATON  ROUGE  TEACHER 

AMD  BOSTON  GIRL  WED 

WESTFIELD,  Feb  2  —  Announce- 
ments have  been  received  here  of  the 
marriage  of  Miss-  Mary  McDonald  of 
Boston  and  Heman  31air  of  the  Mont- 
gomery road.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  Belmont,  Jan  22.  The  couple 
will  live  in  Baton  Rouge,  La,  where  Mr 
Blair  is  principal  of  a  school  for  chil- 
dren with   defective  eyesight. 

Mr  Blair  was  graduated  from  Perkins 
Institute  and  received  an  AB  degree 
from  Boston  University  in  1926.  His 
eyesight  is  impaired  to  such  an  extent 
that  he   cannot   read.     He  had.  a_re- 

markably  high  scholarship  standing  In 
spite  of  his  affliction. 


Sherman  Left  $40,000 

in  Public  Bequests 

Public  bequests  totalling  nearly  $40,000 
are  contained  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Charles  F.  Sherman  of  32  Church 
street,  "Watertown,  filed  for  Probate 
yesterday  at  the  Middlesex  Court.  The 
estate   is   valued   at  $110,000. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Watertown  gets  the  largest  gift,  $10,000. 
The  Waltham  Hospital  and  the  New- 
ton Hospital  get  $5000,  bequests.;of  $2500 
are  made  to  the  Morgan  Memorial,  the 
Boston  Children's  Museum  and  the 
John  A.  Andrews  Home'  Association  of 
Newton. 

The  sum  of  $2000  is  given  to  the, 
"Watertown  Home  for  Old  Folks  and 
similar  amounts  to  the  Watertown  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association,  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  the  Massa-j 
chusetts  S.  P.  C.  A.  The  Boston  Float- 
ing Hospital  gets  $1000  and  bequests  of 
$500  each  are  made  to  Isaac  B.  Patten 
Camp,  Women's  Relief  Corps,  the  Pat- 
ten Camp  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and 
to  the  Nellie  F.  Barney  Teat,  Oaugh--. 
ters  of  Union  Veterans. 


Dr  O.  S.  Btirritt,  superintend- 
ent of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
Overbrook,  Penn.,  is  a  visitor  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  a  few 
days. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  27 

WATERTOWN  COMMUNITY  FORUM 

Under  Auspices  of  Phillips  Club 

Sunday  Afternoon,  January  29 

PHILLIPS  PARISH  HOUSE 

Mount  Auburn  and  Irving  Streets,  Watertown,  Mass. 

RENNIE  SMITH 

Member  of  Parliament 

Subject — "General  Disarmament  or  General  War" 

Music:-  The  Boys'  Glee  Club  of  the  Perkins  Institute 

Edwin  L.  Gardner,  Director 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1928 


The  Howe  Reading  Club  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  held  an  enjoyable 
meeting  Monday  evening,  featured  by 
a  round  table  discussion  of  famous 
people  whose  birthdays  are  cele- 
brated this  month.  Entertainment 
consisted  of  guessing  games  and  a 
march  around  the  room  to  the  tune 
of  an  old  marching  song  with  each 
celebrant  wearing  a  cap  and  waving 
a  flag.  The  evening  closed  with  "the 
postoffice,"  where  each  received  an 
envelope  containing  a  candy  heart. 


BLIND  PUPILS  TO  ENTERTAIN 

Public  Invited  to  Perkins  Institution  on 
Washington's    Birthday    Afternoon 

Friends 'of  Perkins  Institution,  are  in- 
vited to  Howe  Hall  on  Washington's 
Birthday  when  a  varied  Program  is  to 
be  presented  by  pupils  from  2.30  to  4.30 
p  M  There  will  be  demonstrations 
of  class  and  other  activities,  including 
the  use  of  school  appliances,  diversions 
and  training,  also  physical  training, 
dancing   and  indoor   sports. 


WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY    15,   1928 


FIELD  WORKER  WILL  SING 

Fifth    in    Series    of    Afternoons    for    the 
Blind   Will   Take    Place    Thursday 

An  assembly  room  in  the  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association  Clubhouse,  Seavev 
street  and  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury, 
has  been  offered  for  the  fifth  in  a  series 
of  entertainments  for  the  blind,  on  Thurs- 
day at  2.30  P.  M. 

Fred  Walsh,  field  worker  in  the  Stat* 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
the  Blind,  will  sing  and  play  his  own  ac- 
companiments: Miss  Ann  Robinson  whl 
contribute  humorous  readings,  and  Mrs. 
William  Reichert,  hostess  for  the  day, 
will  tell  some  short  stories.  Refresh- 
ments will  be  served  as  usual,  and  the 
guests  will  be  returned  to  their  homes  in 
cars,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mark 
Reinhart  of  Brookline. 

These  programs  are  prepared  by  the 
chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Naumberg,  of 
Winchester. 


The  installation  last  week  of  signs 
on  North  Beacon  St.,  serving  a 
warning  to  the  thousands  of  motor- 
ists who  traverse  this  highway  in  a 
day,  that  a  School  for  the  Blind  is  lo- 
cated nearby  should  certainly  result 
in  added  safety  and  protection  for 
the  blind  pupils  who  have  occasion  to 
cross  the  street.  The  Selectmen,  re- 
alizing the  difficulties  of  blind  pupils 
and  other  pedestrians  on  North  Bea- 
con St.,  are  to  be  commended  for  en- 
deavoring to  eliminate  some  of  the 
danger.  The  signs  read,  "School  For 
Blind — Take  C%r'e."  A  reader  of  the 
-SUN  advocated  this  v,ery  step  of 
erecting  signs  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Institution  several  months  ago 
through  the  columns  of  this  paper. 


BesToN,      Mass.,     losT. 
February    }1t  Ifo?. 

Nephew  and  Niece 

Forbidden  House 

in  Will 


The  strange  legacy  of  a  family 
quarrel  is  bequeathed  to  William  E. 
Ramsdell  of  6  Summit  avenue.  Win- 
chester, under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller  of 
Winchester,  filed  for  probate  yester- 
day in  Middlesex  Court. 

Ramsdell  is  named  as  executor  of 
the  estate,  and  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  will  says,  "I  forbid  my  niece, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dunn  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  my  nephew,  Sydney  B.  Jacobs  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  enter  my  home 
after  my  death,  and  I  direct  my 
executor  to  carry  out  my  wishes  in 
this   respect." 


$15,000  FOR  CHIMES  TOWER 

A  large  sum,  the  exact  amount  un- 
known, is  bequeathed  to  public  char- 
ities under  the  terms  of  the.  will.  The 
principal  public  beneficiary  is  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  of  Winchester, 
which  gets  J15.000  for  the  erection  of  a 
tower  to  hold  the  set  of  chimes  given 
to  the  church  by  Henry  Child  Miller, 
husband  of  the  deceased. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  the 
State  gets  $1000,  for  the  Masonic  Home 
In  Charlton,  under  the  terms  of  the 
will;  Waterfield  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
gets  $1000,  the  Homes  for  Aged  People 
of  Winchester  gets  $2000,  the  Children's 
Sunlight  Hospital  of  Egypt,  Mass.,  gets 
$600;  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers,  $1000;  Conveleseent  Home 
of  the  Boston  Children's  Hospital,  $1000: 
and  the  Boston  Nursery^,  for,,  Blind 
Babies,    $2000.  «"  " 

The  residue  of  the  estate,  Ura  value 
of  which  is  not  set  forth,  goes  in  equal 
shares  to  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
BTmdTT>lew  England  Home  for  Little" 
Wanderers,  Convalescent  Home  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  and  the  Nursery  for 
Rlind  Babies. 


WUUHfl     <MA3S/>    TIME» 
FEBRUARY  17,  1928 


:hurchofthe 
epiphany  is 


WILLED  $15,00{ 


The    principal  .public      beneficiarj 

inder  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Marj 
JL   Mill.er  of  Winchester  filed  ye 
lay  at  East  Cambridge  Court  is  the 

iJhurch  of  the  Epiphany,  which  ii 
eft  '|15,000  for  the  erection  of  i 
o'wer  to  hold  a  set  of  chimes  giver 
the  church  by  the-  testator's  husband 
Henry  Child  Miller. 

B.equesis  in  the  will  include  mmt 
of  $2000  to  the  Boston  Nursery  foi 
the  Blind  Badies  and  the  Winches- 
ter Home  for  Aged  People;  J1.00C 
each  goes  to  the  State  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons  for  the  Masonic  Honi.e  ir 
Chariton;  the  Waterfield  Lodge  ol 
Odd  Fellows;  the  New  England  Home 
for  Little  Wand.erers;  and  the  Con- 
valescent Home  of  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Hospital;  $.~>00  is  bequeathed 
to  the  Children's  Sunlight  Hospital 
Egypt. 

The  residue  of  the  estate,  the  value 
of  which  is  not  set  forth  in  the  will 
is  bequeathed  in  equal  shares  to  the 
Perkins  Institution_^u^U>^JUMtd^th< 
Nsw  England  Home  for  Little  Wan 
derers,  the  Convalescent  Home  o 
the  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Bos 
ton  Nursery  for  Blind  Babi 

PERKINS  BLIND 
CHOIR  AT  WEEI 

Prom    one  of  the    most    interesting 
schools  in  the  world     located  on  the 
Charles  river  In  Watertown,  comes  the 
major  attraction  of  the  20th  musicale 
by  the  La  Touraine  Concert  orchestra, 
Augusto     Vannini,     conductor,     which 
goes  on  the  air  at  7.30  Sunday  night 
from    WEEL      After    the    introductory 
orchestral  number,     the     marche   "La 
Relne   de   Saba"    (Gounod),   the  radio 
audience   will    hear    the    "Vagabonds" 
(Eaton  Paning),   sung   by   the   famous 
choir  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.      Among     the     other  choir 
numbers  on  the  program  are  "Rock  of 
Ages,"    "Love   Divine   All   Love   Excel- 
ling,"   "Majestic    Sweetness    Sits    En- 
throned"      and     "My     Old     Kentucky 
Home."  A  special  feature  will  be  Ruben- 
stein's  Three  Pictures  from  "The  Tower 
of  Babel,"  namely,  "The  Chorus  of  the 
Sons   of   Shem,"    "The    Chorus   of   the 
Sons  of  Ham,"  and  "The  Chorus  of  the 
Sons  of  Japhet." 


,0 


In  addition  Lo  the  choir,  the  La  Tou- 
raine  program  includes  orchestral  se- 
lections of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. One  of  these  a  suite  from  "Car- 
men" (Bizet),  is  made  up  of  an  or- 
chestral prelude,  an  oboe  solo,  a  duet 
for  flute  and  clarinet,  a  duet  for  bas- 
soon and  clarinet,  and  ends  with  the 
well  known  "Les^Toreadors." 

Other  selections  of  wide  aopeal  are 
the  Minuet  and  Finale  from  Svm- 
phon  in  G  Minor"  (Mozart),  "Chron- 
ological Fantasy"  (Wagner),  "in  the 
Village"  from  "Caucasion  Sketches'" 
(Ivanhoff)  (duet  for  oboe  and  viola) 
and  the  "Rhapsody  Espana"  (Cha- 
brier) . 

The   program   follows:    Marche,    "La 
Reine    de    Saba"     (Gounod);     "Vaga- 
bonds"   (Eaton    Faning),    the    Perkins 
choir;    suite    from    "Carmen"    (Bizet), 
(a),  prelude;     (b),    "Aragonaise"    oboe 
solo;    to),  "Intermezzo,"  duet-  for  flute 
and     clarinet;      (d),       "Les       Dragan 
d'Aclala,"   duet   for   bassoon   and   clar- 
inet;    (e),  "Les    Toreadors;"     "Minuet 
and  Finale     from     Symphony     in     G 
Minor"   (Mozart);   hymns  by  the  Per- 
kins choir:    (a),  "Rock  of  Ages;"   (b), 
"Love  Divine  All  Love  Excelling;"   (c), 
"Majestic    Sweetness    Sits    Enthroned;" 
"Chronological      Fantasy"      (Wagner)  ■ 
three  pictures     from     "The     Tower  of 
Babel" '  (Rubenstein) :    (a)     "The  Cho- 
rus of  the   Sons   of  Shem:"    (b),   "The 
Chorus  of  the  Sons  of   Ham;"  (c),  "The 
Chorus  of  the  Sons  of  Japhet,"  the  Per- 
kins choir;  "In  the  Village"  from  "Cau- 
casian Sketches"     (Ivanoff),     duet  for 
oboe    and    viola;    rhapsody,    "Espana" 
(Chabrier). 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

FRIDAY,  FEB.  17,  1928 


Will  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller  Bars 
Niece  and  Nephew  from  Her  Home 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller  of  1 
Chester  street,  Cambridge,  which  was 
filed  in  the  Middlesex  probate  court 
yesterday,  not  only  cuts  a  niece  and  a 
nephew  out  of  any  legacy,  but  forbids 
either  of  them  to  enter  her  home  after 
her  death.  The  niece  is  Mrs.  Mary  E 
Dunn  of  Albany,  N.  Y„  and  the  nephew. 
Sydney  B.  Jacobs,  of  Birmingham, 
A!a.  Mrs.  Miller  died  Feb.  3.  The  bulk 
of  the  estate  is  left  to  public  institu- 
tions. 

To  the  Epiphany  Church.  Winches- 
ter, Mrs.  Miller  leaves  $15,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  tower  to  hold  a  set  of 
chimes  given  to  the  church  by  her  hus- 
band, Henry  Child  Miller.  To  the  Win- 
chester Home  for  Aged  People  she  leaves 


$2000,  and  a  similar  amount  to  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.  To 
each  of  the  following  she  has  left  $1000: 
Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons, 
Masonic  Home!  at  Charlton,  Waterfield 
lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers  and  the  Convalescent  Home 
of  the  Boston  Children's  Hospital.  A 
bequest  of  $500  is  made  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Sunlight  Hospital  of  Egypt,  Mass. 
The  residue  of  the  estate,  a  sum  not 
made  public,  is  left  in  equal  amounts 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  'or  the  Blind. 
the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers, the  Convalescent  Home  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  and  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 


QL'INCY  (MASS.)    PATRIOT  LEDGER 
FEBRUARY   18,   1928  LE°GER 


Perkins  Blind  Choir  On  Air  Sunday 


Sunday  night  at 


!  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  whWi   will  be  heard  from   Station  IVEEI 
:.!0  o  clock.      EdTvin  L.  Gardiner  js  the  conductor. 


// 


BLIND  CHOIR 

TO  BROADCAST 


Perkins  Institute  Organiza- 
tion of  100  to  be  WEEI 
Feature  Sunday 

From  one  oE  the  most  interesting 
schools  in  the  world,  located  on  the 
Charlee  River  in  "Watertown,  comes 
the  major  attraction  of  the  20th 
musicale  by  the  La  Touraine  Coffee 
Concert  Orchestra,  Augueto  Vaunlni, 
conductor,  wtfrich  goes  on  the  air  at 
7:30  Sunday  night  from  WEEr.  Af- 
ter the  introductory  orchestral  num- 
ber, the  marche  "La  Reine  de  Saba" 
by  Gounod,  the  radio  audience  will' 
hear  the  "Vaga.bonds"  by  Eaton  Fart- 
ing, 6ung  by  the  famous  choir  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Among  the  other  choir  numbers  on 
the  program  are  "Rock  of  Ages." 
"Love  Divine  All  Love  Excelling," 
"Majestic  Sweetness  Sits  Enthroned," 
and  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  A 
special  feature  will  hi  Rubenetein's 
Three  Pictures  from  "The  Tower  of 
Babel,"  namely,  "Ttoe  Choru3  of  the 
Sons  of  Shem,"  "The  Chorus  of  the 
Sons  of  Ham,"  and'  "The  Chorus  of 
tie  Sons  of  Japhet." 

The  Perkins  Choir  of  100  mixed 
coices  was  ,?r,?ar;:zed  in  1908  by  its 
present  leader,  Edwin  L.  Gardner, 
who  is  musical  director  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  This  institu- 
tion for  the  -blind  children  of  New 
England  was  founded  by  Doctor 
John  D.  Fsher,  incorporated  in  1829, 
and  opened  under  Doctor  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  in  1832,  with  six 
pupils,  at  the  home  of  his  father.  In 
1S33  the  school  was  removed  to  the 
home  of  its  benefactor,  Thomas 
Handarsyd  Perkins,  in  Pearl  street, 
Boston,  and  from  there  in  1S39  to 
:he  Mount  Washington  House,  South 
Boston.  Since  1912  the  school  has 
occupied  its  present  site  in  Water- 
town. 

The  young  people  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  are  prepared  for  mem- 
bership in  the  choir  through  a  course 
of  training  in  the  choir  through  a 
course  of  training  in  music  funda- 
mentals, and  by  membership  in  the 
Junior  Choir  of  the  lower  school. 
This  children's  chorus  of  75  voices 
acts  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
older  organization.  All  of  the  music 
sung  by  the  choir  is  first  translated 
and  em/bossed  in  the  Braille  System, 
which  is  read  by  the  sense  of  touch 
as  it  is  being  memorized.  The  Per- 
kins Choir  sings  entirely  from 
memory. 


^OY  (N  Y.)  UNION  STAfr 
SKUARY    18,   1928 


jPerkins  Choir  of  100  Mixed 
Voices  to  Be  Heard  From 


^v 


Watertown. 


From  one  of  the  most  interesting 
schools  in  the  world,  located  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Watertown,  comes  the 
major  attraction  of  the  twentieth 
musicale  by  the  La  Touraine  Coffee 
Concert  Orchestra,  Augusto  Vannlnl, 
conductor,  which  goes  on  the  air  at 
7:30  tomorrow  night  from  WEEI. 
After  the  introductory  orchestral 
number,  the  Marche  "La  Relne  de 
Saba"  by  Gounod,  the  radio  audience 
will  hear  the  "Vagabonds"  by  Eaton 
Paning,  sung  by  the  famous  choir 
.from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Among  the  other  choir  numbers  on 
the  program  are  "Rock  of  Ages," 
"Love  Divine  All  Love  Excelling," 
"Majestic  Sweetness  Sits  Enthroned," 
and  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  A 
'special  feature  will  be  Rubenstein's 
Three  Pictures  from  "The  Tower  of 
Babel,"  namely,  "The  Chorus  of  the 
Sons  of  Shem,"  "The  Chorus  of  the 
Sons  of  Ham,'  and  "The  Chorus  of  the 
Sons  of  Japhet." 

The  Perkins  Choir  of  one  hundred 
mixed  voices,  was  organized  In  1908 
by  its  present  leader,  Edwin  L.  Gar- 
diner, who  is  musical  director  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Masachusetts 
School  for  the  BlincLrrhls  institution 
SOI  U18  blind  cnTTcTren'^f  New  England 
was  founded  by  Doctor  John  D.  Fish- 
er, Incorporated  in  1829,  and  opened 
under  Doctor  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
In  1832,  with  six  pupils,  at  the  home 
of  his  father. 

In  1833  the  school  was  removed  to 
the  home  of  its  benefactor,  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins,  in  Pearl  street, 
Boston,  and  from  there  in  1839  to  the 
Mount  Washington  House,  South  Bos- 
ton. Since  1912  the  school  has  oc- 
cupied its  present  site  in  Watertown. 


JgosfoN,   Ma<,9.  ttet&U.- 
P^VrrU^Ty    !<?.  If  A? 

5B0  ke. — WEEI.    Edison    Lisht.    Boston — 5n*.2m. 
10.50  A.M. — Morning     service     from    Old    South 
Church.    Copley   Square. 

2'2?  £  JJ- — Parker    House    Concert    Orchestra. 

Z.OO   P.M. — Sager    Hour    of    Hospitality.       "How 

do    you    do?"      "Overture   to    Eurenthe."    "Air 

Itallen    and    Air    rtuase."     "Spanlnh    Dane." 

Samson  and  Delilah.  Grand  Fantasy."   VaJ»e 

for    two    pianos,    played    by    Messrs.    Raymond 

Coon  and  Paul  Luke.   Ballet  Suite  "Coppella." 

Festival   Dance"   and    "Valae  of  the  Hours." 

,Ma?i"'ka."    "Entr-acte    Waltz."    "Czardas." 

Indian     Love     Call."     "Rio    Rita,"     popular 

opera.    'Au    Revolr!" 

3.00  p  M. — Jordan     Marsh     Weekly    Book    Talk 
by   John    Claire   Mlnot. 

I  In  gH- — g.am    Curtis    Radio   Chat. 

I' on  g-}J— The  Copley  Players. 

p..  Ji'~^*i5n~" .  Conference  from  Bedford 
Branch  T.M.C.A..  Brooklyn.  .V.  T.  Mr.  a 
Walter  Rlland.  presiding".  Address  by  Dr. 
8.    Farkes    Cadrr.an. 

J™  P-M. — Acoustlcon     Hour. 
'  w    M—E'    E;    B'anchard.    lotion   Earl   Dun- 
bar.    accompanist. 

e\a  p  ^""tV"0!""09    Pomer.    contralto. 

Mill,     from    String    Quartet    Op.     192     No     2- 
Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes."  ■Cut» 

,  S^n^iet^lT0'   ""'  -'™«  'rWn 

J.00  P.M.— Frank    Dole.' 

7'in  p  ™  — ?'°b2    news    «»<rpatches. 

tra-  ^.Z^t  To.ura'n«  Coffee  Concert  Orches- 
arfi«t.^Lst.°  )annlnl'  conductor.  Asslstln*- 
fhl  biib?°w  f.roT  ""  Perkins  Institute  for 
dtrecfor  '  ^'ertown;  Edwin  I*  Gardiner. 
"Vae»L^  J.I.arch'  "**  Reins  de  Saba"; 
fro™  •■%  "tt.  ^he  ch"lr  and  orchestra.  Suite 
obo?«ol?  7",°"  :  "Prelude."  "Araeonalae" : 
lnV?  °t  '  Intermezzo;  duet  for  flute  and  clar- 
soon  .„*  ,Dr.a!ron  d'Aclala":  duet  for  baa- 
and  final  c'arlnet.  "Le,  Toreadors";  minuet 
KS,  from  Symphony  In  G  minor.  Per- 
"Sv«  t5, "ite  Cholr  'hymns).  "Rock  of  Ages." 
tlo  It  D,ivlne'  A"  Love  Excelling."  "Majes- 
cal  p'fn?"3  .?its  Enthroned."  "Chronologl- 
Thre«  pf,asy'  .  Perkins  Institute 
■™«  ?ictures  Jrom  "The  Tower  of  Babel": 
ChnL.  fr1l  °l  tte  Sons  °'  Shem."  "The 
Chorus  of  the  Sons  of  Ham."  "The  Chorus 
?'  '  "r?°ns  of  Japhet."  "In  the  Village." 
andm.|o,faUi\Slan  Sketches."  DQet  for  oboe 
and   viola.      Rhapsody.    "Espana." 

7:30  p.  m. — Wfc.fc.1,  508  metres. 
From  Houghton  &  Dutton  studio: 
La  Touraine  Coffee  Concert 
Orchestra.  Au'gusto  Vannini, 
conductor.  Perkins      Institute 

Blind   Choir,   guests. 

7.:iu  p.  in. — .Trr.ni  Houghton  A  Dutton  Studio — La 
Touraine  Coffee  Concert  Orchestra.  Angusto  Vannini. 
conductor,  Assisting  artists — Choir  from  the  Perkin- 
Inatitute  for  the  Blind.  Wate'totrn.  Edwin  1..  Gardiner, 
director.  March.  "La  Reine  de  .Saba"  "Gounod-: 
"J^aKaborjjis,"  The  Choir  and  Orchestra  Eaton  Faning  . 
Suite  from  "Carmen"  (Biiet —  a;  Prelude."  <bi 
"Aragonaise."  oboe  nolo.  [el  "Intermesso."  duet  for 
fiute  and  clarinet.  d;  "Lefl  Dragon  d'aHala."  duet  for 
bassoon    and    clarinet,       "I.e.     Toreadors."  Minuet" 

and  "Finale"  from  "Symphony  In  t.  Minor"  Moaartt, 
Perkins   Institute   f'br.ir     hyr/.n-  —  a     "Koek  of  .Afes." 

ove    Divine.  All   Love  Excelling."      :'c''  "tfr  - 
Sweetness     -Si  is     Enthrooan 

(Wagner  .  Perkins  Institute  Choir — Three  picture*  from 
"The  Tower  of  Babel'  Rubinstein  a  The  ("bonis 
of  the  Son.  of  SBem."  b  The  r'h„r,i.  of  'he  Sons  of 
Ham."  [cl  "The  Choni.  of  the  Sons  r>f  Japhet.  '  In  the 
^  illage"  from  "Caucasian  Sketches."  duet  for  oboe  and 
viola   tlvanofl  .   Rbap.o.i.i     '  E.pana"     Cbabi 


Perkins  Blind  Choir 
Heard  on  Air  Tonight 


Choir   of   Perkins   Institution   for    the   Blind,   Watertown.   Mass.,    Edwin    L. 
Gardiner    conducting:,    featured    in    La    Touraine    broadcast     from    WEEI 

this    evening. 


*y 


•  The  major  attraction  of  the  20th  mu- 
sicals by  the  La  Touraine  Coffee  Con- 
cert Orchestra,  broadcast  from  WEEI 
at  7:30  o'clock  this  evening:,  will  he  the  i 
rendition  of  several  classical  composi- 
tions entirely  from  memory  by  the  fa- 
mous choir  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion located  on  the  Charles  River  in 
Watertown. 

The  Perkins  Choir  of  100  mixed  voices 
was  org-anized  in  1908  by  its  present 
leader.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  who  is  mu- 
sical director  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
This  institution  for  the  blind  children 
of  New  England  was  founded  by  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  incorporated  in  1829, 
and  opened  under  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  in  1932,  with  six  pupils,  at  the 
home  of  his  father.  In  1833  the  school 
was  removed  to  the  home  of  its  bene- 
factor, Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  in 
Pearl  street,  Boston,  and  from  there  in 
1839  to  the  Mount  Washington  House, 
South  Boston.  Since  1912  the  school  has 
occupied  its  present  site  in  Watertown. 

The  young  people  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution are  prepared  for  membership! 
in  the  choir  through  a  course  of  train-' 
ing  in  music  fundamentals,  and  by 
membership  in  the  Junior  Choir  of  the, 
lower  school.  This  children's  chorus] 
of  75  voices  acts  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  older  organization.  All 
of  the  music  sung  by  the  choir  is  first 
translated  and  embossed  in  the  Braille 
System,  which  Is  read  by  the  sense  of 
touch  as  it   Is  being  memorized. 
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Hundreds  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Exhibition 
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Several  hundred  persons  visited  tl>e 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown  yesterday  afternoon  to  in- 
spect the  annual  exhibition  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  students  in  Howe  Memorial 
hall,  and  to  witness  demonstrations  of 
their  work.  Those  of  the  visitors  who 
had  never  been  there  before  were 
amazed  at  the  speed  and  skill  of  the 
blind  boys  and  girls,  and  at  the  wide 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  equipment 

Particularly  surprising  was  the  expert 
rapidity  with  which  the  pupils  operated 
typewriters,  both  the  regular  machines 
and  those  of  the  Braille  system.  Onp 
group  of  students  were  occupied  at 
making  dress  patterns;  another  group  at 
cutting  materials  from  the  patterns,  and 
a  third  group  at  sewing-  the  cloth  into 
finished  products. 

Six  girls  dressed  in  white,  none  of 
them  more  than  7  years  old.  kepi  their 
needles  in  continuous  flight  in  •crochet- 
ing doll  clothing  and  other  articles 
Boys  evidenced  astounding  skill  in  car- 
pentry work,  using  saws,  hammers  and 
chisels  with  a  skill  approaching  that  of 
the  ordinary  carpenter  with  the  best  of 
eyesight.  A  number  of  the  pupils  were 
making  relief  maps,  reproducing  them 
hi  soft  clay,  including  some  of  New 
England,  North  and  South  America  and 
various  states,  the  latter  being  colored 

ine   program   also   included    athletic 

fnTnfVwf  d;iUs'  tumbIi"S  and  bund- 
ing of  pyramids,  and  the  girls  gave  folk 
dancing  and  drills  with  wands  and 
dumbclls:      domestic      science       basket 

Supt.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  institu 


PERKINS   "ON    THE    AIR" 

"From  one  of  the  most  interesting 
schools  in  the  world,  located  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Watertown,"  said 
the  Boston  Transcript,  came  the  ma- 
jor attraction  of  the  twentieth  musi- 
cale  by  the  La  Touraine  Coffee  Con- 
cert Orchestra,  Augusto  Vannini,  con- 
ductor, which  went  on  the  air  at  7.30 
Sunday  evening.  After  the  introduc- 
tory orchestral  number,  the  Marche 
"La  Reine  de  Saba"  by  Gounod,  the 
radio  audience  heard  the  "Vagabonds" 
by  Eaton  Faning,  sung  by  the  choir 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Among  the  other  choir  num- 
bers sung  were  'The  Rock  of  Ages," 
"Love  Divine  All  Love  Excelling." 
"Majestic  Sweetness  Sits  Enthroned," 
and  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  The 
concert  came  in  finely  over  Station 
WEEI,  and  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  di- 
rector of  the  choir,  was  deservedly 
complimented,  as  well  as  the  singers. 

A  musical  attraction  on  Sunday  at 
the  evening  service  of  Union  Church 
will  be  Alvin  Vance  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, who  will  sing,  among  other 
selections,  "Open  the  Gates  of  Heav- 
en," .and  a  hymn  of  which  he  is  the 
composer- of  both  words  and  music. 


3mAtat  Jatfe  (State 
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WATERTOWN 

The  annual  demonstration  of  the 
work  and  occupations  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  drew  an  unusually  large  throng 
to  the  Howe  Building  yesterday  after- 
noon. Booths  lined  the  large  hall  in 
which  various  groups  could  be  seen 
knitting,  playing  bridge,  sewing,  iron- 
ing modelling,  making  beds  hospital 
fashion,  playing  musical  instruments 
and  showing  the  principles  of  physics. 
Typewriting,  machine  Braille  writing 
m  long  and  short  hand,  were  demon- 
strated   by  talented   students 
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MARVEL  AT  WORK 

OF  BLIND  STUDENT 
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Hundreds  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Exhibition 


their  work.  Those  of  the  visitors  who 
had  never  been  there  before  were 
amazed  at  the  speed  and  skill  of  the 
blind  boys  and  girls,  and  at  the  wide 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  equipment. 

Particularly  surprising  was  the  expert 
rapidity  with  which  the  pupils  operated 
typewriters,  both  the  regular  machines 
and  those  of  the  Braille  system.  On" 
group  of  students  were  occupied  at 
making  dress  patterns";  another  group  at 
cutting  materials  from  the  patterns,  and 
a  third  group  at  sewing  the  cloth  into 
finished  products. 

Six  girls  dressed  in  white,  none  of 
them  more  than  7  years  old.  kept  their 
needles  in  continuous  flight  in  crochet - 
mg  doll  clothing  and  other  articles'. 
Boys  evidenced  astounding  skill  in  car- 
pentry work,  using  saws,  hammers  and 
chisels  with  a  skill  approaching  that  of 
the  ordinary  carpenter  with  the  best  of 
eyesight.  A  number  of  the  pupils  were 
making  relief  maps,  reproducing  them 
£,  ?°  I  ci?y-  mc!udmg  some  of  New 
England,  North  and  South  America  and 
various  states,  the  latter  being  colored. 
JJ1;  Program  aiso  inciuded  athletic 
events,  class  drills,  tumbling  and  build- 
ing of  pyramids,  and  the  girls  gave  folk 
dancing  a»d  drills  with  wands  M 
dumbells;      domestic      science,      basket 

™d  cheerfureaVing'  EVery°ne  Was  bu^ 

Supt.  Edwai-d  E.  Allen  of  the  inst.itn- 

hv  rhJ?  ?  cl!aree  of  the  event.  Assisted 

merits  ,nStl'UCtors  ln  the  vari°us  depart- 
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Several  hundred  persons  visited  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown  yesterday  afternoon  to  in- 
spect the  annual  exhibition  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  students  in  Howe  Memorial 
hall,  and  to  witness  demonstrations  of 


BY  BIG  THRONG 

Several  hundred  persons  visited 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown  yesterday  af- 
ternoon to  inspect  the  anual  exhi- 
bition of  the  products  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Howe  Memorial  hall,  and 
to  witness  demonstrations  of  their 
■work.  Those  of  the  visitors  who 
had  never  been  there  before  were 
amazed  at  the  speed  and  skill  of 
the  blind  boys  and  girls,  and  at, 
the  wide  variety  and  excellence  of 
the    equipment. 

Particularly   surprising    was    the 
expert  rapidity  with  which  the  pu- 
pils operated  typewriters,  both  the' 
regular  machines  and  those  of  the 
Braile  system.     One  group  of  stu- 
dents were  occupied     at     making 
dress    patterns;    another   group    at 
cutting  materials     from     the     pat- 
terns, and  a  third  group  at  sewing 
the    cloth    into  .finished    products 
Six  girls  dressed  in  white,  none 
of  them  more  than  7     years     old, 
kept    their    needles    in    continuous 
flight    in    crocheting    doll    clothing 
and  other  articles.   Boys  evidenced 
astounding  skill  in  carpentry  work,: 
using   saws,    hammers    and    chisels 
with    a    skill    approaching    that    of 
the  ordinary  carpenter     with     the 
best  of  eyesight.     A  number  of  the 
pupils    were    making    relief    maps, 
reproducing  them  in  soft  clay,  in- 
cluding  some   of      New     England, 
North  and  South  America  and  va 
rious   states,   the   latter   being   col 
ored. 
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The  program  also  included  ath- 
letic events,  class  drills,  tumbling 
and  building  of  pyramids,  and  the 
girls  gave  folk  dancing  and  drills 
with  wands  and  dumbells;  domes- 
tic science,  basket  making  and 
weaving.  Everyone  was  busy  and 
cheerful. 

Supt.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  in- 
stitution was  in  charge  of  the  event 
assisted  by  instructors  in  the  va- 
rious   departments. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-L:  jTERPRISE 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  24 


The  choir  of  Perkins  Institution 
led  by  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  musi- 
cal director  of  the  Institution, 
provided  the  major  attraction  of 
the  LaTouraine  Coffee  Concert 
Orchestra's  2'0th  musical  broad- 
casted Sunday  evening  from  Sta- 
tion WEBI.  Several  classical 
compositions  were  rendered  from 
memory  by  the  well  known  choir 
of  100  voices. 

An  exhibit  of  school  work,  gym- 
nastics and  dancing  was  given  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  from  2.30   to  4.30. 

Alvin  Vauce,  a  well-known 
singer  from  Perkins  Institution 
sang  at  the  evening  service  of  the 
Union  Church  last  Sunday  night. 


■  SUNDAY,    FEB.    26,    1928 


DROWNS,  1 1 
PALS  NEAR 


iba  with  his  follow  pup'u>  at  th» 
Institution  wm  spending  their  free 
time  in  the  swimming  tank  In  I  ho  iyrn 
building  on  North  Beacon  street,  when 
the  fatality  occurred,  and  Robert.  \ 
|  Johnston,  an  Instructor,  employed  at 
the  boys'  division  of  the 'school,  was  In 
charge. 

According  to  officials,  the  boy  had 
gone  beyond  the  chain  that  separates 
the  tank  for  swimmers  and  those  who 
cannot  swim  without  any  of  his  friends 
or  the  instructor  knowing  it.  The  tank 
la  44  feet  In  length,  and  22  feet  wide, 
with  a  depth  of  seven  feet  at  one*cn<l 
and  about  three  feet  at  the  shallow 
end.  A  heavy  chain  is  suspended  at 
the  four-toot  depth   mark. 

Stumbles   Upon   Body 

The  instructor  had  just  counted  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  tank  to  main- 
tain his  check  and  a  few  minutes 
elapsed  when  one  of  the  swimmer:; 
stumbled  upon  the  body  in  four  to  Ave 
feet  of  water.  The  body  was  imme- 
diately taken  out  and  restorative 
measures,  taken  without  success.  No 
one  in  the  tank  had  heard  any  outcry 
nor  witnessed  the  drowning  struggles 
of    the    youth. 

No  marks  were  found  on  the  boy's 
body  to  indicate  that  he  had  stumbled 
on  or  against  anything,  and  authori- 
ties at  the  school  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  boy  had  suffered  from  an  al  - 
tack  of  cramps  and  fell  to  'the  bottom 
of  the  tank  without  any  outcry. 

Call   Drowning  Accidental 

All  of  the  boys  in  th£  tank,  al  the 
time  of  the  accidental  drowning  had 
slight  visionary  powers,  being  able  to 
distinguish  between  light  and  dark. 
This  ability  to  distinguish  has  been 
developed  and  they  are  able  to  wall: 
about  the  grounds  and  on  short  walks, 
although  objects  are  vague  even  at 
close  quarters. 

Watertown  police  officials  were  calle'l 
as  soon  as  the  body  was  discovered, 
and  they  decided  that  the  drowning 
was  accidental.  Medical  Examine- 
George  L.  West  viewed  the  body  at 
the  scene. 

Inmate  for  Over  5  Years 

The  youth  is  survived  by  his  widowed 
mother  Mrs.  Teresa  Laba,  a  brother 
Michael,  20  years  old  and  two  sisters. 
Cassandra,  18.  and  Mary  16,  years  old. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  boy  had  me't 
his  death  accidentally  the  family  knew 
nothing  of  the  tragedy  txmight.  He 
had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute  for  more  than   five  years. 
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BOY  DROWNS  IN  TANK 
AS  BUNDLADS  SWIM 

Companions  Play  and  Yell 
as  Chum  Goes  Down 


Sinks  in  Four  Feet  of 

Water  at  Perkins 

School  Tank 


Tragedy    at    Perkins 
Comes  Just  After  Checkup 

WATERTOWN,  Feb  25-Evidently 
stricken  with  cramps^  while  he  was 
disporting-  in  the  water  of  the  swim- 
ming tank  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  this  afternoon,  Stephen 
Laba,  14,  of  4  Sherman  st,  Peabody,  a 
student  at  the  institution  for  the  past 
five  years,  was  drowned  while  mora 
than  10  of  his  schoolmates  stood  about, 
unable  to  see  him  and  unaware  of  his 
plight. 

He  was  not  missed  until  an  older  boy 
stumbled  upon  his  body.  Immediately 
artificial  respiration  and  other  rescue 
methods  were  tried.  A  lungmotor  was 
rushed  to  the  school,  but  even  that 
failed  to  revive  the  boy. 

Dr  George  L.  West,  med'lcal  exam- 
iner, viewed  the  body  and  police  offi- 
cials reported  the  death  as  accidental. 
According  to  the  official  report,  Alva 
Johnson,  gym  instructor  at  the  school, 
was  in  the  tank  with  the  boys  at  the 
time  of  the  accident. 

He  had  apparently  just  taken  count 
of  the  boys  in  the  tank— the  only  way 
of  keeping  a  checkup  on  them-when 
the  Laba  boy  was  stricken,  for  it  was 
only  a  few  minutes  later  when  one 
of  the  swimmers  stumbled  on  Laba's 
body.  All  the  boys  in  the  tank  at  the 
time  possess  slight  visionary  powers- 
they  can  differentiate  light  from  dark 
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-though   it   is   possible  that  other  noise 
_ might  have   drowned   it  out. 

The  body  was  found  in  the  section 
beyond  the  section  of  the  tank  marked 
off  by  a  chain  as  the  end  of  the 
safety  area  for  those  who  cannot 
swim. 

The  tank  is  44  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.  Its  depth  at  one  end  is  seven 
feet  and  at  the  other  about  three  feet 
The  chain  marker  is  set  at  the  four- 
foot  mark. 


With  11  blind  companions  unable 
to  see  his  plight  or  to  assist  him  be- 
cause of  their  handicap,  Stephen 
Laba,  14,  of  4  Sherman  street,  Pea- 
body,  a  student  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Watertown, 
drowned  in  four  feet  of  water  in  the 
school  swimming  tank  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon. £$ 
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DROWNS   IN  POOL   OF 
INSTITUTION  FOR  BLIND 

Stephen  Laba,  13,  of  Peabody,  was 
drowned  in  the  swimming  pool  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
he  went  beyond  the  limit  set  for  non- 
swimmers.  With  a  dozen  other  boys, 
Laba,  who  was  partially  blind,  had  been 
under  instruction  of  William  Johnston 
in  the  pool.  The  pool,  which  is  from 
three  to  eight  feet  deep,  has  a  sloping 
bottom  and  contains  a  chain  for  the 
boys  to  take  hold  pf.  beyond  the  end  of 
which  they  are  not  supposed  to  go. 
While  Johnston  was  otherwise  engaged. 
Laba  ventured  into  the  deeper  part  of 
the  pool  and  lost  his  life.  He  was  soon 
missed,  and  taken  out. 

Mr.  Johnston  tried  to  revive  him  but 
tailed,  and  a  pulmotor  was  brought  into 
play,  also  without  result.  Medical  Ex- 
aminer West  pronounced  death  acci- 
dental. 


\* 
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BLIND  YOUTH  TO  BE 
ORDAINED  MINISTER 

William  Bastow  Lost  Sight 
When  7  Years  Old 


Pawfucket  Singer   Speaks   Five 
Languages,  Tireless  Worker 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 

PAWTUCKET.  R  I,  Feb  25— Not 
quite  30  years  of  age  and  blind  since 
the  age  of  six,  yet  educated  and  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
This  partially  describes  William  Bas- 
tow of  64  Martha  st,  Pawtucket,  who 
expects  to  be  ordained  as  a  Baptist 
clergyman  early  in  March. 

The  first  question  one  will  ask  is: 
How  will  he  read  the  Scriptures,  from 
which  he  will  take  the  texts  for  his 
sermons?  The  answer  is  that  he  reads 
by  the  means  of  raised  print,  or  Braille 
letters. 

Mr  Bastow  was  born  in  the  Fairlawn 
section,  Pawtucket,  Dec  1,  29  years 
ago,  but  the  sight  of  the  bright  lad  be- 
gan fading  at  the  age  of  six.  When  ' 
seven  years  old  only  a  blurring  view 
could  he  obtain,  and  a  year  later  he 
was   totally   blind. 

He  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  how- 
ever, and  his  childhood,  apparently  as 
happy  as  in  full  possession  of  his  sight, 
was  improved,  for  the  other  senses 
were  quickened  by  the  absence  of  his 
vision.  He  can  travel  the  streets  of 
his  home  section  without  escort,  and  he 
has  each  by  name.  Fond  of  the  out- 
doors, he  takes  long  walks  in  the 
woods,  one  of  his  favored  trips  being 
to  the  Lincoln  woods  reservation  in 
the  town  of  Lincoln. 

Through  his  early  years  of  mis- 
fortune he  acquired  the  art  of  playing 
the  piano,  and  after  taking  lessons  in 
singing,  he  became  a  tutor  and  has 
several  pupils  in  both  music  and 
singing. 

Through  his  Braille  textbooks  he  has 
mastered  four  languages,  French, 
Italian,  German  and  Spanish,  and  he 
is  not  averse  to  the  enjoyment  of 
physical  sport,  for  he  can  skate  and 
ride  a  bicycle. 

For  years  he  has  been  an  ardent 
worker  in  church  work,  being  a  good 
singer,  with  pleasing  voice,  and  he  is 
known  to  many  as  a  singing  evange- 
list. On  several  occasions  he  has  sup- 
plied desks  in  the  absence  of  the 
Sastors,  and  his  entire  life  appears 
►  have  been  one  of  sacrifices  to  equip 
himself    for  his   chosen   profession. 

That  this  object  is  attained  is  evi- 
denced by  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination he  recently  underwent  by 
the  Baptist  Council  in  Providence.  This 
was  given  on  recommendation  of  Rev 
Walter  B.  Greene,  pastor  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  Baptist  Church,  and  at  the  close 
he  was  unanimously  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  ordination. 

Rev  Edward  Holyoke,  DD,  chairman 
of  the  council,  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  the  ordination, 
Rev  C.  P.  Christopher,  Rev  Ralph 
Anderson  and  Rev  William  Reid.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  the  ceremony 
March  9  at  the  Woodlawn  Baptist 
Church,  near  his  home,  the  pulpit  of 
which    he   has   frequently   graced. 

He  displays  the  most  extreme  mod- 
esty when  speaking  of  his  attainments, 


WILLIAM     BASTOW 

yet  his  evident  delight  at  the  approach- 
ing date  of  ordination  cannot  be  con- 
cealed. His  memory  is  regarded  as 
wonderful,  and  as  to  dates  he  is  ac- 
cepted as  accurate,  proving  that  he 
has  relied  on  his  memory  during  the 
sightless   period. 
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William  B.  Perry 
[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

NEW  BEDFORD.  Feb.  26— William  B 
Perry,  for  many  years  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  this  city  and  city  solicitor 
durLig  the  administration  cf  the  late 
Thomas  Thompson,  died  today  after  a 
long  illness.  He  had  been  blind  prac- 
tically all  his  life  as  the  result  of  an 
injury  in  a  Fourth  of  July  accident 
when  he  was  7  years  old. 

Graduating  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Mr.  Perry  was  invited  baci" 
as  a  teacher  and  taught  a  year.  At 
Amherst  Col'  ?ge  he  led  his  class  for  two 
years.  Later  he  entered  Harvard  law 
school  and  graduated  "cum  laude."  He 
nassed  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1897 
and  began  practice  here  the  same  year. 
He  was  in  the  common  council  1901 — 
1903,  and  was  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  opposition  to  Mayor  Ashley.  Hi*, 
election  to  city  solicitor  was  in  1906. 

He  is  survived  by ,  his  wife,  Nora  L. 
(Crossman)  and  two  sons,  William  B.J 
Jr.,  and  John  N.  Leonard. 


The  story  of  Toiva  Laminan,  a  blind 
student  at  Tufts  College,  reads  almost 
like  fiction.  '  Laminan  is  how  a  sopho- 
more at  the  Medford  institution  and  is 
listed  as  one  of  the. best' scholars  in  his 
class  despite  his  handicap.  This  youth 
is  an  orphan  and  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  resources  for 
money  for  his  education  and  living  ex- 
penses. 

"Tove,"  as  he  is  known  to  most  of 
his  college  associates,  is  very  fond  of 
outdoor  sports  and  has  been  seen  on 
the  college  reservoir  several  times  the 
past  few  weeks  on  skates  and  there 
are  many  people  who  have  their  sight 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  as  apt 
as  he  is  on  the  runners..  "Tove"  was 
stricken  blind  at  an  early  age  and  a 
period  when  he  was  too  young  to  have 


any  recollections  of  the  beauty  of 
nature  or  his  surroundings.  He  not 
only  takes  the  same  academic  courses 
as  others  at  the  college  pursue,  but 
even  takes  the  regular  physical  edu- 
cation course  which  so  many  try  to 
avoid  as  part   of  the   curriculum. 
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Blind,  But  Ranks  High 

ident  at  Tufts 


Boston,  tV\ag^..     traveler. 


"blind  college  student  at  his  typewriter 

Toiva  Laminan,  blind  sophomore  at  Tufts  College.     He  is.  a  high  ranking 
student,. and  earns,  his  living' in  the  bargain.-, 
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Blind  Man  Passes 

Bar  Examinations 

A  blind  man  is  among  those 
who  have  successfully  passed  the 
bar  examinations  and  is  now  quali- 
fied to  practice  law.  He  is  Arthur 
F.  Sullivan,  39,  of  39  Newbury 
street,  lecturer  and  New  England 
field  director  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  its  service  man's  activities. 

Sullivan  was  stricken  blind  while 
attending  public  schools  here,  and 
later  studied  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  graduating  in 
1914.  He  entered  Harvard  the  same 
year  and  studied  socialethics.grad- 
uating  with  that  class  in  1916.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  social  welfare 
work  for  the  past  13  years,  and  for 
10  years  has  been  identified  with 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Northeastern 
University,  school  of  law,  and  took 
the  bar  examination  last  Decem- 
ber. 


SIGHTLESS  MAN 
MASTERS  LAW 

Sullivan  Passes  Bar  Exams 
Gives  Wife  Credit 


Arthur    F.     Sullivan    of    39    Xewbury 
street,   lecturer  and   New  England  field 
director    for    the    American    Red    Crods 
in    its    Service    Man's    activities 
since    the    age    of    11    has    been    bli 
learned    yesterday    he    had    passed    the 
bar      examination      after     a      four-year 
struggle    to    master    law,    during    which 
his  wife  aided  him   in  his  study.     Suiii- 
van   graduated  from  Northeastern   1 
versity,   School  of  Law,   with  the  ' 
of   1:126    and    took    the    bar   examination 
last    December. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  overcoming 
his  handicap  friends  of  Sullivan  give  to 
his  wife.  According  to  the  blind  lec- 
turer she  has  assisted  him  in  reading 
the  difficult  law  texts  during  the  past 
five  years.  Sullivan,  himself,  also  gives 
credit  to  his  wife  for  the  unfailing  co- 
operation she  rendered  when  he  made 
known  his  decision  five  years  ago  to 
study   law. 

.  Sullivan,  who  is  39  years  old. 
stricken  blind  while  attending  the  pu'o- 
lic  schools  here.  In  1909  he  entered  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  Blind  and  gradu- 
ated in  1914.  The  same  year  he  entered 
Harvard  University,  where  he  studied 
social  ethics,  graduating  with  that  class 
in  1916.  For  the  past  13  years  he  has 
done  welfare  work  here  and  for  the 
past  10  years  has  been  connected  with 
the   American    Red  Cross. 

He  took  the  regular  four-year  course 
at  the  Law  School  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity. 
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BOY  LOSES  LIFE  IN 

SWIMMING  POOL 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  are  on  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  the  Carribean  Sea  and 
while  en  route  will  make  visits  to  | 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  gave  a  talk 
on  "The  League  of  Nations"  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  on  Monday. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  March  23  and  ! 
24  are  the  dates  chosen  for  the  annual 
presentation  of  the  Perkins  Players 
of  the  Perkins  Institution.  This  year 
they  will  give  three  one-act  plays, 
"Master  Pierre  Patelin,"  "The  Brink 
of  Silence,"  and  "The  Master  Sales- 
man." The  public  is  cordially  invited. 
Proceeds  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Howe  Beneficiary  'Fund  and  the  Per- 
kins   Athletic   Association. 

~ Stephen  Laba,  13,  of  Peabody,  was 
drowned  in  the  swimming  pool  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Sat- 
urday, when  he  went  beyond  the  limit 
set  for  non-swimmers.     With  a  dozen 
other   boys,  Laba,   who   was   partially 
blind,   had   been  under   instruction  of 
William  Johnston  in  the  pool.       The 
pool,  which  is  from  three  to  eight  feet 
deep,  has  a  sloping  bottom  and   con- 
tains   a    chain    for   the    boys    to    take1 
hold  of,  beyond  the  end  of  which  they 
are  not  supposed  to  go.       While  Mr. 
Johnston     was     otherwise      engaged, 
Laba  ventured  into  the  deeper  part  of 
the   pool   and   lost   his   life.     He    was 
soon   missed,     and     taken     out.     Mr. 
Johnston   tried   to     revive     him     but 
failed,   and    a   pulmotor   was    Drought 
into  play,  also  without  result.     Medi- 
cal Examiner  West  pronounced  death 
accidental. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION   NOTES 

Mrs.  Lucia  Mead  gave  a  very  in-; 
teresting  talk  to  the  pupils  on 
"The  League  of  Nations"  last 
Monday  afternoon. 

Tuesday  evening  the  boys  Glee 
Club  sang  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Bos 
ton.  Members  of  the  Club  also 
played  piano  selections.  There 
have  been  many  visitors  at  the 
Institution  this  week  who  are  in 
Boston  attending  the  N.  E.  A. 
convention.  Among  them  Mr. 
Caldwell,  director  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Baton  Rouge,. 
Mr.  Vance,  director  of  the  Min- 
,nisota  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Gram,  a  blind  gentleman 
from  Minneapolis,  gave  a  reading 
for  the  pupil  on  Tuesday  evening 
on  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 


Stephen  Laba  of  Peabody,  a  13 
year  old  pupil  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, was  drowned  in  the  swimming 
pool  at  the  school  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Laba  with  a  dozen 
other  boys  had  been  under  in- 
struction of  William  Johnston  in 
the  pool.  The  pool  which  is  from 
three  to  eight  feet  deep  has  a 
chain  for  the  boys  to  take  hold  of 
beyond  the  end  of  which  they  are  I 
not  supposed  to  go.  Laba  ventured! 
into  the  deeper  part  and  lost  his 
life.  Mr.  Johnston  tried  to  re- 
vive him  but  failed  and  a  pul- 
motor was  used  also  without  re-: 
suit.  Medical  Examiner  West 
pronounced  death  an  accident. 
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tfjfe'iPerkina  Players  of  the  Per- 
kins Institue  for  the  Blind  have 
selected  three  one  act  plays  fop 
their  annual  dramatics.  The  choices 
are:  "Master  Pierre  Patelon,"  15th 
century  French  farce;  "The  Brink 
of  Silence";  "The  Master  Sales- 
man," this  last  being  one  of  Wil- 
liam Upson's  cleverly  written  works 
The  plays  will  be  presented  on 
Friday  evening,  March  23,  at  S.15,' 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March. 
23,  at  8.15,  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, March  24,  at  3.15.  These 
entertainments  will  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  b% 
added  to  the  »Hjw»e  Beneficiary' 
ITiUjfi,  a/  fujid/used  to  hfjlji ^radJ 
u^es  /orf  the  Per-Wns  School  to 
establish    1: 


businesses. 
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LEAVES  $226,500  TO 

CHARITIES  IN  MASS. 

Will  of  Ellen  Gray  Carey  Disposes  of 
Million-Dollar   Estate 

NEW  YORK,  March  5  (AP)_ The  will 
of  Ellen  Gray  Cary,  leaving  $226  500  to 
chanty,  $270  000  in  personal  bequests" 
and  the  residuary  estate  of  $700  000  to 
a  niece,  Caroline  Catherine  Cary  of 
Lenox.  Mass.,  was  filed  today  Miss 
Cary  died  in  Atlantic  City,  Feb    15 

Among  the  bequests  to  charitable '  or- 
ganizations were: 

s7?nnnEpfh!;0£al15;ity  TMission  of  Boston, 
$75,000,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown.  Mass.,  $50  000  he 
Massachusetts  S.  P.  c  c  $£ nnn-  tht 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Boston! 
$25,000  for  social  service  work  carried 
on  by  Dr  Richard  C.  Cabot;  the  Animal 
Rescue    League    of    Boston,    $50o7The 

Mass  «nnai'y  ^P"^™  of  Lenox 
trw  VtS50-°'  and  the  instructive  dis- 
$25C,oorrSmg    Associati°»    of    Boston. 


ELLEN  CARY  LEAVES  l 
$226,500  TO  CHARITY 

Massachusetts   Institutions   to 
Share   in  Estate 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
NEW  YORK— Bequests  of  $25,000 
each  to  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
are  made  in  the  will  of  Miss  Ellen 
Gray  Cary,  just  filed  for  probate 
here.  Seven  other  public  institutions 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are 
beneficiaries  under  Miss  Cary's  will, 
which  bequeaths  $226,500  of  an  estate 
estimated  to  be  worth  $1,201,500  to 
philanthropic  work,  the  remainder 
passing  to  relatives  and  friends. 

Miss  Caroline  Catherine  Cary  of 
Lenox,  Mass.,  a  niece,  who  is  the 
chief  beneficiary,  receives  about 
$700,000. 

Among  the  bequests  to  charitable 
organizations  is  one  of  $75,000  to  the 
Episcopal  City  Mission  of  Boston,  in 
memory  of  Miss  Cary's  nephew, 
Hamilton  Kuhn,  who  was  once  an 
officer  of  the  mission.  The  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Watertown,  Mass., 
receives  $50,000.  The  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the  Animal 
Rescue  League,  both  of  Boston,  and 
the  Lenox  Library  Association,  of 
I^enox,  Ma£s.L  receive  $500  each. 
%Vi. ■:■■!.  '■.?:'■'  '■■:.- : 
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ELLEN  GRAY  CARY  LEff- 
$226,500  TO  CHARITY 

New  York  Children's  Society  and 

Boston  Institutions  Share  in 

$1,201,500  Estate. 


Nine  philanthropic  organizations 
here  and  in  Massachusetts  -will  re- 
ceive bequests  aggregating  $226,500 
from  the  $1,201,500  estate  of  Miss 
Ellen  Gray  Cary  under  the  terms  of 
her  will,  filed  for  probate  yesterday 
in  the  Surrogates'  Court.  Miss  Cary,: 
who  died  in  Atlantic  City  on  Feb. 
15,  made  her  niece,  Miss  Caroline 
Catherine  Cary  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  her 
principal  beneficiary,  giving  to  her 
the  residuary  estate  of  about  $700,- 
000.  Eight  friends  and  servants  of 
Miss  Cary  share  in  specific  bequests 
of  $275,000. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is 
the  only  institutional  beneficiary  in 
New  York  City.  It  receives  $25,000. 
The  largest  institutional  bequest, 
$75,000,  to  the  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
S'S"\  of  Boston,  is  made  in  memory 
of  Miss  Cary's  nephew,  Hamilton 
Kuhn,  once  an  officer  in  the  mis- 
sion. 
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"ibers  of  the  Glee  Club  from  the 

i Us  Institution  for  the  Blind  gave 

'icert    for    the    members    of    the 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Residence   Home   at  40   Berkeley   St., 

Boston,   Feb.    28th.       Girls   from   the 

House  acted  as  hostesses  for  the  oc- 

>•.     Members    of    the    Glee    Club 

included:      Clarence     Keefe,     Robert 

tt,      Alfred      Cormier,      Charles 

Eaton,   John     Eagon,     Paul     Ginlina, 

Gorgnen,    Edward    Grime,    Jo- 

foblonske,  Aldio  Marchisio,  Man- 

abin,  Kermit  Wesson,  and  Vinol 
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MRS.  SNOW'S  CLASS 
OBSERVES  ITS  43D 
YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

The    annual   party   of   Mrs.   Walter 
church   school   class    at   Phil- 
t'ongregational  Church  is  an  anti- 
ted  event.     Taking  place  this  year 
on   Monday  evening     in     the     Parish 
House,  it  marked  the  forty-third  con- 
secutive year  that  the  class  has  been 
hold  together  with  the  same  teacher, 
teacher's   personality   was   given 
credit,  during  the  evening's  remarks, 
for   making    such    a    record    possible, 
i  -two  members  were  present,  with 
Rev.  E.  C.  Camp  and  Harold  Blazo,  the 
superintendent,  as  guests. 
Of  the  original  members,  six  were 
resent,  namely,  Miss   Jennie  Harris, 
Mrs.  Lena   Hawes,    Mrs.   Lilly   Watts 
Sheridan   of  Belmont,   Miss  Alice   Co- 
burn  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Emily  Whit- 
ney, and   Mrs.   Sharlie   Chamberlain. 
From  the  second  year  of  the  class 
e '  were   present   Miss    Clara   Rob- 
erts,  and    Miss    Helen   Ring   of   Wal- 
tham.     Mrs.   Sarah   Bowen   Solis   was 
i  first  member  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  though  still  resident  in  town. 
of  this  group  grew  the  Woman's 
i    under    the    leadership    of    Mrs. 
Stone,  who  retains  her  connec- 
tion    with     the     older     organization. 
With  shifting  conditions     and     rapid 
hanges  in  modern  life,  it  is  remark- 
le  that  this  group  has  kept  so  large- 
^■s  early  personnel, 
(fesides  a  home-cooked  supper,  with 
Hi   gifts   to   Mrs.   Snow  as  decora- 
|Hs,  an  original  poem   was   read   by 
Miss  Julia  Burnham,(j>  the     roll     was 
called,  and  speeches  /and  games  were 
enjoyed.  ^  bm.»1. 
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The  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  at 
WatejjLaMm,  Mass.,  gets  $50,00*r  the 
Massachusetts  branch  of  the  S.  P. 
C.  C,  in  Boston,  $25,000,  while  like 
amounts  go  to  the  Instructive  Dis- 
trict Nurses  Association  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  both 
in  Boston.  The  latter  bequest  is  to 
be  used  for  the  social  service  work 
carried  on  there  by  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot.  Bequests  of  $500  each  go  to 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
the  Animal  Rescue  League,  both  of 
Boston,  and  the  Lenox  (Mass.)  Li- 
brary Association. 

The  largest  bequest  to  a  friend  is 
one  of  $100,000  to  Mme.  la  Baronne 
de  Cartier  de  Marchienne.  Alice 
Dolan,  a  maid,  of  Jersey  City,  gets 
$30,000  and  all  Miss  Cary's  pets, 
while  the  maid's  sister,  Margaret  C. 
Dolan,  also  of  Jersey  City,  gets  $20,- 
000.  A  niece  of  the  maid,  named 
after  the  testatrix,  Ellen  Gray  Cary 
Dolan,  who  lives  in  Jersey  City,  re- 
ceives a  life  estate  in  $20,000  and 
may  dispose  of  the  principal  in  her 
will. 

Harleston  A.  Lewis  of  East  Orange, 
a  friend,  receives  $40,000.  Bequests 
of  $20,000  each  are  given  to  three 
other  friends.  . 
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New  Chairman  Chosen  for  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  Execu- 
tive Committee 


HOMER  L0RING  RETIRES 


Thomas  Nelson  Perkins  Was  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board 


Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  president  of 
the  Interpretations  tribunal  of  the  World 
War  Reparations  Commission,  a  Fellow 
of  Harvard  University,  and  chairman  of 
|  the  Commercial  Radio  International  Com- 
mittee,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  today.  The  election  of 
Mr,  Perkins  followed  the  resignation  as 
chairman  of  Homer  Lorlng,  who  recently 
announced  his  Intention  to  relinquish  the 
position  from  which  he  has  directed  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

In  accepting  the  chairmanship,  Mr. 
Perkins,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine's  board  of  directors  and 
executive  committee  since  1924,  made  It 
clear  that  the  executive  committee  would 
continue  to  exercise  the  same  functions 
as  In  the  past,  but  that  President  George 


Hannauer  would  be  the  executive  head 
of  the  railroad. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Perkins  to  head 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  spans  the  century  of  America's 
railroad  development,  and  recalls  the  his- 
tory of  New  England's  extension  of  trans- 
portation and  trade  around  the  world.  It 
was  Colonel  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins 
of  Boston,  a  brother  of  his  great  grand- 
father, who  wes  the  first  railroad  presi- 
dent in  the  United  States. 

This  Colonel  Perkins  was  the  first 
president  of  the  first  railroad  in  America, 
the  Granite  Railway,  a  crude  tramway 
two  and  three-quarters  miles  long,  built 
at  Quincy  in  1826,  to  convey  to  tho 
waterfront  the  granite  blocks  with  which 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  built.  Colonel 
Perkins,  with  his  fleet  of  clipper  ships  In 
the  China  trade,  was  also  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  country's  merchant 
shipowners  of  his  day.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blmjj^.John  M.  Forbes,  a  nephew  of 
Colonel  Perkins,  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  building  of  the  pioneer  railroads 
of  the  West,  notably  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  of  which  Charles  E. 
Perkins,  cousin  of  Mr.  Forbes,  succeeded 
him  as  president. 

A  Harvard  Fellow 

Captain  oi"  the  Harvard  crew  which 
defeated  Yale  in  1891,  the  youngest  man 


but  one  elected  a  fellow  of  Harvard,  a 
busy  lawyer  and  a  man  with  interna- 
tional contacts  of  Importance,  Thomas 
Nelson  Perkins  has  already  had  a  notable 
career. 

In  Russia  when  the  Czar's  Government 
fell,   Mr.   Perkins  returned  to   tills  coun- 
try  to  become,  first,  chief  counsel  to  th-> 
War  Industries  Board  and  then    a.<^ 
to   the    Secretary    of  -chase 

and  supply. 

When  the  Powers  adopted  the  Dawes 
Plan  at  the  London  Conference  in  1924, 
provision  was  made  for  the  Reparations 
Commission  to  select  as  an  added  mem- 
ber of  that  body  an  American  citizen 
with  a  vote  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Dawes  Plan.  Mr.  Perkins  was  the 
first  American  selected  for  this  posi- 
tion, and  during  the  important  transition 
period  when  the  Dawes  organization  was 
getting  started,  he  was  in  the  important 
position  of  holding  the  vote  which  would 
have  decided  a  tie  among  the  other  four 
nationals. 

By  agreement  between  the  Reparations 
Commission  and  the  German  Government 
when  Mr.  Perkins  resigned  as  a  member 
of  the  commission,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  of  Inter- 
pretations that  has  to  interpret  the 
Dawes  Plan. 

Born  in  Milton 

Mr.  Perkins  was  born  in  Milton  in  1S70. 
was  graduated   from   Harvard  College  in 


1881  and  from" Harvard  Law  School  in 
1834.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Mas-| 
sachusetts  bar  for  thirty-five  years.  In! 
recent  years  his  interests  have  been  wide-1 
spread,  combining  with  a  busy  law  prac-j 
tice  and  the  activities  which  have  been! 
named,  chairmanship  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  &■ 
Light  Company,  vice  president  and  direc-' 
tor  of  the  Railway  &  Light  Securities 
Company,  and  a  director  of  Lee,  Higgin-J 
son  Trust  Company,  Merrimac  Chemical 
Company,  Sullivan  Machinery  Company, 
St.  Mary's  Canal  Mineral  Land  Company,] 
Plintkote  Company  and  the  Postum  Com- 
pany. 

lioring's  Work  Completed 

Homer  Loring  relinquishes  responsi- 
bility for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
after  four  years  of  hard  work  for  the 
road.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  by  the  preferred  stockholders  int 
Aprile,  1924,  mainly  for  the  purpose  ofi 
helping  in  the  financial  reorganization  of 
the  company  and  he  stated  then  that  he 
would  not  remain  on  the  board  unless  he 
should  find  that  he  could  accomplish  some- 
thing of  real  value  to  the  road.  His  first 
undertaking  was  to  rebuild  the  company's 
credit,  which  was  brought  about  by  a  finan- 
cial reorganization  that  placed  some! 
$13,000,000  at  his  immediate  disposal  fori 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  road. 

A  new  North  Station  is  the  last  im- 
portant feature  in  his  program  of  re-' 
habilitation.  For  some  time  Chairman] 
Loring  has  had  in  mind  retiring  as  soon' 
as  the  question  of  the  station  was  set- 
tled. Governor  Puller  yesterday  after- 
noon signed  the  bill  which  gives  the! 
Boston  &  Maine  full  authority  to  build 
the  type  of  a  station  which  Loring's  ad- 
ministration had  adopted  and  with  thisi 
action  Mr.  Loring  considers  that  his  real! 
work  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad! 
has  ended. 

Speeding  Work  on  Station 

Work  on  the  new  North  Station  is 
progressing  at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed 
that  the  thousands  of  passengers  who 
come  into  Boston  every  day  over  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  find  something 
new  on  the  station  site  every  morning.! 
They  saw  the  old  station  come  down  foot 
by  foot  until  nothing  remained  of  the  old 
structure  except  the  west  end,  which  is 
to  remain  as  a  waiting  room  until  a 
part  of  the  new  station  is  ready  for  use;i 
they  saw  the  beginning  of  the  pile  driv-j 
ing  for  the  new  foundation,  the  erection] 
of  temporary  passageways  which  leadj 
through  the  ruins  out  to  the  street,  and 
today  they  see  the  steel  frame  beginning; 
to  rise  at  the  east  end  of  the  new  struc-: 
ture. 

Delayed  but  slightly  by  the  long  litiga.- 
tions  and  legislative  deliberations  the' 
work  is  now  taking  new  life  from  the! 
fact  that  Governor  Puller  has  signed  the! 
bill  which  authorizes  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  to  build  the  kind  of  a  station! 
originally  planned,  with  arena  and  hotel. 
The  management  now  feels  fully  war- 
ranted in  going  ahead  with  its  plans  and! 
promises  to  give  Boston  an  example  of! 
high  speed  construction. 

Superstructure  Is  Started. 

The  superstructure  has  already  been 
started.  The  steel  lor  the  station  is  all 
made  and  has  been  loaded  at  the  steel 
works  in  Pennsylvania.  It  will  arrive 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  erected  by  the  most 
modern  process  of  riveting  construction, 
using  a  powerful  traveling  derrick  with 
100-foot  mast  and  80-foot  boom.  The  first 
Steel  frame  is  up  two  stories  high  on  the 
end,  as  far  as  the  columns  for  the 
main  waiting  room,  the  pile-driving 
under  the  waiting  room  is  practically 
completed.  Within  two  weeks  from  to-( 
day  work  will  begin  on  the  laying  of 
concrete  floors,  and  before  that  is  very 
far  advanced  another  crew  will  appear  on 
(he  scene  to  erect  the  walls.  Offices  will 
begin  to  appear,  and  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  arena  and  one  of  the  entrances, 
to  the  station   will  assume  outlines  and] 


shape  among  the  columns.  There  will  be 
further  shifting  of  temporary  passages 
and  as  the  work  progresses  toward  the 
west  end  'the  first  part  of  the  east  end 
will  become  completed  and  ready  for  use. 
By  July  1  the  public  may  be  able  to 
use   the  new   station.. 
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Blind  Persons 

Mrs  B.,  Cambridge. — According  to  the  1920 
census  there  were  52,567  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  497  per  each  million 
of  the  population.  In  1910,  there  were  67,272 
or  628  in  each  million  of  the  population  who 
were  blind.  In  Massachusetts  the  census 
showed  there  were  2589  biind  persons  or  672 
per  million  of  the  population.  Some  States, 
among-  them  Massachusetts,  provide  liberally 
for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind. 
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BOY  HIT  BY  BUS,  BUT 
SAVES  BUND  WOMAN 

Pushes  His  Charge  Out  of 
Danger  in  Cambridge 


Twelve-year-old  Walter  J.  O'Hearn 
of  17  King  pi,  Cambridge,  put  his  life 
in  jeopardy  yesterday  morning  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  life  of  the  blind 
woman  whom  he  was  escorting.  Wal- 
ter was  seriously  injured  by  a  Boston 
Elevated  bus. 

It  has  been  the  dally  custom  of  Wal- 
ter, before  starting  for  school,  to  go  to 
the  home  of  Miss  Isabel  Walker  at  29 
Hovey  av,  Cambridge,  and  take  her  to 
the  Woolson  Home  for  the  Blind  at  277 
Harvard  st,  Cambridge.  Yesterday  be- 
ing Saturday,  there  was  no  school  ses- 
sion. 

Taking  the  blind  woman  by  the  arm, 
Walter  started  for  the  home.  To  avoid 
the  snowdrifts,  Walter  escorted  her 
along  Broadway  in  the  street.  When 
they  reached  a  point  opposite  Maple  av, 
the  bus  came  along. 

Walter  realized  the  danger  and,  not 
thinking  of  himself,  pushed  bis  charge 
out  of  danger.  Before  he  could  get 
out  of  the  way  himself,  the  bus  side- 
sv/lped  him.  He  was  thrown  to  the 
ground. 

At  the  Cambridge  City  Hospital,1 
Walter  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
posnffi>le  internal  injuries,  with  possi- 
bility of  a  fracture  of  the  skull.  His 
name  was  placed  on  the  danger  list,     j 
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Boy  Injured  Trying  to 

Save  Blind  Woman 

A  12-year-old  Cambridge  boy  is  seri- 
ously injured  at  the  Cambridge  City 
■Hospital  because  he  persisted  in  per- 
forming  a   daily  duty. 

Yesterday,  as  he  had  always  done, 
Walter  J.  O'Hern,  12  years-  old,  of 
17  King  street.  Cambridge,  met  Miss 
Isabel  Walker,  2.9  Hovery  street,  a 
blind  woman,  who  was  on  her  way  to 
the  James  A.  Woolson  Home  for  the 
Blind,    277   Harvard    street. 

As  he  was  leading  her  across  the  in- 
tersection of  Broadway  and  Maple 
street,  a  Boston  Elevated  bus  skidded 
in  the  snow  and  swerved  toward  the 
pair.  Waller  pushed  the  blind  woman 
from  the  path  of  the  swinging  bus, 
but  was  struck  himself.  He  has  a  pos- 
sible fracture  of  the  skull  and  internal 
injuries. 


Boy  May  Pay 
With  His  Life 
For  Heroism 


Shoves  Blind  Woman  from 

Path  of  Bus,  hut  Fails 

To  Save  Himself 


The  name  of  12-year-old  Walter  J. 
O'Hearn  of  17  King  place,  Cambridge, 
wa;  on  the  danger  list  at  the  Cambridge 
City  Hospital  last  night,  where  he  was 
suffering  from  possihls  internal  injuries 
and  possible  fracture  of  the  skull.  He 
was  struck  by  a  skidding  Harvard 
square  Boston  Elevated  bus  yesterday 
morning  just  after  he  had  pushed  out 
of  the  path  of  the  oncoming  bus  and 
into  a  snowbank  Miss  Isabel  Walker,  29, 
blind,  of  Hovey  avenue,  whom  he  was 
escorting  to  the  James  A.  Woolson  Home 
for  the  Blind  at  275  Harvard  street,] 
where  she  is  employed. 

The  boy  was  picked  up  and  rushed 
ti  the  hospital  while  passersby  took 
charge  of  the  woman,  who  for  some 
time  was  unable  to  recall  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her  and  to  the  boy,  who  has 
d'ily  been  escorting  her  to  work  in  the 
morning  and  home  at  night. 

Police  learned  that  the  boy  was  walk- 
ing with  the  blind  woman  on  the  side 
of  the  road  as  the  walking  seemed  to 
be  better  in  the  street  than  on  the 
walks  because  of  the  snow  drifts  caused 
by  the  storm  during  the  night. 

(Bestow,  N\a-ss.,C?lok« 

CAPTAIN  ON  BBIDGE 
WHEN  CRASH  CAME 

By  LOUIS  M.  LYONS 
Twenty-  four  hours  after  he  headed 
his  passenger  boat  into  the  bite  of 
Friday  night's  blizzard,  New  York- 
bound,  to  keep  his  schedule,  Capt 
Harland  W.  Robinson  stepped  back 
ashore  at  Boston  last  night,  as 
lucky  a  shipmaster  as  ever  came 
back  from  the  sea. 

His  fine  steamer  he  had  aban-: 
doned  on  the  rocks  off  Manomet 
Point  on  order  from  his  owners,  the 
.Eastern  Steamship  Company.  But 
every  one  of  the  150  passengers  he 
shipped  with  him  into  the  storm  had 
been  put  ashore,  safe  all  and  carry- 
ing their  own  luggage.  And  he  had 
lost  no  man  of  his  crew. 
150  Sail  on  Washington 

Company  officials  said  that  about  150 
passengers 'were  on  board -the  George 
Washington,  which  was  held   at  India 
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Wharf  until  the  arrival  of  the  Red 
Wing.  The  George  Washington  left 
for  New  York  after  10  passengers  from 
the  Robert  E.  Lee  had  taken  state- 
rooms. 

Men,  women,  children  and  even  a 
baby  in  arms  came  ashore  from  the 
Red  Wing.  For  the  most  part  they 
Showed  the  strain  they  had  been  un- 
fler.  Despite  the  thrilling  experience, 
some  of  them  elected  to  go  across  the 
Wharf  and  board  the  boat  that  left  last 
Jilght.  Two  men  were  among  those 
who  left  by  boat.  They  were  L.  J. 
Wentz  and  Charles  Gowing  of  New 
Vork. 

Two  women  who  gave  evidence  of 
having  suffered  Intensely  were  Miss  L. 
D^Swinerton  and  Miss  S.  Mr  Chandler 
oT  Watertown.  After  leaving  the  Red 
Wing  they  made  their  way  up  the 
Wharf  to  Atlantic  av,  seeking  a  con- 
veyance home.  Miss  Chandler  'appeared 
to  be  suffering  from  exposure.  They 
described  the  night  on  the  boat  as 
being  'terrible."  Despite  the  pounding 
uf  the  ship  they  remained  in  their 
* tateroom  until  about  lam  when  the 
water  seeped  into  the  room  and  they 
were  taken  upstairs.  They  had  good 
filings  to  say  about  the  crew  of  the 
Ro'oert  E.  Lee,  as  well  as  the  Coast 
Guardsmen. 


WORCESTER^-Twelve  years  ago 
while  Miss  Etta  Knowlton  was  lying 
in  a  bed  at  a  Boston  hospital  and 
very  ill  she  was  continually  think- 
ing, "If  I  could  only  get  up  and  knit." 
"Suddenly"  In  Miss  Knowlton's  words, 
"a  dog-  sitting  up  popped  into  my 
mind;  it  came  as  an  inspiration,  the 
nurse  wound  some  yarn  for  me  and 
I  started  my  first  dog.  I  had  learned 
the  stitch  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  but 
the  method  of  using  it  for  making  dogs 
came  to  me  as  an  inspiration." 

These  little  dogs  which  Miss  Knowl- 
ton knits  from  Shetland  floss  have 
been  her  main  source  of  livelihood 
since  1916,  when'  she  first  conceived 
them.  Also  she  knits  baby  sweaters, 
gloves,   mittens,  bonnets  and  toys. 

Miss  Knowlton  was  born  in  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea  47  years  ago  and 
has  been  blind  since  her  ninth  year 
as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  spinal 
meningitis.  She  lived  12  years  in 
South  Boston,  five  years  in  Cambridge 
and  three  years  in  Roxbury,  and  al- 
1  though  she  has  lived  for  the  last  eight 
years  in  Worcester,  she  does  not  feel 
as  much  at  home  here  as  she  did  in 
Boston. 

As    Sure    As    One    with    Sight 

Miss  Knowlton,  a  slim,  quick  moving 
woman,  whose  blue-gray  eyes  do  not 
seem  sightless,  moves  about  her  room 
at  27  Beacon  st,  with  a  certainty  of 
direction  which  would  be  credible  in 
a  person  who  possesses  perfect  vision. 
In  fact,  when  she  walked  to  her  bu- 
reau to  obtain  some  specimens  of  her 
work  and  some  letters,  she  located 
them  without  any  of  the  flurried 
searching  through  the  bureau  drawers 
which  marks  most  people's  efforts  to 
locate  articles  in  these  repositories. 

A  radio  set  stands  in  one  corner  of 
Miss  Knowlton's  room  and  provides 
one  source  of  happiness  for  her,  but 
her  chief  delight  and  r'.'uge  in  the 
dark  days  is  the  large  parrot,  "Paul," 
whose  cage  stands  on  a  table  at  the 
side  of  the  chair  which  she  occupies 
while  knitting  the  little  silken  dogs. 

Sitting  at  the  window  of  her  room, 
while  her  slim  fingers  busily  plied  the 
I  flashing  knitting  needles,  Miss  Knowl- 
'ton  told  of  her  brave  struggle  to  sup- 
port herself.  She  told  how  she  in- 
vented the  dogs  and,  speaking  of  her 
days  in  Boston  said:  "While  I  was  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  I  regularly 
walked  to  church,  to  Trinity  or  to  St 
Paul's.     I  can  picture  the  stores  and 


LITTLE  SILKEN  DOGS  THIS 
BLIND  WOMAN'S  SUPPORT 

Idea  Came  to  Miss  Knowlton  While  on  a  Sick 

Bed — Jealous    Parrot    Paul    Drives 

Away  the  Blues 


MISS  ETTA  KNOWLTOX 


streets  when  I  hear  about  them  over 
the  radio,  and  I  believe  that  I  could 
conduct  peoople  to  them.  I  have  never 
felt  so  much  at  home  in  Worcester  as 
I  did  in  Boston." 

Not  the  Worst  of  Afflictions 

"■i  have  had  both  bitter  and  sweet  in 
jmy  life,  but  so  have  most  people,  and 
lyhave  had  some  dark  years.  I  cannot 
see  why  people  Who  can  see  seem  to 
think  that  those  who  are  blind  must 
be  helpless,  for  although  blindness  is 
a  terrible  hardship  it  is  not  the  most 
burdensome  of  afflictions. 

"I  hate  the  word  wonderful  which 
is  used  by  so  many  when  they  see 
what  the  blind  can  accomplish,  for  our 
'fingers  have  been  given  to  us  to  help 
us  in  place  of  eyes  and  the  sense  of 
touch  can  be  developed  when  one  is 
driven   by   necessity. 

"The  State  helps  the  blind  collective- 
ly, but  not  as  individuals,  and  I 
should  like  it  to  know  of  what  even 
one  blind  woman  has  done  to  gain  in- 
dependence. Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  which  a  blind  .person  cannot 
do  and  I  think  that  when  the  claim  is 
made  that  blind  people  can  tell  colors 
by  touch  it  is  going  a  little  too  far; 
also    I   belief   it'i*    impossible    to   tell 


the  denomination  of  paper  money  by 
touch,  for  the  method  commonly  used 
by  the  blind  is  to  fold  every  bill  of 
a  like  denomination  a  certain  way. 
after  having  been  told  what  numerals 
are  on  the  bill. 

Faul    Demands   Affection 

Paul,  the  parrot,  awoke  from  his 
afternoon  nap  at  this  time,  yawned  a 
few  times  and  turned  an  inquisitive 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  intruder. 
Miss  Knowlton  arose  and  stepped  to 
his  cage,  whereupon  he  raised  his 
head  and  kised  her.  then  bent  his  head 
to  have  his  head  feathers  ruffled. 

Miss  Knowlton  said: 

"Paul  has  driven  away  a  good  many 
blue  days  for  me.  Before  I  got  him 
if  I  had  been  told  that  a  parrot  could 
do  as  many  tilings  as  he  can  I  would 
not  have  believed  it.  I  have  had  him 
four  years  and  he  is  28  years  old. 

"When  he  awakes  in  the  morning  he 
says,  'Paul  wants  breakfast.'  He  re- 
ceives more  care  than  some  babies 
and  will  allow  no  one  but  myself  to 
touch  him.  He  is  very  jealous.  When 
people  come  in  and  talk  to  me  for 
awhile  he  soon  starts  talking  as  fast 
as  he  can.  and  if  I  leave  the  room  for 
five  minutes  he   calls  for  me. 

"At  night  he  perches  upon  my  arm 
and  lays  his  head  on  my  shoulder 
while  I  rock  him  to  sleep.  A  funny 
thing  is.  he  will  not  allow  me  to  rock 
him  in  that  wicker  rocker;  it  must  be 
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in  tills  one:  Parrots  are  very  know-1 
ing  and  nervous  birds  and  it  requires 
patience  and  gentleness  to  win  their 
confidence  and  to  train  them." 

Knits   in    Two    Colors 

Miss  Knowlton  has  received  letters 
praising-  her  dogs  from  people  through- i 
out  the  United  States,  even  from  Cali- 
fornia Several  times  she  has  been 
asked  to  sell  the  pattern  from  which 
people  imagined  she  makes  the  dogs, 
but  she  could  not  sell  the.  pattern 
as  she  makes  the  dolls  from  the  image 
which  she  retains  in  her  mind  and 
judges  the  size  of  the  dog  from  start 
to  finish  by  her   sense  of  touch. 

She  knits  the  dogs  in  two  colors, 
white  and  brown.  The  dogs  made  from 
white  floss  bear  a  startling'  resem- 
blance to  a  silken-coated  puppy  and 
the  brown  dog  could  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  baby  Chow.  These  dogs  are 
ideal   playthings   for   small   children. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  purchased  many  of  these 
dogs  from  Miss  Knowlton,  and  al- 
though they  are  not  selling  quite  as 
briskly  as  at  one  time,  she  hopes  to 
sell  enough  of  them  to  continue  her 
self-support,  for  she  does  not  believe  i 
that  the  world  owes  her  a  living5,  but 
asks  only  that  she  be  allowed  to  earn 
one. 

Bos~VbN,  Mass.,  Grtobe. 

The  opening  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee's! 
seacocks,  which  Allowed  the  ship  to  set-t 
tie  firmly  on  the  rocks  off  Manomet  in-i 
stead  of  grinding  herself  to  pieces,  was 
the  principal  factor  inutile  preservation 
of  all  her  passengers  and  crew,  accord- 
ing to  Guidon  S.  Worcester  of  5  Shaler 
lane,  Cambridge,  one  of  the  passengers 
brought  to  Boston  yesterday  afternoon  | 
on  the  coast  guard  cutter  Redwing.  Mr. 
Worcester,  Harvard  '20  and  a  son  ofj 
the  Rev.  Elwood  Worcester  of  Emmanuel ' 
Church,  Boston,  gave  a  vivid  story  of 
the  wreck  of  the  new  Boston-New  York 
liner. 

"I  was  in  my  stateroom  on  the  saloon 
deck  when  there  was  a  sickening,  ter-| 
rifying  crash,"  he  said.  "I  went  on  deck 
and  found  the  other  passengers  -van- 
dering  nervously  about  trying  to  find 
out  what  had  happened.  The  snow  was 
whirling  thickly  about  the  ship  and  Ii 
could  see  nothing.  Suddenly,  from, 
some  one,  came  word  that  a  girl  had 
thrown  herself  overboard  and  that  we 
were  stopping  to  pick  her  up.  Only  a| 
few  moments'  investigation  was  needed 
to  show  that  this  story  was  false.  But 
it  was  typical  of  the  dozens  of  rumors  > 
and  speculative  remarks  that  I  was  to 
hear  later  on. 

LIGHTS   SOON  WENT  OUT 

"Within  five  minutes  the  lights  went 
out  and  we  were  left  in  darkness  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  nerve-racking  con- 
catenation of  rasping  noises  from  the! 
bottom  of  the  ship.  For  nearly  a  half 
hour  this  din,  often  like  the  slam- 
ming of  heavy  doors,  continued.  There! 
was  no  hysteria  among  the  passengers 
nor  any  disorder  among  the  crew,  but 
there  was  tension  in  the  atmosphere. 
Shortly  after  the  crash  I  went  forward : 
and  tried  to  peer  through  the  snow, 
but  could  see  nothing.  The  men  on 
watch  could  hardly  have  seen  much 
more. 

"Then  suddenly  the  noise  ceased. 
Some  one  had  been-  inspired,  I  was  later 
told  by  members  of  the  crew,  to  open 
the  seacocks.  As  a  result  the  ship  set-! 
tied  comfortably  into  a  natural  cradle 
between  the  rocks,  and  the  pounding 
against  her  steel  plates  stopped.  Wc 
were  informed  at  the  time  that  we  were 
on  a  sandbar,  and  that  there  was  no 
danger.  It  was  hard,  however,  to  con- 
vince the  passengers  whose  rooms  were 


Opening  Seacocks  of  Wrecked 
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on  the  main  deck  that  this  was  so,  for 
the  flooring  there  was  awash.  With  no 
lights,  no  heat,  no  drinking  water  and 
very  little  food  our  situation  was  far 
from  comfortable,  but  as  the  evening 
wore  on  and  nothing  more  exciting  oc- 
curred, most  of  us  lost  our  nervousness 
and  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  We  heard 
that  three  ships  were  standing  by,  but 
we  could  not  see  them  through  the 
storm.  The  smell  of  oil,  brought  up  from 
the  engine  room  by  the  incoming  water, 
was  everywhere.  We  had  no  idea  where 
we  were,  but  we  felt  that  we  were  safe. 

"It  was  still  snowing  when  I  got  uo 
at  dawn,  about  6  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  could,  however,  see  how  close  land 
was,  and,  like  everybody  else,  felt  much 
relieved.  Crackers,  candy,  ginger  ale 
and  other  edibles  from  the  refreshment 
stand  were  served  for  breakfast.  And 
as  the  sky  cleared  our  spirits  rose.  Al-  ■ 
most  everybody  was  confident  that  our 
troubles  were  at  an  end.  It  was  merely 
a  matter  of  time  before  we  would  be 
taken  off. 

"But,  when  later  in  the  morning  the 
surf  boat  of  the  coast  guard  came  bob- 
bing over  the  waves  to  us,  we  realized 
that  it  was  going  to  be  no  easy  job  I 
to  transfer  all  of  us  to  the  other  ships. 
And  when  we  saw  the  surfboat  capsize 
on  its  return  trip  and  its  crew  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  we  knew  that  we} 
were  yet  far  from  safe. 

THROWN   INTO   BOAT 

"And  we  were  right.  The  most'thrill- 
ing  part  of  the  whole  affair  was  the 
trip  to  the  Redwing.  The  boat  from  the 
cutter  came  alongside,  but  the  seas 
were  so  high  and  their  trough  so  dee£> 
that  only  at  just  the  right  moment  I 
could  a  person  be  thrown  from  the 
cargo  door  into  the  waiting  boat.  The1 
coast  guard  men  handled  the  boats' 
rnarvelously.    My  hat  is  off  to  them. 

"But  the  worst  of  our  experience  was 
getting  from  th;  surfboat  onto  the  Red- 
wing. When  our  boat  came  alongside, 
and  we  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  rollers, 
the  ship  towered  above,  with  its  deck' 
fully  40  feet  above  us.  Then  a  wave! 
would  lift  us  high  and  the  coast  guard 
men  literally  threw  one  of  us  on  board. 
Only  one  person  could  be  put  on  board 
at  a  time,  and  as  we  ha-d  to  wait  for 
just  the  right  lift  of  the  seas,  you  can 
imagine  how  long  it  took  to  transfer  the 
20  of  us.  One  woman  fainted  three! 
times  as  we  wallowed  in  the  waves  near! 
the  Redwing  and  nearly  every  one  was 
deathly  sick. 

.  "The  reception  we  recived  from  the 
Redwing's  officers  and  men  fully  re- 
compensed us  for  the  hazards  we  had 
undergone  to  get  aboard.  We  were[ 
treated  as  if  we  were  on  a  private  yacht. 
There  was  dinner  for  all  who  felt  able 
to  eat,  and  blankets  and  extra  clothing 
for  those  who  were  cold.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful end  to  a  rather  trying  experi- 
ence." 

Other  passengers  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
who  arrived  at  the  Atlantic  avenue  dock 
of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company,  on 
the  Redwing  included  Mrs.  Barbara 
Strong  of  1056  Beacon  street,  Brookline; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  William  Mellen  of  63 
West  Ninety-fifth  street.  New  York; 
Donald  McAllisten  of  New  York;  Esther 
Hughes  of  Somerville,  Mr.  and  Mrs  E.  E 
Oppenheim  of  30  North  Selford  street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  E.  R.  Thomas  of 
Chincoteague,  Va,  They  all  looked  well 
and  happy,  although  many  of  them  ad- 


mitted they  had  been  terribly  seasick, 
on  the  trip  from  Plymouth.  Ten  of 
them  continued  their  interrupted  brip 
to  New  York  on  the  sister-ship  of  the 
Lee.  the  George  Washington,  whi?V 
sailed  a  half  hour  after  the  Redwing 
arrived. 

The  body  of  acting  Capt.  W.  H. 
Cashman  of  the  Manomet  coast  guard  | 
station,  who  died  when  his  surfboat 
upset  in  the  heavy  surf,'  was  taken  j 
aboard  the  Redwing  when  it  was  re- 
covered, and  Dr.  H.  D.  W.  Cross  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  rescued  passengers, 
worked  over  it  for  more  than  two 
hours.  The  body  was  then  transferred 
to  the  destroyer  Paulding  for  transpor- 
tation  to   Boston. 

CAPT.  OF  REDWING  INJURED 

Capt.  N.  F.  King  of  the  Redwing  had 
his  hand  badly  cut  during  the  rescue 
work,  and  a  member  of  the  crew  broke 
a  finger  while  assisting  the  passenger* 
on  board. 

Among  the  passengers  brought  to 
Boston  on  the  Redwing  was  a  Miss 
Swinnerton  of  W'stertown,  who  is  total- 
ly blind.  She  was,  apparently,  not  un- 
nerved by  her  experience.  Two  little 
girls,  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Stevens  of 
Youngstown,  O.,  were  also  on  board. 
One  of  them  insisted  that  her  big  doll 
be  rescued  before  she  would  leave  the 
Lee.  The  doll  was  passed  into  the  arms 
of  Boatswain  Rudolph  Rubant  of  the 
Redwing,  who  stands  6  feet  4  inches  in 
his  stocking  feet. 

A  four  months  old  baby,  the  infant 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Partyka  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, L.  I.,  was  passed  to  the  coast 
guard  crew  swathed  in  blankets,  and 
promptly  went  to  sleep  when  she  was 
carried  to  a  berth  on  the  crowded  cut- 
ter. 

The  Redwing  had  returned  to  Woods 
Hole  from  Georges  bank  Thursday,  af- 
ter rescuing  the  crew  of  the  fishing 
schooner  Juneal,  when  it  was  ordered  lo 
speed  to  the  assistance  of  the  Robert 
L'.  Lee.  Many  of  the  crew  were  ashore, 
but  reported  promptly  when  three 
blasts  were  sounded  on  the  siren.  At 
nearly  14  knots  the  Redwing  tore  out 
oE  the  dangerous  harbor  at  Woods  Hole 
into  the  teeth  of  the  storm,  and  sp°d 
through  the  Cape>  Cod  canal.  All 
bridges  had  been  ordered  raised  tc  speed 
its  progress  through  the  canal.  Green 
seas  swept  in  over  the  bow  as  the  cuf- 
ter  entered  Massachusetts  bay  and  tor  - 
toward  Mary  Ann  reef.  The  Redwing 
arrived  near  the  Robert  E.  Lee  at  9;3! 
A.   M. 


"  r^-jCriTFRfflitAfiR.I    POST 
MAR»F*12,   1928. 

Miss  Rose  E.  Trainor  will  give  a  talk; 
on  "The  Education  of  the  Blind"  for 
the  Parent-Teacher  Associatfl!H"*>f  the 
Malvern  Road  School  in  the  school  at: 
2.30  p.  m.  Wednesday.  Miss  Trainor, 
who  was  formerly  lecturer  for  the  state 
division  for  the  blind,  will  tell  what  is 
being  done  by  the  division  to  help  the 
blind  and  to  make  all  sightless  persons 
happy  and  useful  citizens. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jones  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  meeting  and  Mrs.  John  Green, 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Alfred  Giles,, 
Mrs.  James  Shaw,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lamb 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  Yarrington  will  as- 
sist her.  Tea  will  be  served  after  Miss 
Trainor's  talk.  ««*  - 


<*/ 


HABANA,  VIERNES,  2   DE  MARZO  DE  1928. 


LA  "FUNDACION  VARONA  SUAREZ". 
Mr.  Allen,  Presidente  del  Institute  de  Ciegos, 
de  Boston,  Estados  Unidos,  en  union  de  la  Dx- 
rectiva  del  Instituto  Nacional  Cnbano  de  Cie- 
gos "Fundacion    Varona    Suarez",    durante    la 


visita  que  aquel  hizo  a  la  institucion  cubana 

que  tiene  su  casa  en  el  numero  30  de  Tulipan, 

Cerro.     Debajo:   alumnos    y    profesores  de  la 

"Fundacion  Varona  Suarez". 


VISITO  LA  ESCUELA 
DE  LOS  CIEGOS  UN 
EDUCADOR  YANQUEE 

En  la  Escuela  de  Ciegos  "Varona 
Suarez"  instalada  en  Tulipan  30,  en 
el  Cerro,  se  cfectuo  esta  niauana  v.m. 
reception  a  tin  distingun'io  eduoador 
de  anoimales  norteaiaeiicano,  ei  Pro 
fesor  Alew. 

Bsfo  institucion  cu'uana,  sostenida 
con  generoso  entusiasmo  por  un  gm- 
po  de  nobles  damas  que  dingo  ei  Se- 
nador  doctor  Varona  Suarez,  real'.i 
za  una  gran  obra  de  caridad  y  dL 
cuitura.  Veinte  y  ciuco  ciegos  do 
ambos  sexos,  1"  da  varoneg  y  12  iicm 
bras,  recil  en  education  y  amparo,  ba 
biendo  realizado  grandes  progresos. 
Log  ciegos  reciben  no  solo  ensenanza 
en  est©  estableciniiento,  si  no  Uan- 
bien   toda    ola&e   de   atentiones,    alo. 


jaraiento,  ocnuda,  ropas,   etc. 

El  Profesor  Alew  visito  todos  los 
departameutos  de  la  cscucia  y  los 
alumnos  bicicron  demostraciones  de 
s;is  progresos,  dandose  olases  a  su 
presencia  por  la  directcra  del  pltu. 
tel  sefiora  Acension  Cedciio  de  Ore- 
gcrio  y  la  sefiorita  Pilar  Le6n. 

De  la  directiva  de  la  institucion  es 
tuvieron  presentes  durante  la  visita, 
la  Presidenta  sefiora  Graciella  Cabr.i 
ra  de  Ortiz  Cano,  la  secretaria,  Era- 
jna  Cabrera  de  Jimenez  Lanier;  La 
Tesorera:  Octavia  Blanco  de  Laurrie 
ta;  la  Vicepresidenta  Mercedes  Ea~ 
guer  y  Cas  Vocales,  seSoras  Alcjandr. 
na  Martinez  de  Peiia;  Rosa  Casuso 
de  Casnso;  Oraciella  xiuiz  dc  Brand. 

La  Adininistradora  de  la  Escuela 
sefiora  Mannela  Eomero  de  Carbolic, 
que  admirableniente  gobierna  el  es- 
tablecomiento  tanibien  estaba  prcser. 
te. 

El  Profescr  Alew  alento  cor.  pa- 
labras  entusiastas  a  las  nobles  seiio- 
ras  que   sosticuen   esta   obra. 


* 
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BosToN,   Mass,  Wayt^er. 

March     isr,  i^.a'g 

REVERE  THIEF 
ROBS  BLIND  WOMAN 

A  blind  woman  storekeeper  was  robbed 
today.  She  is  Miss  Juliet  Parella,  28, 
who  conducts  the  Revere  Music  Shop  at 
280  Broadway,  opposite  City  Hall.  She 
stepped  out  of  the  store  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  when  she  returned  she  noted 
the  absence  of  her  pocketbook,  which 
she  had  left  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  pocketbook  were  $3,  some  keys 
and  a  watch  with  raised  figures.  The 
pocketbook  was  later  found  empty  on 
Broadway  and  given  to  the  police,  who 
are  now  investigating. 


THE  MANCHESTER  CRICKET 

Manchester,  Mass.,  March  16,  1928 

MISS   ETTA   L.   KNOWLTON   FOR- 
MER MANCHESTER  BLIND 
GIRL  HAS   MANY  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS 


The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  Mar. 
11th  contained  a  special  illustrated 
writeup  of  the  career  of  a  remark- 
able young  lady  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
who  once  claimed  Manchester  as  her 
home,  spending  her  girlhood  here, 
Miss  Etta  Knowlton,  the  celebrated 
blind  girl  who  was  overtaken  by  her 
affliction  while  a  resident  of  West 
Manchester.  In  later  years  she  came 
to  Manchester  summers  to  work  in 
the  shop  for  the  blind,  operating  a 
hand  loom  and  doing  other  work. 
Miss  Knowlton  has  a  charming  per- 
sonality and  made  many  friends  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere  and  by  her  in- 
domitable courage  and  persistence 
has  overcome  her  terrible  handicap 
so  she-  has  become  self  supporting  by 
using  the  talents  that  have  been  giv- 
en her.  Miss  Knowlton  takes  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
news  from  her  old  home  town  that  she 
loves  so  dearly,  as  read  to  her  each 
week  from  the  "Cricket"  by  obliging 
friends.  The  writer  has  received 
several  letters  from  her  written  on 
the  type  writer  which  she  has  mas- 
tered with  her  other  accomplishments, 
which  are  splendidly  done. 

Her  particular  friend,  the  poll  par- 
rot which  the  article  mentions  is  also 
a  former  resident  of  Manchester,  the 
one  time  valued  possession  of  David 
Fenton.     The  article  follows: 

Twelve  years  ago  while  Miss  Etta 
Knowlton  was  lying  in  a  bed  at  a 
Boston  hospital  and  very  ill  she  was 
continually  thinking,  "If  I  could  only 
get  up  and  knit."  "Suddenly"  in 
Miss  Knowlton's  words,  "a  dog  sitting 
up  popped  into  my  mind;  it  came  as 
an  inspiration,  the  nurse  wound  some 
yarn  for  me  and  I  started  my  first 
dog.  I  had  learned  the  stitch  at  the 
Perkins  Institute,  but  the  method  of 
using  it  for  making  dogs  came  to  me 
as  an  inspiration." 

These  little  dogs  which  Miss  Knowl- 
ton knits  from  Shetland  floss  have 
been   her   main    source    of   livelihood 


since  1916,  when  she  first  conceived 
them.  Also  she  knits  baby  sweaters,  i 
gloves,  mittens,  bonnets  and  toys. 

Miss  Knowlton  was  born  in  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea  47  years  ago  and 
has  been  blind  since  her  ninth  year 
as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  spinal 
meningitis.  She  lived  12  years  in 
South  Boston,  five  years  in  Cambridge 
and  three  years  in  Eoxbury  and  al- 
though she  has  lived  for  the  last  eight 
years  in  Worcester,  she  does  not  feel 
as  much  at  home  here  as  she  did  in 
Boston. 

As  Sure  As  One  With  Sight 
Miss  Kowlton,  a  slim,  quick  mav-: 
ing  woman,  whose  blue-gray  eyes  do 
not  seem  sightless,  moves  about  her 
room  at  27  Beacon  st.  with  a  certain- 
ty of  direction  which  would  be  credi- 
ble in  a  person  who  possesses  perfect 
vision.  In  fact,  when  she  walked  to 
her  bureau  to  obtain  some  specimens 
of  her  work  ar'l  some  letters,  she  lo- 
cated them  without  any  of  the  flurried 
searching  through  the  bureau  draw- 
ers which  marks  most  people's  efforts 
to  locate  articles  in  these  repositories. 
A  radio  set  stands  in  one  corner  of 
Miss  Knowlton's  room  and  provides 
one  source  of  happiness  for  her,  but 
her  chief  delight  and  refuge  in  the 
dark  days  is  the  large  parrot,  "Paul" 
whose  cage  stands  on  a  table  at  the 
side  of  the  chair  which  she  occupies 
while  knitting  the  little  silken  dogs. 

Sitting  at  the  window  of  her  room 
while  her  slim  fingers  busily  plied  the 
flashing  knitting  needles,  Miss  Knowl- 
ton told  of  her  brave  struggle  to  sup- 
port herself.  She  told  how  she  in- 
vented the  dogs  and,  speaking  of  her 
days  in  Boston  said;  "While  I  was  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  I  walked 
to  church,  to  Trinity  or  to  St.  Paul's. 
I  can  picture  the  stores  and  streets 
when  I  hear  about  them  over  the  ra- 
dio, and  I  believe  that  I  could  con- 
duct people  to  them.  I  have  never 
felt  so  much  at  home  in  Worcester  as 
I  did  in  Boston. 

Not  the  Worst  of  Afflictions 
"I  have  had  both  bitter  and  sweet; 
in  my  life,  but  so  have  most  people, 
and  I  have  had  some  dark  years.  I 
cannot  see  why  people  who  can  see; 
seem  to  think  that  those  who  are  blind 
must  be  helpless,  for  although  blind- 
ness is  a  ^terrible  hardship  it  is  not 
the  most  burdensome  of  afflictions. 

"I  hate  the  word  wonderful  which 
is  used  by  so  many  when  they  see1 
what  the  blind  can  accomplish,  for 
our  fingers  have  been  given  to  us  to 
help  us  in  place  of  eyes  and  the  sense 
of  touch  can  be  developed  when  one 
is  driven  by  necessity. 

"The  State  helps  the  blind  collec- 
tively, but  not  as  individuals,  and  I 
should  like  it  to  know  of  what  even 
one  blind  woman  has  done  to  gain  in- 
dependence. Of  course  there  are  many 
things  which  a  blind  person  cannot 
do  and  I  think  that  when  the  claim 
is  made  that  blind  people  can  tell  col- 
ors by  touch  it  is  going  a  little  too 
far;  also  I  belive  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  denomination  of  paper  money 
by  touch,  for  the  method  Commonly 
used  by  the  blind  is  to  fold  every  bill 
of  a  like  denomination  a  certain  way, 
after  having  been  told  what  numerals 
are  on  the  bill. 


Paul  Demands  Affection 

Paul,  the  parrot,  awoke  from  his 
afternoon  nap  at  this  time,  yawned  a 
few  times  and  turned  an  inquisitive 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  intruder. 
Miss  Knowlton  arose  and  stepped  to 
his  cage,  whereupon  he  raised  his 
head  and  kissed  her,  then  bent  his 
head  to  have  his  head  feathers  ruffled. 

Miss  Knowlton  said: 

"Paul  has  driven  away  a  good  many 
blue  days  for  me.  Before  I  got  him 
if  I  had  been  told  that  a  parrot  could 
do  as  many  things  as  he  can  I  would 
not  have  belived  it.  I  have  had  him 
four  years  and  he  is  28  years  old. 

"When  he  awakes  in  the  morning 
he  says,  'Paul  wants  breakfast.'  He 
receives  more  care  than  some  babies 
and  will  allow  no  one  but  myself  to 
touch  him.  He  is  very  jealous.  When 
people  come  in  and  talk  to  me  for 
awhile  he  soon  starts  talking  as  fast 
as  he  can,  and  if  I  leave  the  room 
for  five  minutes  he  calls  for  me. 

"At  night  he  perches  upon  my  arm 
and  lays  his  head  on  my  shoulder 
while  I  rock  him  to  sleep.  A  funny 
thing  is,  he  will  not  allow  me  to  rock 
him  in  that  wicker  rocker;  it  must  be 
in  this  one.  Parrots  are  very  know- 
ing and  nervous  birds  and  it  requires 
patience  and  gentleness  to  win  their 
confidence  and  to  train  them." 

Knits   in   Two   Colors 

Miss  Knowlton  has  received  letters 
praising  her  dogs  from  people  thru- 
out  the  United  States,  even  from  Cali- 
fornia. Sveral  times  she  has  been 
asked  to  sell  the  pattern  from  which 
people  imagined  she  makes  the  dogs, 
but  she  could  not  sell  the  pattern  as 
she  makes  the  dolls  from  the  image 
which  she  retains  in  her  mind  and 
judges  the  size  of  the  dog  from  start 
to  finish  by  her  sense  of  touch. 

She  knits  the  dogs  in  two  colors 
white  and  brown.  The  dogs  made  from 
white  floss  bear  a  startling  resem- 
blance to  a  silken-coated  puppy  and 
the  brown  dog  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  baby  Chow.  These  dogs 
are  ideal  playthings  for  small  Chil- 
dren. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  purchased  many  of  these 
dogs  from  Miss  Knowlton,  and  al- 
though they  are  not  selling  quite  as 
briskly  as  at  one  time,  she  hopes  to 
sell  enough  of  them  to  continue  her 
self-support,  for  she  does  not  believe 
that  the  world  owes  her  a  living,  but 
asks  only  that  she  be  allowed  to  earn 
one. 


^Wiani     i3uX\iet7i.rt. 


Ap-ril     \<]i.? 


PERKINS  BOYS  AND 

SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

Claudia  Potter 

[Miss  Potter  had  taught  High  School 
subjects  in  the  Boys'  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind  before 
she  entered  the  School  of  Expression. 
After  receiving  a  Teacher's  Diploma  in 
1922,  she  took  up  work  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution.] 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
for  many  years  located  in  South 
Boston,  shows  little  sign  of  the 
institutional  in  its  new  home  in 
Watertown.  Go  up  the  drive  in 
early  spring,  past  the  little  pond 
which  has  been  furnishing  Perkins 
boys  and  girls  eagerly  snatched 
hours  of  skating,  and  stand  under 
the  great  trees  to  enjoy  the  sweep 
of  forsythia  bordering  the  far  side 
of  the  pond.  Enter  the  spreading 
buildings,  or  visit  a  cottage  with 
its  family  of  twenty-five,  and  ob- 
serve that  there  are  two  com- 
pletely distinct  schools,  the  lower 
divided  into  four  independent 
units;  the  upper,  into  two.  No 
mass  education  here. 

Perkins  has  a  colorful  history. 
Doctor  Howe,  its  founder,  is  the 
complete  knight-errant — following 
Lord  Bryon  to  the  Greek  wars, 
founding  Perkins,  pioneering  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf-blind, 
helping  the  slaves,  the  insane, 
founding  a  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded— no  cry  for  help  seems 
to  escape  the  flashing  genius  of 
the  man.  Mr.  Anagnos,  his  Greek 
son-in-law  and  successor,  was  like- 
wise a  vivid  figure  as  head  of  the 
New  England  institution.  And 
Mrs.  Howe's  great  "Battle-Hymn 
of  the  Bepublic"  always  closes 
the  annual  tribute  paid  these  men, 
when  members  of  the  Howe  family 
still  come  as  guests  of  the  school. 
It  is  picturesque  material  for  the 
Spoken  English  teacher  to  draw 
upon  in  preparing  for  this  import- 
ant event  of  the  school  year. 

There  are  a  few  striking  differ- 
ences about  such  a  school  as 
Perkins.  The  small  size  of  the 
classes  has  already  been  suggested. 
Another  special  point  for  the 
Spoken  English  teacher  is  the 
necessity  of  getting  material  copied 
for  the  students.  Aside  from 
Shakespeare,  the  only  usable  play 
we  found  already  printed  in  Braille 
was  Howells'  delicious  farce,  "The 
Sleeping  Car."  For  selections  that 
bear  repeated  use,  the  Perkins 
Music  Department  has  granted 
the  courtesy  of  its  electric  stereo- 
typing machine.  The  Braille  let- 
ters, formed  from  six  dots  as  seen 
on  a  domino,  are  written  upon 
metal  plates,    and   transferred   to 


paper,     as    desired,     by    a    steel 
wringer. 

The  pupils  at  Perkins  average  a 
trifle  older  than  in  other  schools, 
and  so  are  more  mature.  They 
have  an  enormous  advantage  in 
their  excellent  chorus  training,  four 
periods  a  week  throughout  their 
school  life,  directed  with  fine  imag- 
ination. The  benefits  to  their 
speaking  voices  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate. It  is  natural  for  them 
to  listen  more  discriminatingly 
than  we  do,  and  a  characteristic 
diversion  has  always  been  the 
imitation  of  voices — an  Italian 
boy,  say,  talking  Yiddishwise, 
while  the  Jewish  boy  simultane- 
ously jabbers  Italian.  They  have 
been  known  to  assume  a  teacher's 
voice  and  to  succeed  in  imposing 
discipline  upon  fellow  pupils. 

Their  disadvantage  is  obvious — 
they  do  not  see.  There  are  three 
degrees,  partial  sight,  remembered 
sight,  and  no  knowledge  of  sight. 
The  person  who  remembers  sight 
can  be  reasonably  normal.  In 
rehearsing  "The  Brink  of  Silence," 
such  a  boy  set  a  cup  upon  a  table 
without  glancing  down  at  it.  I 
remarked,  "You  would  look  at  it," 
and  after  that,  his  eyes  really 
[appeared  to  follow  the  cup.  In 
r'The  Snare  and  The  Fowler," 
on  the  other  hand,  Sir  Henry  would 
turn  bodily  without  moving  his 
head.  "You  turn  like  a  turkey," 
said  the  boy  rehearsing  with  him. 

The  prolonged  effort  this  Italian 
had  put  into  establishing  the  bear- 
ing suitable  to  a  Sir  Henry  was 
rewarded  when  a  stranger,  who 
saw  the  play,  exclaimed,  "The 
minute  that  boy  came  upon  the 
stage,  I  knew  there  was  going  to 
be  something  interesting."  His 
| was  an  especially  gratifying  case 
|  because  extreme  diffidence  had 
usually  caused  all  the  color  and 
life  to  flicker  out  of  his  voice,  and 
this  play  swept  him  into  his  own 
in  work  of  rare  quality  and  power. 

Except  for  the  duel  in  "The 
Bomancers,"  parts  in  plays  have 
seldom  been  given  on  the  basis  of 
sight.  In  "The  Valiant,"  for  in- 
stance, the  Chaplain  had  been 
totally  blinded  within  three  years, 
while  the  Prisoner  did  not  re- 
member sight.  With  the  Prisoner, 
matters  like  pointing,  turning  the 
head  naturally,  and  walking  prop- 
erly, called  for  great  care.  Though 
well  built,  he  appeared,  in  walking, 
to  move  from  the  shoulder  instead 
of  from  the  hip,  and  he  also  had  a 
habit  of  shifting  from  foot  to  foot, 
and  he  leaned  too  far  back.  The 
tendency  to  withdraw  the  face 
from  possible  bumps  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  faulty  posture, 


and  if  stiffness  be  a  stumbling 
block  for  us  who  see,  what  may 
be  thought  of  these  boys?  They 
submit  with  more  or  less  good- 
natured  grumbling  to  the  diversion 
known  as  parlor  gymnast ics.  hut 
occasionally  one  of  thern  discovers 
real  value  in  harmonic  training. 
A  young  man  whose  summer  work 
was  house-to-house  canvassing 
without  a  guide,  found  that  il 
helped  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of 
getting  about  under  such  diffi- 
culties. 

Getting  from  point  to  point  on 
the  stage  is  not  so  difficult  as 
might  be  supposed.  Sounds  are 
always  a  guide,  and,  if  necessary, 
little  signals  can  be  arranged,  such 
as  clearing  the  throat,  or  a  slight 
sound  from  the  wings.  A  strip 
of  carpet  helped  the  final  march 
in  "The  Valiant."  The  boys  are 
strong  and  active,  and  delight  in 
a  scuffle.  The  policeman  in 
"Spreading  the  News"  lost  a  hand- 
cuff in  the  final  tussle,  but  in- 
stantly placed  his  foot  upon  it 
and  was  able  to  fetter  his  turbulent 
prisoner. 

Informal  entertainments  in  a 
cottage  living  room,  serve  as  train- 
ing for  public  plays  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  boys  not  suited 
for  a  larger  audience.  The  real 
triumph  comes  when  some  un- 
promising youngster  somehow 
awakens  and  surprises  himself  as 
well  as  his  acquaintances.  But 
the  teacher  is  grateful  for  the 
ninety-and-nine. 

Are  they  angels?  Well,  hardly 
ever.  Theyr  are  very  pleasant  to 
work  with,  but  about  once  a  year  I 
drop  my  gentle  ways  for  a  "grand 
sputter."  But  the  barometer  goes 
up  to  fair  and  warmer  when  good 
friends  come  out  from  the  School 
of  Expression.  Domis  Plugge  saving 
a  play  in  emergency:  Frieda 
Altman  acting  "Sylvette"  in  "The 
Bomancers";  Mary  Zaida  Lewis 
playing  "The  Girl"  in  "The  Vali- 
ant;" or  Edward  Abner  Thompson. 
Priscilla  Potter  White.  and 
Florence  Andrew  generously  read- 
ing for  their  Perkins  audience, 
which  is  second  to  none  in  appre- 
ciation and  enthusiasm. 


3  T 


AUrc-k     41,    l<fo<g-. 

GROUPS  OF  BLIND  PUPILS 
TO  APPEAR  IN  THREE  PLAYS 

WATERTOWN.  March  22— Three  one- 
act  plays,  the  annual  dramatic  presen- 
tation by  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  will  be  produced  in 
the  auditorium  tomorrow  night  and 
Saturday  afternoon. 

The  pieces  are  "Master  Pierre  Pate- 
lin."a  15th-century  French  farce;  '•The 
Brink  of  Silence,"  the  story  of  an  ex- 
plorer who  is  believed  lost,  and  "The 
Master  Salesman." 

Alfred  Rhinert,  Manuel  Rueben. 
Robert  Barrett  and  Charles  Warren 
■will  enact  the  principal  roles  in  the 
first  play.  Joseph  Jablonski  has  the 
chief  part  in  the  second,  and  Rhinert, 
C.  Silva  and  Charles  Warner  are  the 
principals  of  the  other. 

This  feature  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution has  attracted  great  attention 
outside  and  the  plays  in  past  years 
have  been  attended  by  visitors  from 
many  parts  of  New  England, 


MARCH    23,     1923 


US' 


DEATHS 


'Abbie  A.  Griffin 
[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

BRATTLEBORO,  Vt.,  March  22— Miss 
Abbie  A.  Griffin,  52,  deprived  since 
birth  of  sight,  died  here  today.  She 
was  bora  here  and  attended  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  and 
later  become  a  personal  acquaintance  of 
Helen  Keller.  Through  the  combination 
of  deft  fingers  and  keen  intellect,  Miss 
Griffin  was  enabled  to  create  many 
beautiful  pieces  of  handiwork  during 
her  lifetime.  Although  she  did  not  know 
the  different  colors  except  by  name,  she 
formed  her  own  ideas  about  them  and 
could  tell  darkness  from  daylight.  She 
could  write  and  read  by  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. She  was  a  constant  attendant  of 
St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

She  leaves  a  sister,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Griffin  of  Brattleboro,  and  two  brothers, 
John  L.  Griffin  of  Brattleboro  and 
Thomas  M.  Griffin  of  Somerville,  Mass. 


Studied  with  Helen  Keller 

Miss  Abbe  A.  Griffin,  who  was  blind 
all  her  life,  is  dead  in  Brattleboro,  "Vt.,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two.  Miss  Griffin  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Helen  Keller,  noted 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman  while  the 
two  were  studying  in  Boston. 

BLIND  FOR  LIFE; 

CHEERFUL  TO  END 


Miss  Abbie  A.  Griffin,  62,  Dies  in  Her 

Home    on    Clark    Street — Knew 

Helen  Keller  Personally. 

Miss  Abbie  A  Griffin,  62,  deprived 
since  birth  of  the  faculty  of  sight  and 
beloved  by  all  for  her  sweet  and  un- 
complaining nature,  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
died  this  morning  at  4.50  o'clock  at  her 
home  on  70  Clark  street.  She  had  been 
in  ill  health  seven  weeks  and  confined 
to  her  bed  the  past  week,  but  she  was 
cheerful  to  the  end.  Death  was  caused 
by  a  complication  of  diseases. 

Born  in  Brattleboro  June  22,  1865. 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Mary  (O'Neil)  Griffin.  She  attended 
St.  Michael's  Parochial  school  and  in 
1881  became  a  student  in  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  East  Boston, 
where  she  remained  nine  years.  There 
were  16  pupils  in  the  class  but  only 
six  graduated.  Miss  Griffin  being  one 
of  them.  During  her  school  course  she 
became  a  personal  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deif, 
dumb  and  blind  woman.  She  also  be- 
came   acquainted      with      the    famous 


Laura  D.  Bridgeman.  After  graduating 
she  returned  to  Bn 

had  since  made  her  home  with  her 
sister,  Miss  Mary  A.  Griffin,  well-known 
proprietor  of  a  halrdresslng  parlor  In 
the  Hooker  building,  and  her  brother, 
John  L.  Griffin,  who  have  given  her 
devoted   care. 

■  Through  the  combination  of  deft 
fingers  and  keen  intellect  'Miss  Griffin 
was  enabled  to  create  many  beautiful 
pieces  of  handiwork  for  which  she 
always  found  ready  sale.  The  articles 
made  by  her  hands  were  of  exquisite 
workmanship  and  perfect  In  every  de- 
tail. For  many  years  she  accompanied 
her  sister  to  the  latter's  shop  each  day, 
busying  herself  with  her  sewing  in 
whlchj  she  found  much  pleasure. 

Although,  she  did  not  know  the  dif- 
ferent colors  except  by  name,  Miss 
Griffin  formed  her  own  ideas  about 
them,  and  she  could  tell  daylight  from 
darkness.  Her  sister  read  to  her  the 
directions  for  doing  a  piece  of  work 
and  after  one  or  two  readings  she  was 
able  to  go  ahead  without  further  help. 
She  gave  credit  for  her  skill  to  her 
teachers  in  school,  who  were  thorough 
in  their  work-.  She  continued  her 
work  until  very  recently. 

Miss  Griffin  read  regularly  the  Ma- 
tilda Zeigler  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 
braillie  edition,  which  she  received 
monthly  and  greatly  enjoyed.  It  is 
thicker  and  larger  than  ordinary  mag- 
azines and  the  letters  are  formed  of 
raised     cioto    over 

passed  her  fingers.  The  magazine  con- 
tains stories  and  articles  and  is  made 
largely  by  blind  people.  Miss  Griffin 
read  with  both  forefingers  at  once,  but 
many  blind  persons  use  only  one  finger. 
There  was  no  means  by  which  she 
could  read  ordinary  printing,  but  her 
sister  read  the  local  and  general  news 
to  her.  She  could  write,  however,  both 
with  the  braille  system  and  with  a 
pencil,  using  a  pencil  in  what  is  known  < 
as  square  hand  writing,  which  could 
be  read  by  anybody. 

Miss  Griffin  was  very  fond  of  music, 
also  happy  in  receiving  her  many 
friends  who  always  remembered  her 
with  various  tokens. 

She  was  a  constant  attendant  at  St. 
Michael's  Roman  Catholic  church, 
where  requieum  mass  will  be  said 
Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock.  The 
burial  will  take  place  in  St.  Michael's 
cemetery. 

Besides  her  sister  and  brother  she 
leaves  another  brother,  Thomas  M. 
Griffin  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  who  'came 
here  because  of  his  sister's  illness.  She 
also  leaves  a  niece,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Swan 
of   Nutley,  N.  J. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28,  1928 

SHOWS  WORK  AND  AIM 

OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

WATERTOWN— March  28— The  an- 
nual report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  has  just  been  is- 
sued. The  report  comprises  a  book  of 
74  pages  and  two  pages  of  maps  of  the 
location  and  grounds  of  the  institution. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  work,  aims 
and  scope  of  the  work  of  educating 
the  blind  in  New  England.  Included 
also  are  individual  reports  from  the 
various  departments  and  courses  in 
typing,  poultry  raising,  home  nursing, 
music,  piano  tuning,  special  methods 
class,  physical  training  and  manual 
training.  The  report  is  well  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  pupils  and  teachers  at 
work  and  play,  accomplishments  and 
projects  of  the  pupils,  the  library  and 
various  buildings. 

The  work  of  the  music  department  In 
giving  the  best  kind  of  publicity  to  the 
institution  is  shown  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  report:  "Last  August 
a  little  group  of  five  music  teachers 
and  pupils  toured  Maine,  giving  con- 
certs before  service  clubs,  granges  and 


other  groups.  Including  a  radio  parish. 
,They  told  the  interested  audiences  how 
they  taug*ht,  and  were  taught,  and 
usually  were  kept  busy  afterward  In 
writing  people's  names  for  them  In 
pencil  print  or  braille.  Demands  for 
appearances  came  in  from  far  and 
near.  They  had  a  good  time  and  more 
than  made  expenses.  The  quintet  sang 
before  more  than  2000  persons,  and  their 
singing  was  four  tiroes  broadcast. 
Every  year  the  whole  glee  club  sings 
before  about  a  dozen  outside  groups, 
and  In  nearly  every  instance  remains  to 
mingle  with  the  hostesses  in  a  social 
evening.  This  club  cannot  accept  ha.lt 
the  calls  made  upon  it." 


fR.    I.)    TRIBUNE 
tCH    29,   1928. 

'  J  Conference  lor  the  Blind 

"Miss  Florence  Burchard  of  Boston, 
head  of  the  employment  bureau  for  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  of  the  Blind, 
and  also  for  Perkins  Institute. Jjjj|git^ 
blind  woman,  will  be  in  Providence  to- 
morrow. 

She  comes  here  for  an  advisory  con- 
ference with  the  blind  teachers,  who  are 
employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Rhode  Island,  to  teach  blind 
people,  and  also  included  in  this  con- 
ference will  be  representatives  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Family  Welfare  Association^^ 


TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE,  MARCH  30.  1928 


DRAMATICS  AT 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE 


Well  filled  houses  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday  afternoon,  Mar. 
23  and  24,  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution showed  how  much  the  pub- 
lic enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  interpretation  of  three  plays 
so  well  chosen  as  to  bring  out  un- 
usual talent  in  these  young  people. 
Under  the  coaching  of  Miss 
Claudia  Potter,  teacher  of  expres- 
sion, these  young  actors  showed 
keen  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  different  roles  and  a  fine  en- 
tertainment was  the  result  of  the 
good  work  of  these  young  ama- 
tures. 

The  time  and  effort  was  made 
for  financial  assistance  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Club  and  the 
Perkins  Athletic  association  both 
of  great  benefit  to  the  whole 
student  body  . 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  program 

given    below    that    not    only    are 

these     boys     clever     in     dramatic 

characters  but  several  of  the  cast 

were  in   the  Glee  Club  or  at   the 

piano  and  Mr.  Raoul  Goguen  gave 

an  organ  suite  by  L.  Boedllmann. 

"MASTER    PIERRE    PATEUN" 

loth  Century   French  Farce 

bv   Guillaume   Alecis 

Translated  bv  Richard  T.  Holbrook 

CHARACTERS 

Master  Pierre  Patelin.  Lawyer. 

Alfred  E.  Reinert 
Guillcmette.  his  Wife.  Manual  Rubin 
Guillaume  Joceaulme,  the  Draper. 

Aldo  Marchesio 
Tibalt  Lambkin,  the  Shepherd. 

Charles  G.  Warner 

The  Judge,  Robert  C.  Barrett 

The  Judge's  Clerk.  Paolo  Giuliani' 

Bystanders,  Peter  F.  Campbell,  John  P. 

Despress,   Rene   Gagnon,   William    Leo 

Lamarine. 

Scene    I.    Patelin's  Dwelling 

Scene    II.     Street 

Scene  III.     The    Market-Place 
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"THE  BRINK  OF  SILENCE" 

Esther  E.  Galbraith 

CHARACTERS 

Ernest  Cole,  Clarence  G.  Keefe 

Marcready,  Joseph  Jablonslu 

Darton,  Kermit  0.  Wesson 

Johnson,  G.  Edward  Grime 

Scene.    A  hut  in  the  Antarctic. 

"THE  MASTER    SALESMAN" 

William  Hazlett  Upson 

CHARACTERS 

The  Salesman,  Alfred  E.  Reinert 

The  Stenographer,  Arthur  P.  Silvu 

Zachary    Taylor   Allen, 

Charles  G.  Warner] 

Office    Boy,  William    Leo    Lamarinc 

Scene.      Salesroom   of    the    Farmers' 

Friend     Tractor     Company     at     Dallas, 

Texas. 

MUSICAL  NUMBERS 
Suite   Gothique,  L.  Boedllmann 

I.  Introduction — Choral 

II.  Menuet   Gothique 
III.     Toccata 

Raoul  Goguen  at  the  Organ 
First    Intermission 
Selections  upon  the  Ampico 

Second  Intermission 
Pilgrim's  Song,  Tschaikowsky 

The  Yeoman's  Wedding  Song, 

Poniatowski 
The  Boy's   Glee  Club 
Tenors:  Charles  P.  Eaton,  Joseph  Jab- 
lonski,    Clarence    G.    Keefe,    G.    Edward 
Grime,  Paolo  Giuliano,  Vinal  R.   Young. 
Basses :    Robert    C.    Barrett,    John    P. 
Eagau,  Kermit   O.   Wesson,   Alfred    Cor- 
mier,  Raoul  Goguen,   Aldo  Marchesio. 
Manuel  Rubin  at  the  Piano 


BOSTON  POST, 


RACKETS  DISPLAYED  AT 
SALESROOM    OF    BLIND 

William  Clennon,  expert,  tennis 
racket  workman  who  is  located  at 
the  workship  for  the  blind,  has  on 
display  in  the  window""  of  the  sales 
room  conducted  on  Eagle  street  by 
the  department  of  the  blind,  a  num- 
ber of  the  famous  Bancroft  tennis 
rackets.  Some  have  been  strung  by 
Mr.  Clennon  and  others  are  shown 
previous  to  stringing.  Mr.  Clennon 
who  is  a  blind  workman,  repairs 
rackets  for  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent tennis  players  of  the  country. 


BOSTON  TRAVELER 


SOCIAL  TOMORROW 
FOR  BLIND  GIRLS 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  at 
Glover  cottage,  Perkins  Institute,  undo 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  committer 
for  the  blind,  there  will  be  a  social.  The 
program  has  been  arranged  with  a  view 
to  pleasing  the  younger  girls.  Their 
will  be  anecdotes  by  Robert  Burlen  o! 
WEEI,  story  telling  by  two  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Wheelock  School  of  Kinder- 
garteners— the  Misses  Frederickson  and 
Wescott — and  a  piano  solo  by  Janio- 
Lavine  of  Wellesley.  Refreshments  will 
be  served.  The  little  hostesses  of  the 
day  will  be  Elizabeth  and  Ruth — daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip'  Jacobs  ol 
Brookline. 

Hafcortal  ViosTurT,«.-fSrAMa3.'i.h«. 

Among  the  many  productions  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  be  connected  with,  in  my 
years  of  costuming  (at  their  initial  perform- 
ances) are  "Injured  Innocents,"  "Simple 
Simon,"    "1492."    "Miss    Simplicity,"    "Baron 


APRIL  11,  ,1928-^ 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting'  feature 
of  the  recent  flower  show  in  Bostons 
Horticultural  Hall,  Eileen  McSweeney 
tells  us.  had  nothing  directly  ttf.ldo  with 
the  exhibits.  She  said  she  saw  a  blind 
woman  being  escorted  among  the  flow- 
ers while  her  companion  carefully  and; 
painstakingly  described  the  flowers  to 
her.  "I  imagine,'  '  says  Miss  Mc- 
Sweeney, "(his  woman  was  probably 
not  born  blind.  For  I  cannot  under-' 
stand  how  colors,  for  instance,  can  be 
described  to  anyone  who  has  never  seen 
anything.  Yet  I  heard  the  escort  use 
language  that  was  in  a  sense  related 
to  touch.  For  instance  she  uted  words 
like:  "sharp,"  "soft,"  "smooth,'  in 
speaking  of  the  colors  of  flowers  and 
in  a  similar  way  defined  the  shape  of 
the  petals.  To  this  the  blind  woman 
added  her  own  highly-developed  sense 
of  touch,  her  finger-ends  barely  touch-1 
ing  the  flowers.  Finally  the  scent,  I 
suppose,  helped  to  round  out  her  men- 
tal picture  of  the  flowers,  so  that  at 
last,  because  of  her  'Sharpened  sense 
of  appreciation,  she  got  much  more  out 
of  that  flower  show  than  many,  who 
could  see. 'M*K»»hiiiM«t4*«f tie**. 
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/Concert  by  Blind  Singers 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution of  Watertown  will  be  heard  in 
a  concert  program  at  the  Union  Congre- 
gational Chapel,  West  Newton  street  and 
Columbus  avenue,  on  Friday  evening  at 
7.45  o'clock.  These  singers  have  gained 
an  excellent  reputation  and  friends  of 
the  institution  are  invited  to  attend  the 
concert. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL,  13,  1938 


To  Entertain  Blind  Girls 

On  Saturday  a  social  for  girls  will  be 
held  at  Glover  Cottage,  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  Watertown,  jnder 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  commif-.ee  for 
the  blind.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Tishler  is  chair- 
man. The  program  will  include  "Anec- 
dotes," by  Robert  Burlen  of  WEEI: 
story-telling  by  the  Misses  Frederickson 
and  Wescott  o£  the  Wheelock  Kinder- 
garten School;  piano  solo,  by  Miss  Janice 
Lavine  of  Wellesley  College. 

The  hostesses  will  be  the  Misses  Eliz- 
abeth and  Ruth  Jacobs,  daughters  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Jacobs  of  Brookline. 
Refreshments  will  be  served.  On  April 
28  a  program  for  boys  is  to  be  given  at 
Potter  Cottage. 


Humbug,"  and  many  others  that  I  could 
name. 

To  me,  the  most  interesting  was  a  full  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare's  "As  you  like  it," 
with  a  cast  of  blind  actors,  from"  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  their  wonder- 
ful work,  the  interpretation  of  the  lines,  was 
proof  of  their  remarkable  mentality,  and  a 
splendid  tribute  to  the  tin-flagging  courage, 
and  fine  faith  in  her  pupils,  of  Miss  Potter,' 
who  is  still  "carrying  on"  in  this  noble  and 
creative  work. 

This  season,  the  dramatic  class  has  pro- 
duced '  The  Brink  of  Silence,"  and— more  re- 
markable than  all— a  French  comedy  of  the  I 


ITEM— LYNN,     MASS, 
APRIL  16,   1928. 

AT    INSTITUTE    FOU    ^LIND. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Lermond  has  con- 
cluded her  Easter  vacation  and  has  re- 
turned to  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown,  where  she  has 
been  since  last  October. 

Miss  Lermond  took  a  course  offered 
by  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  on  blindness  and  is  now 
taking  a  course  in  special  methods  of 
teaching    bliind    children. 

Her  work  consists  in  teaching  and 
observing  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  classes  and  attending  lectures 
The  learning  of  writing  and  reading 
of  Braille  is  included  in  the  course  and 
with  many  lessons  in  handiwork  which 
are  taught  the  blind  people. 

Miss  Lermond  is  an  only  sister  of 
George  and  Leo  Lermond  well  known 
national    champion   runners. 


11  "        '  (CONN.)   COURANT 

APRIL   19,   1328 

Four  Blind  Pupils  \ 

From  Boston  Show 

Their  Work  Here 

or    — 

Group  Now  in  New  York 
to  Return  Friday  For 
Spelling   Match 


Four  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  accompanied 
by  thi'w  tcaiUier,  gave  demonstrations 
of  their  work  during  the  week-end  at 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
on  Holcomb  Street.  From  Hartford 
these  pupils  will  visit  the  New  York 
City  Institute  for  the  Blind,  returning 
Friday  evening  to  be  present  at  a 
spelling  match  to  be  held  at  the  school 
gymnasium  on  Holcomb  Street  at  8:15 
o'clock. 

So  far  as  is  known  this  match  will 
be  the' first  of  its  kind  ever  held.  The, 
contest  will  be  between  the  local 
school  for  the  blind  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
pupils  with  their  teacher  for  the  oc- 
casion. L.  M.  Bugbee.  superintendent 
of  schools  in  West  Hartford,  will  be 
pronouncer  at  the  match.  The  judges 
of  the  contest  will  be  A.  M.  Hitchcock, 
head  of  the  English  department  of  the 
Hartford  Publie  High  School;  Theo- 
dore L.  Holden,  state  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  and  Daniel  P.  Nolan, 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
while  here  gave  demonstrations  of 
map  making  under  the  direction  of 
their  teacher.  Miss  Clara  L.  Pratt. 
This  phase  of  geographical  study  has 
been  developed  during  the  past  six 
or  seven  years  to  a  point  of  high  ex- 
cellence. 

In  the  map  construction  work,  use 
is  made  of  different  colored  plasticene. 
Another  material  is  made  of  finely  cut; 
bits  of  paper,  soaked  in  water  to  the 
consistency  of  jelly.  When  the  ma- 
terial drys  it  hardens  and  permits  the 
pupils  without  sight  to  handle  it  read- 
ily. In  this  way  ruts,  rivers,  valleys, 
etc.,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  sense 
of  touch.   . 


14th  century. 

One  tremendous  result,  in  this  construc- 
tive work  is,  that  the  proceeds  from  these 
plays  are  used  to  help  in  aiding  the  students 
to  a  firmer  footing  in  a  financial  way,  in 
active  life,  outside  trie  "Home." 

—J.   M.  VINE. 


Payson  Park  Church 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
BELMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS 


DAVID   NELSON   BEACH,  Minister 
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To  exemplify  the  spirit  of  our  time  and  help  to  fulfill  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  for  unity,  the  members  of  many  communions  are 
here  uniting  to  pray  and  to  work  together  for  the  building  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  To  co-operation  and  membership  in  this  com- 
munity church  every  household    of  the  vicinity  is    heartily  invited. 


gmtifonj,  May:  13,  192B 

iflnrntnn.  OTnrBl)tp.    10.35  a.  in. 

Let  us  Assemble  for  Worship  in  Silent  Reverence 

Organ  Prelude:  " Mother  Machree "  Ball 

Processional :  365.     The  people  rising  to  join  in  the  second  verse. 
Invocation.  The  people  standing. 

Response  :  Minister  :  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

CHOIR:  And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister  :  O  Lord,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us. 

Choir:  And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

Minister:  O  God,  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us. 

Choir:  And  take  nof  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us. 
Responsive  Reading:  68.  The  people  seated. 

Gloria.  The  people  rising. 

Short  Sermon  "  The  Old  Ribbon." 

Hymn  :  475,  As  the  Beginners  Withdraw 

Scripture  Lesson : 

Anthem:  "Mother  —  Angel  and  Queen  "  Pinsuti 

Prayer  and  Response. 

Offertory:  "Songs  Our  Mothers  Sang"  Geibel 

Doxology  and  Presentation.  The  people  rising  with  the  minister. 

Hymn  :  250  The  people  standing. 

Sermon:  "  My  Mother." 

Recessional :  368  The  people  standing 

Silent  Prayer.  The  people  seated  and  bowing  down. 

Lord's  Prayer. 
Benediction. 
Organ  Postlude  :  "  March  Romaine"  Gounod 

The  flowers  to-day  are  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Fleming. 

§>uttnay  Program 

9.30  A.  m.    Sunday  School. 

12.10  P.  M.     The  Bethany  Class  for  the  Women  of  the  Church  meets  below  the  parlors. 
12.10  p.  m.    The  Russell  Class  for  Girls. 

12.10  P.  M.     The  Delta  Class  for  the  Younc  Women  of  the  Church. 
12.10  P.  M.     The  Gibson  Class  for  the  Young  Men  of  the  Church. 

Topic  :  "  What  is  Mother  Love  ?  " 
12.10  P.  M.     The  Morgan  Class  for  the  Men  of  the  Church. 

Topic  :  "  What  is  the  Kingdom  ?  " 
6.15    P.  M.     Young  People's  Meeting.     Nathaniel  Trull  of  the  Middlesex  C.  E.  Union 

will  speak. 

This  Church  is  supported   by   voluntary  contributions.     Friends   are   invited   to 
share  this  support  by  taking  envelopes  and  making  pledges. 


Junior  Boys.     Mr.  Simpson,  Leader. 

Annual  May  Luncheon  of  the  Women's  Guild. 

Blue  Birds  for  girls  between  5  and  11. 

Servio  Girls  in  Cutler  Hall. 

Choir  Practice  in  the  Parlors. 

Boy  Scouts  in  Cutler  Hall. 

Church   Night  Service.      Rev.  J.   E.   Barker  will   speak   on 

"Present-Day  Passion  Plays." 
Saturday,         Rummage  Sale  by  Circles  IV  and  VI  in  Waverley. 

7.30  P.  M.     A  Hearing  on  the  Parish  House  Plans  will   be  held  in  the 

Parlors.     All  those  with  questions  or  suggestions  are  asked  to 

meet  the  Committee. 
Sunday,  May  20     Sermon  on  "  The  Fruits  of  Light." 


Monday, 

7.00  P. 

M. 

Tuesday, 

1.00  P. 

M. 

Wednesday, 

3.45  p. 

M. 

7.45  P. 

M. 

7.45  p 

M. 

Friday 

7.00  p 

M. 

7.45  p. 

M. 

"  Present-Day  Passion  Plays"  will  be  the  subject  of  the  address  on  Friday  evening 
by  Mr.  Barker.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  matter.  And  his  report  will  be 
most  interesting. 

The  Annual  May  Luncheon  of  the  Guild  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  15,  at  1.00. 
Tickets  at  $1.00  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Earl  Taylor,  Mid.  2269- W,  or  Mrs.  P.  A. 
Myrick,  Bel.  1005-M.  Each  Circle  is  asked  to  present  at  least  one  new  1928  member 
of  the  Guild.  All  members  are  expected  to  respond  to  the  Roll  Call  with  a  short, 
witty  story.  A  musical  program  and  a  reader  will  furnish  the  entertainment.  A 
Style  Show  of  the  Famous  Guild  Dresses  oi:  living  models  will  be  staged. 

Circle  X  will  exhibit  summer  goods  and  lingerie  at  the  Luncheon  on  Tuesday. 
And  there  will  be  new  books  available. 

For  the  Rummage  Sale  on  May  19  in  Waverley,  Circles  IV  and  VI  ask  that  contri- 
butions be  brought  to  the  Church  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Orin  Sargent,  240  Payson  Road, 
Bel.  2024,  or  Mrs.  George  Woodward,  80  Oak  Avenue,  Bel.  1288-M,  would  be  glad  to 
receive  contributions.     All  collections  must  be  completed  by  Thursday,  May  17. 

Save  May  24  for  the  spring  concert  of  the  Perkins  Institute  Glee  Club.     The\ 
Bethany  Class  is  arrargirg  this  concert  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  work  of  Leper 
Relief.     Get  your  tickets  from  members  of  the  Class.     The  Glee  Club  are  donating   " 
their  services  as  a  contribution  to  this  work. 

The  progress  of  the  Canvass  is  encouraging.  There  are,  however,  many  who 
have  not  pledged  or  given.  Mr.  James  E.  Woods,  the  Chairman,  would  be  glad  to 
receive  your  pledge.  Team  Captains  are  urged  to  report  on  any  interviews  which 
have  not  been  completed. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Church  to  the  hearing 
on  plans  next  Saturday  night.  If  you  have  suggestions  the  Parish  House  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  consider  them. 

The  Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Church  comes  on  Sunday,  June  3.  There  will 
be  an  Anniversary  Banquet  on  Tuesday,  June  5.  Save  both  days.  We  hope  that  we 
can  report  a  completed  Building  Fund  Canvass  that  night. 


Minister 
DAVID   NELSON   BEACH,  52  Willow  St.,  Belmont.     'Phone,  31 28-W 

Deacons 
John  W.  Coe  Richard  J.  Cox  Howland  Dudley         R.  Henry  Kingsbury 

James  H.  Corney  Josiah  R.  Crocker        Henry  W.  Gibson  Rodney  C.Walker 

Deaconesses 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Allen  Mrs.  G.  H.  Hadlock  Mrs.  W.  H.  Nay 

Miss  Nina  Anderson  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hinsdale  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wendell 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Currier  Mrs.  B.  C.  Larrabee 

Moderator  —  Dr.  Gilmore  C.  Dickey  Treasurer  —  J.  R.  Giles,  32  Oak  Ave. 

Clerk  —  C.  B.  Van  Wyck,  31  Willow  St.  Asst.  Treas.  —Mrs.  A.  F.  Lewis 

Auditor  —  James  E.  Woods  29  Willow  St. 

Church  Committee  —  Pastor,  Deacons,  Deaconesses,  Moderator,  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Supt. 
of  Sunday  School,  Chairman  of  Prudential  Committee,  Presidents  of  the  Women's 
Guild,  Senior  Endeavor  Society,  and  Morgan  Class.     Meeting,  first  Monday  of  each 
month. 
Prudential  Committee  —  Arthur  W.  Johnson,  Chairman,  11  Long  Ave.,  Belmont; 

Richard  H.  Hitchcock,  Secretary,  107  Lewis  Rd.,  Belmont ; 
Chester  A.  Corney,  Arthur  I.  Davis,  Carlton  W.  Eddy,  Herman  A.  Kiedaisch, 
John  C.  Lord,  Philip  A.  Myrick,  Howard  D.  Sharpe,  Dana  Squires,  Willard  J.  Taylor, 
Ceorge  H.  Webster.  *„ 

Missionary  Committee —  Mrs.  H.  C.  Murlless,  Chairman,  117  Oakley  Road. 
Music  Committee  —  Everett  C.  Hardy,  Chairman,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Jones,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Butters. 
Committee  on  Church  Admission  —  Deacons  and  Deaconesses. 
Committee  on  Publicity  —  T.  F.  Currier  and  Pastor. 
Committee  on  Decoration  —  Willard  J.  Tavlor,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Church  Use  —  H.  B.  Flint,  Mrs.  H.  Dudley,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Larrabee. 
Committee  on  Parish  House  Fund — Jas.  E.  Woods,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Ushers  —  P.  A.  Myrick,  Chairman. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
Superintendent  —  Benton  B.  Bailey  Secretary  —  Clarence  B.  Hamblen 

Asst.  Supt.  —  Edward  M.  Simpson  Treasurer  —  Max  F.  Kirschner 

Cradle  Roll  Supt.  -  Mrs.  S.  H.  Whitney,  723  Belmont  St. 
Primary  Supt—  Miss  Evelyn  Allen  Supt.  Beginners  —  Miss  Marion  C.  Whiting 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY 
President  —  Stanley  C.  Wells  Treasurer  —  Jesse  W.  Billings 

Vice-Pres.  —  Stanley  G.  Russell  Secretary—  Edna  M.  Nordgren 

WOMEN'S  GUILD 
President  —  Mrs.  C.  B.  Mattis  Secretary  —  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Jones 

Vice- Pres.—  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark  Treasurer  —  Mrs.  Gilmore  C.  Dickey 

Chairman  Sewing  Committee  —  Mrs.  E.  S.  Colburn.     Tel.,  Bel.  0382-M. 
Chairman  Calling  Committee  —  Mrs.  F.  W.  Fairfield.     Tel.,  Bel.  2108-M. 
Chairman  Missionary  Committee—  Mrs.  T.  F.  Currier.     Tel.,  Bel.  1536-J. 
Chairman  House  Committee  —  Mrs.  P.  F.  C.-otjohan.     Tel.,  Bel.  0418-M. 
Chairman  Flower  Committee  —  Mrs.  P.  A.  Myrick.     Tel.,  0381-M  Belmont. 

BETHANY  CLASS  FOR  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH 
President  -  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark  Class  Leader  — Mrs.  W.  B.  Mitchell 

MORGAN   CLASS   FOR   MEN 
President  —  A.  A.  Northrop  Secretary  —  C.  B.  Wendell 

Vice-Pres.  —.  B.  C.  Larrabee  Treasurer—  A.  I.  Davis 

Class  Leader,  D.  N.  Beach 

CHORUS  CHOIR 
Director,  Miss  M.  A.  Starbird  Organist,  B.  W.  Reed 


BOSTON    HERALD 


INSPECT  PERKINS 
INSTITUTION  FOR  BLIND 

A  delegation  from  the  Framinghani 
Club  of  Boston  visited  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Watertown 
yesterday  and  inspected  the  classes  in 
session.  Tea  was  served  in  the  domestic 
science  cottage  following  the  inspection. 
The  members  of  the  club  arrived  at  2:15 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
going  about  the  institution. 


THURSDAY,   APRIL  26,   1928 

Interest  is  gathering  momentum  in 
a  program  of  musical  artists  drawn 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  from  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
evening  of  Friday,  May  11,  at  St. 
John's  Church.  The  concert  is  the 
practical  dream  of  several  musical 
friends.  With  the  proceeds  of  the 
evening  they  will  start  a  piano  fund 
for  the  East  Boston  Immigrant  Home, 
a  place  where  such  a  musical  instru- 
ment would  be  a  tremendous  agent  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  that 
mission  station. 

Alvin  Vance  of  Waverley  Ave.  was 
soloist  at  the  evening  service  of  the 
Allston  Methodist  Church  last  Sun- 
day. 


WATEETOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 


APRIL  27,  1928 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE  NOTES 


Last  Friday  the  Boston-Fram- 
ingham  committee  with  guests 
numbering  in  all  about  60  visit- 
ed the  Institution.  A  special  ex- 
hibition of  school  work  was  given 
in  the  Museum  and  refreshments 
were  served  in  Bennett  Cottage. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  girls  of 
the  primary  department  gave  an 
entertainment  for  the  girls  of  the 
upper  school  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Burnell.     >vvu,t '."' :  xr^O* 

Mr.  Clarence  Pratt  with  four  of 
the  boys  of  the  school  left  on  Apr. 
15  and  visited  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Hartford,  Conn,  and  in 
New  York  City.  They  gave  de- 
monstrations of  the  Perkins  school 
work  in  both  places.  The  party 
returned  to  Watertown  last  Sun- 
day after  a  very  enjoyable  trip. 
One  of  the  pupils  was  taken  ill  in 
New  York  and  had  to  remain  there 
a  few  days. 


MUSIC  FESTIVAL  TO 
BEGIN  ON  MAY  11 

School    Glee    Clubs    Will 
"5  Open  Program 


3osfbn's  fifth  Civic  Music  Festival 
begins  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  11,  it 
has  been  announced,  with  a  conclave 
of  school  glee  clubs  which  is  expected 
to  bring  nearly  1000  children  partici- 
pants from  Boston  and  nearby  towns. 
Each  glee  club  will  sing  songs  under 
its  own  conductor,  while  all  will  join  in 
dcing  certain  numbers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ralph  R.  Baldwin,  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  Hartford,  Conn,  public 
schools.  The  party  will  open  in  Jordan 
Hall  at  2:30  p  m. 

In  the  same  building,  at  2:30  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  May  13,  there  will  be  a 
concert  toy  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Joseph  F. 
Wagner,  assistant  director  of  music 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  This  or- 
chestra is  chiefly  composed  of  alumni 
members  of  Boston  High  Sc'.iool  or- 
chestras, and  is  now  in  its  third  sea- 
son. 

At  the  same  hour,  in  Symphony  Hall, 
nine  of  the  most  prominent  choral 
bodies  in  and  near  Boston  will  join  in 
the  fourth  annua'  festival  of  choruses. 
Ralph  R.  Baldwin  will  conduct  the  en- 
semble numbers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May 
16.  about  2000  children  from  18  Boston 
public  schools  will  give  their  annual 
demonstration  of  public  singing  in 
Symphony  Hall.  John  A.  O'Shea,  di- 
rector of  music  in  the  Boston  schools, 
will  conduct  the  big  group. 


Pageant  of  Bands 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  18  and 
19,  girl  and  boy  bands  from  all  over 
New  England  will  be  in  Boston.  Sat- 
urday morning  there  will  be  a  pageam, 
of  bands  on  the  Common,  and  in  the 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  conclave  of 
High  School  orchestras  in  Mechanic's 
Building.  This  conclave  is  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  England 
Music  Festival  Association.  More  than 
100  cities  and  towns  will  be  repre- 
sented by  orchestras  and  bands. 

The  festival  will  close  with  singing 
by  a  chorus  of  100  voices  from  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  chorus  is 
said  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Besides  these  events,  there  will  be 
many  private  concerts  in  studios, 
schools  and  clubs.  The  department 
stores  will  have  singing  at  intervals 
during  tie  week  and  the  University  Ex- 
tension Service  will  give  a  series  of 
free  lectures  on  music. 
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THURSDAY,    MAY    3,    1928 

A  large  number  of  tickets  have  al- 
ready been  sold  for  the  benefit  musi- 
cal to  be  given  Friday,  May  11,  in  St. 
John's  Chapel  for  a  fund  to  purchase 
a  piano  for  the  mission  dispensary  on 
Hull  St.,  Boston.  Various  organiza- 
tions of  the  church  are  assisting  to 
make  the  affair  a  success,  and  pro- 
mise is  given  of  a  fine  program  by 
the  following  artists:  Mr.  Edward 
Jenkins  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  piano;  Mr.  An- 
tonio Martone,  tenor,  Miss  Edith 
Matthews,  soprano,  and  Miss  Claudia 
Potter,  reader — the  last  three  of  Per- 
kins Institution;  an  Italian  player  on 
the  piano  accordian;  Kenneth  Mac- 
Kay  of  Parker  St.,  violin;  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Little  of  Cambridge,  contralto. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 


FRIDAY,  MAY  4,  1928 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 

The    girls    of    Miss    Ferguson's 
gymnastic   class   gave   a   serii 
gymnastic  stunts   in   Dwight    Hall 
on    Monday   evening.      The   scores 
were  as  follows: 

Brooks  Cottage,  4  points- 
Oliver  Cottage,  3  points; 
May  Cottage,  2  points: 
Fisher  Cottage,  0  points. 
In  the  standing  for  the  year  so 
far  Oliver  Cottage   has   one  more 
points  than  Brooks  these  two  cot- 
tages leading. 
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MUSICAL  CLUB  CONCERT 
DWIGHT  HALL  TONIGHT 

The  Thursday  Morning  Musical 
Club  of  Watertown  is  gving  its  an- 
nual guest  night  concert  this  eve- 
ning, Thursday,  May  10,  at  S  o'clock 
in  Dwight  Hall  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 

The  program  will  be  given  by 
Florence  Owen,  contralto;  Ottilia 
Netsch  Tuttle,  violinist;  Emma 
Roche,  organist;  Rudolph  Toll,  clar- 
inetist; and  Verne  Powell,  flutist. 
The  Club  chorus  with  Evangeline 
Johnson  director,  and  Alice  Allen 
Drayton.  Martha  Powell  Letchell. 
Mary  Fishburne,  and  Ruth  Furber  as 
accompanists  will  also  feature  the 
program. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  stu- 
dents made  the  honor  roll  for  the  last 
term.     Their  names   are  as  follows: 

Class  of  192S — Esther  Burgess,  Daniel 
Bythewood,  Puzant  Derderian,  Dorothy 
Durbin,  Albertina  Eastman,  Robert 
French  (Post  Graduate),  Mary  Gardner, 
Gertrude  Harley,  Charles  Ingham,  Alma 
Jefferson,  Alice  Joyce,  John  Kelley,  Al- 
ice Ling-ham,  Ret^y  T,jftlp_  (Post  Gradu- 
ate), Mary  Schwendeman,  Miriam  Ship- 
ton,  Eleanor  Simonatis,  Ernest  Steele. 
Caiiene   Wardwell. 

Super  Honor — Louis  Cotoni,  Eva 
Hicks  (Post  Graduate),  Rae  Sheer.  Al- 
lan Stevenson,  Elizabeth  'Weed,  Florence 
Wilson. 
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'-S.WRENCE    fMASS.)    EAGLE 
MAY   T6,   1928 


India  was  the  topic  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Woman's  union  in  The  vestry  of 
the  First  Congregational  church,  May 
9,  with  Mrs.  Alden  Clark,  Bombay,  as 
speaker  on  -A  Missionary's  Day.  Mrs. 
Clark,  who,  with  her  husband,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Ahmednughher  station 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, is  in  this  country  on  furlough 
and  spoke  at  the  Hyannis  conference 
May  8,  coming  from  there  to  Falmouth 
to  visit  for  several  days  her  friends,  the 
Walter  B.  Snows,  Pin  Oak  way.  In 
addition  to  Mrs.  Clark's  interesting  ad- 
dress, the  program  included  some  violin 
solos  of  Oriental  theme  by  Mrs.  Gladys 
Howard  and  a  group  of  Indian  songs  by 
Mrs.  Cordelia  B.  Albertin. 

Miss  Rachel  Snow,  Pin  Oak  way,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Cape  work  for 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  'Mis- 
sions at  the  Hyannis  conference  last 
week.  Miss  Snow,  whose  winter  home  is 
in  Watertown,  is  prominent  on  the 
board's  Boston  committee  for  home  work 
of  the  missions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Snow  and 
Miss  Rachel  Snow  entertained  over  the 
weekend  Miss  Jennie  L.' Harris  of  the 
child  welfare  department,  Boston  State 
House,  and  Miss  Julia  Burnham.  Lowell, 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for-tae.  Blind.  Miss  Burnham, 
a  brilliant  teacher,  is  herself  totally 
blind  and  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
achievements  in  living,  possible  for  the 
blind. 
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FUNERAL  SERVICES  TODAY 
FOR  MARY  ISABEL  GREELEY 

CONCORD,  N  H,  May  12-The  fii-j 
neral  of  Miss  Mary  Isabel  Greeley,  at, 
one  time  secretary  to  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  a  well-known  worker  for 
the  blind,  will  be  held  Sunday  at  21 
p  m  at  Bradford.  She  was  born  in 
Concord,  Feb  19,  1S43,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  local  high  school  in 
the  class  of  1860.  She  was  for  some] 
years  the  head  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass,i 
and  was  treasurer  of  the  blind  babies' 
nursery  in  Boston. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church  in  this  city  and 
was  the  founder  of  Mercy  Hathaway 
White  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  Bradford, 
where  she  had  made  her  home  in  re^ 
cent  years,  though  her  death  on  Thurs-j 
day  was  at  the  home  of  her  brother,' 
Plummer  Greeley,   in  New  York   city.1 
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TRAINING  OF  BLIND 

"Wonderful"  is  the  wrong  word  In1 
describing  the  accomplishments  of  a 
blind  child,  because  he  has  only  de- 
veloped what  has  been  given  to 
everybody,  but  not  used  by  the  per- 
son with  eyes.  So  said  Edward  E. 
Allen  of  the  Perkins  Jnstitution  for' 
the  Blind  at  Watertown,  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Lions, club  Tuesday 
noon.  He  gave  an  interesting  talk  on, 
how  the  blind  are  trained  to  do 
things  that  appear  extraordinary  to, 
the  average  person. 


Education  is  the  salvation  of  the1 
ind  child  and  he  takes  his  study-) 
ig  more  seriously  than  the  child  | 
ith  seeing  eyes,  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
te  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind) 
t  Watertown,  told  the  Lions  clubj 
esterday  noon  at  the  regular  lunch-, 
on  meeting. 

Although  the  blind  are  in  most 
ases,  humorous  people,  it  is  not  fun- 
iy  to  be  blind,  the  visiting  speakerj 
taid.  The  outside  world,  •  he  con- 
.Inued,  thinks  that .  the  blind  have| 
idditional  powers  that  enable  them' 
,o.  do  things,  hut  this  is  not  so,  the 
ilind  develops  what  we  all  have,  but 
iever  take  the  time  to  develop.  All! 
they  do  is  commonplace  and  not  at 
all  wonderful,   he  asserted. 

One  should  have  a  practical  sym- 
pathy for  the  blind,  he  stated.  You, 
must  not  put  your  hand  in  yourj 
pocket  for  money,  hand  him  a  coinj 
or  bill  and  then  say  good-bye  to  him. 
The  speaker  advised  that  his  audi-; 
ence  selt  a  particular  blind  person; 
and  give  that  person  a  little  personal, 
attention  now  and  then.  Take  them 
for  an  automobile  ride,  he  suggested, 
they  love  to  ride  in  automobiles. 'It 
brightens  up  a  blind  man's  life  to 
have  someone  come  and  offer  to  do 
little  things  for  him. 

Continued  practice  and  work,  hard 
work,  for  weeks  and  weeks,  enables 
a  blind  person  to  read  by  the  Braille 
system  of  alphabet  and  numerals., 
When  he  has  been  trained,  the  blind 
person  is  able  to  read  one-third  asi 
fast  as  the  person  with  seeing  eyes. 
They  can  do  it  because  they  have 
practiced,  Mr.  .Allen  stated,  anu  the1 
feat  is  nothing  wonderful. 

Blind  children  can  run? .  jump, 
swim  and  play  in  the  yards  and  at! 
gymnasium,  even  as  you  and  I.  Tie! 
asserted,   after   they   receive    (raining 


The  students  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution are  taking  advantage  of  the' 
good  weather  to  enjoy  athletic  oon-j 
tests  on  their  spacious  field  off  Beech- 
wood  Ave.  Also  the  nature  classes 
are  out  becoming  familiar  with  the 
birds  and  plants  which  abound  about 
the  Institution  grounds. 

WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

FRIDAY,  MAY  18,  1928 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 

The  grounds  of  the  Institution 
are  beautiful  just  now  with  the 
many  fruit  trees  in  blossom,  the 
forsythla  bushes,  and  all  the  eariy 
spring  flowers  with  a  background 
of  velvet  green  grass. 

Last  week  Miss  Edith  Mathews 
gave  a  very  delightful  recital  ac- 


and  he  offered  proof  of  this  with  a 
moving  picture  which  he  showed 
during  his  talk.  This  film  was  tak- 
en at  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
showed  the  blind  doing  all  manners 
of  work  and-  play.  % 

Although  blind  educationally,  most 
of  the  children  can  see  a  little,  the 
speaker  said.  They  cannot  read  the 
newspapers  or  text  books  but  they 
[have  enough  sigijt  to  enable  them  to 
do    extraordinary    things. 

Perkins  institute  is  not  a  state 
aided  school,  but  state  aiding,  be- 
cause the  state  allows  the  school  $400 
foj-  each  student  a  year,  and  it  costs 
the  school  WOO  to  train  and  kepe  the 
student.  An  endowment  fund  has 
been  established  and  thus  the  work( 
is~carried   on  without  interruption. 

Most  of  the  blind  in  this  country 
are  adults  and  they  go  into  shops 
for  training  on  various  kinds  of 
work.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  them 
the  many  things  taught  the  young 
children  who  adapt  themselves  early 
to  the  tragic  life  of  blindness.  When 
labor  is  scarce,  the  blind  are  asked 
to  come  to  industry  and  help  out  in  i 
the  emergency  but  they  are  casti 
aside  when  seeing  labor  is  plentiful, 
the  speaker  said.  The  youngsters  are 
developed  to  be  keen  of  hearing  and. 
to  observe  by  the  power  of  feeling. 
The  children  try  to  educate  them- 
selves so  as  to  be  self  supporting  in 
the  world  and  could  be  successful  if 
they  received  the  proper  support.  It 
is  tragic,  Mr.  Allen  said,  for  the  blind 
man  to  realize  that  he  is  out  of  the 
swim,  treated  in  a  cold  charitable 
way  and  made  to  feel, that  he  is  not 
wanted. 

The  speaker  said  he  has  been 
working  among  the  blind  for  43  years 
and  has  found  the  task  a  most  pleas- 
ant- one.  


companied  by  her  teacher  Mrs. 
Dudley  Sitts  and  assisted  by  Miss 
Dorothy    Comstock,    violinist. 

Tuesday  evening  the  Perkins 
Choir  gave  their  Concert  in  Dwiglit 
Hall.  Mr.  Tailby  was  the  baritone 
soloist. 

Miss  Anna  Morris  Paine,  who 
came  to  the  Institution  early  in 
the  winter,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  of  Miss  Langworthy, 
passed  away  on  Tuesday,  May  15. 


MUSICALE   AT   ST.   JOHN'S 

The  benefit  musical  given  at  St., 
John's  Chapel  last  Friday  night 
drew  a  large  audience  of  music 
lovers.  The  concert  was  given  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
buy  a  piano  for  the  new  Medical 
Mission  Dispensary,   Boston. 

The  program  was  arranged  byi 
Mr.  Alvin  Vance,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institute,  who  had  visit- 
ed the  Mission  and  realized  the 
need  of  a  new  piano  and  it  was1 
through  his  efforts  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Mrs.  Albert  Hicks 
that    the    unusually    fine    concert 
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Boston,  Mass.,  May  5,  1928. 

THE  CIVIC  MUSIC  ASSOCIATION,  Boston,  cordially  invites  you  to  be  its  guest  at 
the  final  concert  of  the  MAY  MUSIC  FESTIVAL,  to  be  given  by  the  PERKINS  CHOIR 
of  100  mixed  voices  from  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  in  JORDAN  HALL,  Gainsboro  Street,  Boston,  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  20,  1928,  at  3.30  o'clock. 

The  Choir  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  Ralph  Tailby,  baritone,  and  the 

VANNINI  SYMPHONY  ENSEMBLE 

Admission  to  this  concert  is  FREE,  but  tickets  will  be  required  and  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  by  sending  your  request,  together  with  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope, 
to 

Mrs.  William  Arms  Fisher 

362  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


2%  program 

The  Skeleton  in  Armour 

A  Ballad  for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra 


Arthur  Foote 


A  Summer  Idyl  Edward  W.  Jenkins 

A  Quintet  for  Pianoforte  and  strings 

Spring's  Saraband  (MS.)  Herbert  Boardman 

A  chorus  for  mixed  voices  and  orchestra 

The  Immortal  George  W.  Chadwick 

A  Spring  Song  for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra 


Overture  to  "  The  Secret  of  Susanne ' 


Wolf-Ferrari 


The  Highwayman  Deems  Taylor 

A  cantata  for  mixed  voices,  baritone  solo  and  orchestra 


Blind  Girl  Awarded 
Honors  at  Classical 

PLANS  TO  ATTEND 
COLLEGE  IN  N.  Y. 

Ruth    Cohen    Studies    at    High 

School  Two  Years  After 

Perkins  Course 


NAloTCgs1:^.y.  t*\aass.Graxe>t!te. 


Miss  Ruth  Cohen,  the  blind  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Cohen.  2(. 
Wabash  avenue,  will  be  graduated  with 
honors  from  Classical  High  school  in 
June.  She  has  attended  this  school  for 
the  past  two  years  In  post-graduate 
courses  with  biology,  French.  Latin, 
German  and  English  as  her  subjects 

Miss  Cohen  was  born  in  Worcester 
and  attended  grammar  and  high  school 
at  Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown. 
An  uncertified  diploma  from  that  acad- 
emy necessitated  the  courses  here  in 
preparation  for  college.  She  plans  to 
enter    Hunter    College,    New    York,    in 
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the  fall,  and  will  specialize  in  the  In- 
terpretation  of  English   literature. 

Samuel  Cohen,  her  brother,  and  also 
a  senior  at  Classical,  escorts  her  to  and 
from  school,  and  assists  with  her  les- 
sons, especially  those  In  which  she  is 
unable  to  get  text-books  In  Braille.  She 
is  able  to  do  ordinary  class  work  in 
the  study  of  Shakespeare's  •'Hamlet,' 
with  the  aid  of  a  Braille  copy. 

Her  favorite  recreation  is  reading 
and  the  Braille  publications,  "The 
Zlegler,  "The  American  Braille  Re- 
view," the  "Inter-Allied  Braille  Re- 
view," published  In  Paris,  and  the 
"Weekly  News,"  a  current  events  sheet 
in  this  system  of  printing,  enable  her 
to  get  first-hand  information. 

One  of  her  sisters,  Alice  Cohen,  Is 
also  without  sight.  She  also  graduated 
from  Perkins  Institute  and  now  pur- 
sues a  Harvard  Extension  Course 
there  to  eventually  become  an  In- 
structor in  the  school  where  she  was 
educated. 

Another  sister,  Jane,  is  a  secretary 
at  the  Associated  Charities  here,  and 
a  third  is  Anna,  a  teacher  at  Rice- 
square   school. 

Ruth  has  contributed  two  articles  to 
the  Classical  paper.  "The  Argus,"  on 
her  favorite  diversions,  "Reading  as  a 
Pastime."  and  "What  the  Radio  Can 
Do  for  Us."    She  is  21  years  of  age. 
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"geprtwW  ^rc»M  The  Lterarytyjesf-"   . 

ORDINARY  PRINT  TO  BE  READABLE  BY  THE  BLINDI 


THE  BLIND  HAVE  HITHERTO  READ  by  touch,  and 
specially  made  books,  with  letters  formed  of  groups  of 
raised  points,  have  been  required  for  this.  By  a  new 
invention,  named  the  "visagraph,"  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to 
identify  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  sound  after  proper  training, 
and  the  sounds  are  pro- 
duced by  an  electrical 
device  in  conjunction 
with  an  ordinary  book. 
If  this  machine,  the  in- 
vention of  Robert  E. 
Naumburg,  of  Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, 
with  the  assistance  of 
Toivo  Laminan,  a  blind 
sophomore  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, ever  reaches  the 
commercial  stage,  the 
whole  field  of  printed 
books  is  expected  to  be 
opened  to  the  blind. 
Says  the  Boston  Globe, 
in  a  description  of  Mr. 
Naumburg's  machine: 

"The  operation  of  the 
device  is  simple.  The 
book,  in  ordinary  ink 
print,  is  placed  in  a 
mechanical  holder,  which 
keeps  it  rigid  and  bal- 
anced in  its  position,  no 
matter  at  what  point  it  is 
opened. 

"By  a  specially  de- 
signed apparatus  a  light- 
ray  about  l-1000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  pro- 
jected down  upon  the 
printed  page.  The  ap- 
paratus is  so  arranged  that  the  ray  can  be  moved  along  each 
printed  line  at  will. 

"The  selenium  cell  is  the  main  feature  of  the  device.  When 
the  light-ray  is  on  the  white  paper,  an  electric  current  flows 
through  the  apparatus,  'broadcasting'  a  continuous  buzz  through 
an  ordinary  radio  loud-speaker.  One  tube  makes  enough  noise 
in  headphones,  two  tubes,  with  the  speaker. 

"When  the  light-ray  strikes  the  black  of  the  type  the  current 
eeases.  It  is  a  property  of  selenium,  an  element  akin  to  sulfur, 
that  it  acts  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  when  exposed  to  light, 
and  as  an  insulator  when  it  is  dark. 

"Upon  this  needle-ray  device  depends  a  pantograph,  a  variety 
of  the  device  familiar  to  artists  and  architects.  This  one  works 
in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one.  That  is,  distances  traveled  by  the 
point  of  light  are  magnified  four  times  by  the  steel  rod  on  the 
other  end  of  the  pantograph. 

"Underneath  the  upright  rod  on  the  magnified  end  of  the 
pantograph  are  several  aluminum  strips,  set  at  different  levels 
with  slight  indentations  between  them.  These  strips  are  the 
ground  on  which  the  rod  'writes.'  Take  the  capital  letter  'H,' 
for  example. 

"The  operator  begins  at  the  left-hand  side  of  his  little  rack. 
He  draws  the  pantograph  down  over  the  strips.  As  he  does  that, 
the  light  ray  on  the  other  end  of  the  pantograph  traverses  the 
black  line  of  the  left  leg  of  the  letter.  There  is  no  sound,  so  the 
operator  knows  that  there  is  part  of  a  letter. 

"Then  he  moves  his  rod  slightly  to  the  right  and  draws  it 
straight  down,  the  width  of  the  rack.  There  is  a  buzz  all  the 
way  down,  except  for  an  instant  of  silence  in  the  middle,  where 


THE   "VISAGRAPH" 

Robert  E.  Naumburg,  inventor  of  the  new  device  for  enabling  the  blind  to  read 
ordinary  books,  is  shown  giving  a  lesson  to  Toivo  Laminan,  blind  college  student. 


the  light  point  strikes  the  cross  bar  of  the  letter.  No  letter  but 
'  H '  is  like  that,  so  he  recognizes  it  at  once  and  goes  on  the  next. 
"The  operator  'reads'  the  next  letter  in  the  same  way.  It 
requires  practise,  and  it  requires  that  the  operator  knows  the 
shape  of  the  letters.  There  are  several  short  cuts  involved,  by 
which  a  person  may  identify  a  letter  without  tracing  it  all  the 

way.  That  requires  more 
study  of  the  shape  of 
letters." 

This  invention  seems 
thus  to  offer  a  means  of 
transferring  to  the  ears 
of  a  blind  person  one 
of  the  most  valuable 
functions  of  normal  eyes. 
At  present  not  one  book 
in  1,000,  according  to 
Mr.  Naumburg,  is  writ- 
ten either  in  Braille  or 
in  raised  letters.  This 
invention  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a  blind  person 
to  read  for  himself  thou- 
sands upon  thousands 
of  books,  papers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  printed 
things,  which  have  before 
been  unavailable  to  him 
without  the  assistance  of  \ 
a  second  person.  We 
read  further: 

'  '^ro  announcement 
of  this  device  does  not 
mean  that  this  happy 
result  is  to  come  about 
to-morrow.  The  making 
of  this  machine  has  taken 
a  long  time,  and  has  been 
rather  costly.  Mr.  Naumburg  says  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
commercial  invention,  altho  he  has  patented  it. 

"A  year  ago  last  November  he  went  with  Mrs.  Naumburg  to  a 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the  interests  of  the  blind.  He  became 
interested,  and  he  saw  the  desirability  of  some  such  machine  as 
he  has  made.    Then  he  went  to  work  on  it. 

"Last  June  it  had  progressed  so  far  that  he  called  upon  Laminan 
for  assistance,  and  the  two  have  spent  about  three  afternoons  a 
week  on  it  ever  since. 

"This  afternoon  Laminan  sat  before  the  visagraph,  which  held  a 
book  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  read  accurately  a  line  of  type  which 
he  said  he  had  never  seen  before.  It  contained  the  word  'chores,' 
which  was  a  new  one  on  him,  yet  he  picked  it  out.  He  did  not 
read  it  rapidly,  but  he  was  never  at  a  loss.  He  says  that  he 
reads  more  rapidly  now  than  he  could  a  month  ago. 

"The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  visagraph  is  to  be  ex-! 
perimental.  Tests  will  be  made  at  the  Perkins  Institute  to  deter- 
mine whether  children  learn  its  operation  more  rapidly  than, 
adults. 

"Naumburg  has  a  crude  embodiment  of  the  same  principle, 
a  'bridge'  with  huge  letters  on  it  in  black  rubber,  which  the 
students  can  use  to  learn  the  shapes  of  letters.  With  this  bridge, 
the  blind  pupil  traces  the  aluminum  surface  with  a  needle  on  a 
wire,  getting  the  buzz  until  he  strikes  the  black  letters. 

"There  is  also  a  possibility  that  this  visagraph  may  be  adapted 
to  the  use  of  those  who  are  also  deaf.  For  the  deaf  and  blind 
person,  a  vibrating  disk  to  be  held  under  the  finger  may  be 
substituted  for  the  audible  signals  of  the  radio.  A  rough  working1 
model  of  this  variation  is  also  at  Mr.  Naumburg's  .home." 


was  given. 

On  the  program  appeared  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins,  pianist  of  the 
J  New  England  Conservatory  of 
music;  Mr.  A.  Martone,  tenor,  Miss 
Edith  Mathews,  soprano  soloist 
and  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  reader, 
the  last  three  pupils  of  Perkins 
Institute,  Kenneth  McKay  of 
Parker  st,  violinist  and  Mrs. 
Esthaf  Little  contralto  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mi-.  Edward  W.  Jenkins, 
a  former  pupils  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution is  making  his  bow  as  a 
composer  at  Jordan  Hall,  Sunday, 
May  20.  A  substantial  sum  was 
raised  toward  the  piano. 

BOSTON    HERALD 


LARGE  AUDIENCE  HEARS 
PERKINS  BLIND  CHORUS 

The  annual  concert  by  the  Perkins 
Instution  for  the  Blind,  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  observance  of  the  Boston 
Civic  Music  week,  was  presented  yester- 
day at  Jordan  hall.  A  large  audience 
greeted  the  100  members  of  the  chorus, 
all  of  whom  tfre  blind.  The  high  spot  in 
the  program  was  the  performance  of  the 
"Immortals"  by  George  W.  Chadwick, 
the  score  of  which  was  arranged  by 
Edward  W.  Jenkins,  blind  director  of 
the  Perkins  chorus.  The  music  was 
transcribed  into  Braille,  difficult  in  it- 
self, and  was  then  arranged  by  Mr. 
Jenkins   and   printed   in   regular   form. 


Boston,  fr<\as.s..?ost. 
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PERKINS 
CHORUS' 
CONCERT 


Blind  Singers  Admir- 
able in  Romantic 
Pieces 


Yesterday  afterenoon  the  excel- 
lent chorus  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  heard,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Civic  Music  Associa- 
tion, in  a  programme  of  American 
compositions.  The  Vannini  Ensem- 
ble of  Symphony  players  furnished 
the  orchestral  support.  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner,  director  and  trainer  of  the 
chorus,  conducted.  There  was  an 
audience  of  good  size. 


tata,  "The  Skeleton  in 

and   i  uneful   work   that   bears  Weil   Iti 

I  ghlj  "H"' 
tlve  setting  of  Alfred  No: 
tlcally  dramatic  ballad,  "The  High- 
wayman." In  the  performance  of  this 
engaging  work  neither  Uie  romance  nor 
the  drama  was  missed.  And  among 
those  who  deserve  full  credit  for  an 
absorbing  performance  musl  ho  men- 
tioned A.  Ralph  Tallby,  who  sang  the 
important  part  for  solo  baritone, 

Between  these  pieces  came  yesterda] 
two  lyrically  fervent  songs  of  spring: 
Herbert  Boardman's  "Spring's  Sara- 
hand"  and  Chadwick's  "The  Immor- 
lal."  Mr.  Boardman's  piece,  still  in 
manuscript,  further  emphasizes  the  tal- 
ent disclosed  in  his  warmly  imagined 
Overture  "Orpheus  and  Eurydlce," 
heard  for  the  first  time  last  Friday  eve- 
ning at  a  concert  of  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Exceptionally,  yesterday's  concert  of- 
fered a  piece  of  chamber  music  in  Ed- 
ward Jenkins'  "A  Summer  Idyl,"  for 
siring  quartet  and  piano.  The  composer, 
who  is  a  gradwate  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, played  the  piano  part,  and  his 
graceful  well-made  music  earned  him 
hearty  end  long  continued  applause. 
From  Mr.  Jenkins'  hand  came  also  the 
admirable  orchestration  of  the  accom- 
paniment in  Chadwick's  piece.  Finally, 
the  orchestra  alone  was  heard  under 
Mr.  Vannini's  direction  in  the  sparkling 
Overture  to  Wolf-Ferarri's  "The  Secret 
of   Susanne." 


©LOSE 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
CHOIR  GIVES  CONCERT 

In  spite  of  the  rain  yesterday  after- 
noon numbers  of  persons  were  turned 
away  from  Jordan  Hall  yesterday 
where  the  fifth  annual  concert  of  the 
choir  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  given  in  connection  with 
tfay  May  Musical  Festival,  conducted 
for  the  past  week  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Civic  Music  Association  of 
Boston. 

The  100  mixed  voices  were  assisted 
by  the  Vianni  Symphony  Ensemble 
and  A.  Ralph  Tailby.  The  voices 
showed  marked  evidence  of  thorough., 
and  well  directed  training  and  re- 
sponded with  splendid  timbre  and 
sympathetic  understanding  to  the  deli- 
cate nuances  of  the  several  numbers, 
among  which  were  two  compositions 
by  local  composers. 

"A  Summer  Idyl"  is  the  work  of 
Edward  W.  Jenkins,  a  blind  composer, 
who  played  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment yesterday.  The  orchestration  is 
for  a  quintette,  and  Mr  Jenkins  was 
assisted  by  two  violins,  a  cello  and  a 
viola. 

The  other  local  composition  was  by 
Arthur  Foote,  who,  with  Mrs  Foote, 
attended  the  concert.  The  composi- 
tion, which  is  for  mixed  voices,  is 
called  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor."  The 
third  number  was  "Spring's  Sara- 
band," a  composition  for  mixed 
voices  by  Herbert  Boardman. 

"The  Immortal,"  'by  George  W. 
Chadwick,  orchestrated  by  Mr  Jen- 
kins, proved  a  delightful  number  and 
was   appreciatively   received. 

The  Vianni  Ensemble  presented  the 
overture  to  "The  Secret  of  Susanne," 
by  Wolf-Ferrari,  and  the  program 
closed  with  "The  Highwayman,"  by 
Deems  Taylor,  a  cantata  for  mixed 
voices,   baritone   solo   and   orchestra. 

Mrs  William  Arms  Fisher,  president 
of  the  Civic  Music  Association,  was 
in    charge   of   the    festival   program. 


THEWATERTOWNSUN 


THURSDAY,   MAY  24,   1928 
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The  Howe  Reading  Club  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  comprised  entire- 
ly of  girls,  enjoyed  a  picnic  Wednes- 
day at  Beaver  Brook,  Waltham. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  Sunday  after- 
noon numbers  of  persons  were  turned 
away  from  Jordan  Hall,  Boston, 
where  the  fifth  annual  concert  of  the 
choir  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  was  given  in  connection 
with  the  May  Musical  Festival  of  the 
Civic    Music   Association   of   Boston. 

The  honor  of  membership  in  the 
Cum  Laude  Society  of  the  school  was 
bestowed  on  seven  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  this  week.  This  society 
consists  of  members  of  high  schol- 
astic standing  in  the  college  prepar- 
atory course,  in  high  schools  through- 
out the  country,  and  corresponds  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  colleges.  Those 
gaining  this  mark  of  distinction  are: 
John   Kelly  Richard  Wells 

Esther  Burgess        Albertina  Eastman 
Mary   Gardner  Alice    Joyce 

Albert  Nelson 

Mary  Schwendeman,  Ernest  Steele 
and  Elizabeth  Weed  received  their 
memberships  in  the  Fall. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

FRIDAY,  MAY  25,  1928 

».  — — 

Imstead  of  holding  their  picnic 
out  doors  on  Wednesday  night  the 
Howe  Reading  Club  of  Perkins 
Institution  held  it  in  one  of  the 
large  rooms  of  the  school.  An 
evening's  entertainment  was  en- 
joyed after  the  supper. 

PERKINS  CONCERT  AT 

JORDAN  HALI 


The  annual  concert  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  Choir  held  in 
connection  with  the  observance  ot 
Boston  Civic  Music  week  at  Jor- 
dan Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon  was 
attended  by  a  large  audience. 

The  Vannini  Ensemble  Sym- 
phony players  furnished  the  or- 
chestral music.  Edwin  L.  Gardin- 
er directed  the  choir. 

The  two  principal  parts  of  the 
concert  were  "The  Skeleton  In 
Armor"  and  "The  Highwayman." 
The  two  songs  "Spring's  Saraband'' 
and  "The  Immortal"  drew  much- 
applause.  "A  Summer  Idle"  for 
string  quartet  and  piano  was  com- 
posed by  Edward  Jenkins,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Institution,  who  play- 
ed the  piano  part. 


FOOTE  AND  TAYLOR 

The    two   major  works   on   yesterday's 
programme    were    Arthur    Foote's    can- 
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SAOTOBDA'S;  MAY  36,  1938 


Who  Will  Lend  an  Automobile? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Automobiles  are  wanted  to  carry  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  to  the  Bird  Song  Recital  and  Lec- 
ture imitations  of  bird-songs  by  Arthur 
Edward  Wilson  and  talk  by  L.  Raymond 
Talbot,  president  of  the  Brookline  Bird 
Club)  to  be  held  at  Bulflnch  Street 
Church,  Boston,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  School 
always  attend  this  "bird  lecture,"  which 
is  arranged  annually  by  the  May  Lend 
a  Hand  Club.  A  friend  last  year  paid 
for  bringing  the  180  pupils  and  teachers 
in  busses,  and  also  paid  their  admission 
(25  cents  apiece).  He  is  now  in  Europe, 
so  the   help   of  the  public  is  asked. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  meeting 
for  the  best  posters  on  bird-protection  or 
on  kindness  to  animals  and  to  the  blind 
children    for   the   best   made   bird-houses. 

Address  Anna  May  Peabody,  13  Hil- 
liard  street,  Cambridge.  Tel.  University, 
9055-J.  Alice  Stone  Blackwell 

Dorchester. 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
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A  Correction 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  the  appeal  for  automobiles  to  carry; 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  to  the  "bird  lecture"  at  Bui-' 
finch-Street  Church  on  June  2,  it  was: 
stated  that  last  year  one  friend  paid  for, 
bringing  them  all  in  busses  to  this  lec- 
ture— an  annual  affair — and  also  paid, 
their  admission  fee  (twenty-five  centej 
apiece).  Mr.  Chester  I.  Campbell  last, 
year  provided  transportation  for  them' 
all,  but  many  friends  contributed  to  pay 
for  the  admission  and  other  expenses. 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell 

Dorchester;   Mass. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE   BLIND 


JUNE,  1928 


T  ADY  CAMPBELL  and  four 
*-*  other  past  and  present  teachers 
at  Perkins  Institution  were  hos-' 
tesses,  in  April,  to  about  sixty  fel- 
low alumnae  of  the  Framingham 
Normal  School.  Lady  Campbell 
wrote:  "Our  friends  were  interested 
in  all  the  classes  and  gained  a  new 
idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind." 

In  April,  four  grammar 

school  boys,  worthy  and  clever  at 
plasticine  map-making,  with  their 
geography  teacher,  Miss  Pratt,  re- 
turned the  educational  visit  of  the 
Pelham  Parkway  group  described  in 
the  last  Outlook.  Traveling  in  Miss 
Pratt's  Whippet  they  stopped  both 
going  and  coming  at  the  Hartford 
school,  where  they  also  took  in  the 
Hartford-Overbrook  spelling  match. 
They  were  gone  a  whole  week,  and 
brought     back     much     enthusiasm. 

Miss  Claudia  Potter's  class 

in  expression,  which  has  twice  recent- 
ly acted  the  three  plays,  "Master  Pi- 
erre Patelin,"  "The  Brink  of  Si- 
lence," and  "The  Master  Salesman," 
before  audiences  filling  our  large  as- 
sembly room,  netted  from  sale  of 
tickets  $439.25.  This  sum  has  been 
handed  over,  one-quarter  to  the 
boys'  athletic  association  and  three- 
quarters  to  the  Howe  Memorial 
Fund,  a  fund  collected,  contributed 
and  controlled  by  present  and  past 
pupils  of  the  boys'  department,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
blind  persons.  The  Perkins  Alum- 
nae also  have  such  a  fund  usable  for  a 

similar  purpose Mr.  Allen 

announces  that  the  two  bountifully 
equipped  Perkins  Kindergartens  are 
no  longer  full.  He  states  that  there 
will  always  be  vacant  beds  unless 
children  attend  from  outside  New 
England.  One  child  has  come  all 
the  way  from  China  and  Mr.  Allen 
asks :  Should  not  others  come  from 
states  not  having  kindergartens  for 
blind  children? Many  let- 
ters and  encomiums  have  come  to 
Mr.  Gardiner  since  twenty-four  boys 
and  girls  from  his  choir  broadcast 
from  Station  WEEI  in  Boston  in 
February.  Each  spring  since  1925 
the  choir  has  given  a  concert  at  Jor- 
dan  Hall,   Boston,   as   part   of   the 


Civic  Music  Festival.  The  concert 
was  given  this  year  on  May  20th. 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  invited  to 
have  the  Perkins  choir  sing  at  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  Bos- 
ton in  June,  1929 Two 

part-seeing  graduates,  one  also  of 
the  Watertown  High,  are  taking  the 
two-year  course  in  animal  husban- 
dry at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Collegej,  Amherst;  firstt;  'six 
months  theory,  six  practice;  then,  a 
full  year  at  the  college.  At  present 
each  boy  is  serving  his  half-year  on 
farms  with  pay,  the  one  having  to 
do  with  poultry,  the  other  with 
dairy  cattle. 


1  (ME.)    BULLETIN 

JUIJE  7,   1928 


t  v^y  nicely  written  letter  was 
r*3£'nAy  received  by  Mrs.  Xavier  Go- 
din  from  her  little  daughter  Leona, 
who  is,  thanks  to  the  Madison  Kiwan- 
is,  attending  the,  Perkins  Institute  for. 
the  Blind.  Little  Leona  entered  last 
November  and  the  writing  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  child  who  could  see, 
and  who  had  attended  school  much 
longer. 


W.  tsi  &■ 


FIVE  BLIND  TRACKMEN 
WILL  COMPETE  HERE 

Boston  Team  to  Engage  in  Dual 

Meet  Against  N.  Y.  School  for 

Blind  Tomorrow. 


BOSTON,  June  7  (A5).— A  group  of 
five  blind  athletes,  the  track  team  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  of  the  Blind, 
left  here  tonight  to  oppose  the  New 
York  School  for  the  blind  in  a  dual 
meet  at  New  York  on  Saturday. 

The  blind  youths  will  not  engage 
in  any  track  events,  except  the  dash- 
es, but  have  four  field  events  in 
which  the  lack  of  sight  does  not 
materially  hinder  them.  These  events 
are  the  standing  broad  jump,  hop, 
step  and  jump,  standing  high  jump 
and  shot  put. 

During  the  dual  meet  the  running 
lanes  will  be  simplified  by  marking 
the  lanes  similar  to  those  for  whip- 
pet races.  Lengths  of  wire,  with 
rings  attached,  will  be  stretched 
down  each  Lane.  A  rope  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  rings  and  by  holding 
to  this  the  blind  sprinters  will  be 
able  to  keep  i  ntheir  lanes  until  the 
finish  line  is  reached. 
'  The  Perkins  Institute  athletes  mak- 
ing the"  trip  were  Captain  Aldo  Mar- 
chfsionof,  Sagamore;  John  Eagan  of 
Me  James  Hannon  of  Brockton  and 
Matthew  Dimartino  of  Bristol,  R.  I. 
The  squad  was  accompanied  by  £-. 
M.  Andrews,  director  of  athletics  at 
the  school. 
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(Photo  by   Warren  Colby) 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  Track  Team   Which   Meets   the   New   York   School   for   the 

Blind  in  a  Dual  Meet  in  New  York  Saturday 

BACK  BOW — Left  to  Bight — Captain    Aldo^  Marehisio,    Coach    F.    M.    Andrews,     James     Hannon,     Mathew 

DiMartino 
FBONT  BOW— John  Egau  and  Vinal  Young 


WHEN  the  New  York  boat  swings 
away  from  its  berth  late  this  aft- 
ernoon on  board  will  be  a  group  of 
track  athletes,  five  in  number,  the  track 
team  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  of  AVatertown.  The  squad,  accom- 
panied by  E.  M.  Andrews  of  Manchester, 
who  has  charge  of  track  athletics  at  the 
school,  is  on  its  way  to  oppose  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Blind  in  a  dual  meet 
on  Saturday  at  New  York. 

The  youths  do  not  engage  in  any  run- 
ning events,  except  the  dashes,  but  have 
four  field  events  in  which  the  lack  of 
sight  does  not  materially  hinder  them. 
To  keep  the  runners  in  their  own  lanes 
in  the  dashes  is  simplified  by  marking 
the  course  similar  to  those  for  whippet 
races.  Lengths  of  wire  are  stretched 
down  the  course  and  a  ring  is  attached 
to  the  wire.  Attached  to  the  ring  is  a 
rope  and  by  holding  onto  this  the  ath- 
letes are  unable  to  stray  from  their 
course. 

The  events  in  which  the  two  schools 
will  compete  are  the  50  and  100-yard 
dashes,  standing  broad  jump,  hop,  step 
and  jump,  three  consecutive  jumps, 
standing  high  jump  and  the  shot  put. 
Making  the  trip  are  Captain  Aldo  Mar- 
ehisio of  Sagamore,  John  Egan  of  Boston, 


Vinal  Young  of  Augusta,  Me.,  James 
Hannon  of  Brockton  and  Mathew  DiMar- 
tino of  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Track  has  been  engaged  in  by  the 
students  at  the  Perkins  Institution  since 
about  1918  and  once  a  year  what  might 
be  termed  an  intra-fraternity  meet  is 
held.  All  the  cottages  at  the  school  par-' 
ticipate  and  from  these  are  chosen  the 
runners  to  compete  in  an  annual  meet 
with  some  outside  school.  In  past  sea- 
sons the  Overbrook  School  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  provided  the  opposition,  but 
this  season  the  meet  was  arranged  with 
the  New  York  school  and  a  year  hence 
the  metropolitan  athletes  will  come  here. 

The  inter-cottage  meet  this  year  was 
won  by  the  Eliot  cottage  and  on  its  team 
were  two  of  the  five  boys  who  are  op- 
posing the  New  Yorkers.  The  meet  is 
dividing  into  three  groups,  juniors,  inter- 
mediates and  seniors,  and  the  cottage 
totalling  the  largest  number  of  points 
in  the  three  divisions  is  the  victor.  This 
year  the  Eliots  won  with  56  points,  main- 
ly through  the  efforts  of  Young  and 
Marehisio.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
two  members  of  the  team  who  are 
totally  blind.  The  other  is  Hannon,  while 
the  rest  have  only  a  slight  amount  of 
sight. 


DiMartino.  it'  he  were  not  handicapped 
as  he  is,  would  probably  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  school  track  team  around 
Boston.  He  might  be  termed  a  one-man 
track  team.  He  is  the  leading  dash  man, 
and  has  also  turned  in  the  best  perform- 
ances this  season  in  the  broad  jump, 
hop,  step  and  jump  and  three  Consecu- 
tive jumps.  He  has  done  about  11  sec- 
onds in  the  100,  9  feet  10  inches  in  the 
standing  broad.  25  feet  9  inches  in  the 
hop.  step  and  jump,  and  2S  feet  4  inches 
in   the   three   consecutive   jumps. 

In  the  other  two  events  Hannon  has 
turned  in  the  best  marks.  He  has  done 
4  feet  3  inches  in  the  standing  high 
jump  and  has  tossed  the  12-pound  shot 
about  37  feet.  The  other  youths,  all  of 
whom  range  in  age  bet  ..een  seventeen 
and  nineteen,  have  followed  closely  on 
the  heels  of  their  teammates  in  regard 
to  marks  in  the  different  events.  On 
Saturday  DiMartino  will  participate  in 
every  event  except  the  high  jump;  Cap- 
tain Marehisio  will  be  in  the  hop,  step 
and  jump,  high  and  broad  jumps;  Egan 
in  the  standing  high,  broad,  three  con- 
secutive jumps,  and  hop,  step  and  jump: 
Young  in  the  dashes,  broad  and  three 
consecutives,  while  Hannon  will  be  in 
all  but  the  hop,  step  and  jump. 

Bulokr 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  NOTES 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  a  large 
number  of  the  pupils  attended  the 
bird  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Talbot 
and  Mr.  Wilson  at  Bulfinch  place, 
Boston. 

The  Perkins  Chorus  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  East  Junior  High 
School  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
exercises. 

In  the  evening  the  boys'  depart- 
ment gave  two  one-act  plays  in 
Bridgeman  cottage.  Both  pjays, 
"The  Doctor  In  Spite  of  Himself" 
and;  "Free  Speech"  were  cleverly 
put  on. 

The  advanced  music  pupils  of 
the  Institution  gave  a  very  fine 
piano,  organ  and  vocal  concert  in 
Dwight  Hall  last  evening. 

A  picked  team  from  the  Athletic 
Ass'n.  have  gone  to  New  York  to 
compete  Saturday  with  the  ath- 
letic team  from  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Perkins  alumnae  held  their 
all-day  annual  meeting  yesterday 
at  the  Institution. 

The  Genevieve  Haven  class  of 
expression  will  give  an  entertain- 
ment in  Dwight  hall  this  evening 
at  8  o'clock, 

Saturday  morning  the  eighth 
grades  of  the  boys'  department 
will  hold  their  graduating  exer- 
cises. 

Dr.  French  rrom  tne  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Berkeley,  California 
Is  visiting  the  Institution.  Wednes- 
day morning  he  spoke  to  the 
pupils  at  the  morning  exercises 
and  told  them  a  little  about  Cali 
fornia. 


THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES, 
JUNE    10,    1928. 


BLIND  HOLD  TRACK  MEET. 


Ne    wYork    Sightless    Athletes    De- 

,      feat   Bostonians    in    Bronx. 

Blind  athletes  representing  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  defeated  by  a  score 
of  40  to  23  a  track  team  sent  down 
by  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  in  a  unique  track  contest 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  Pelham 
Parkway  and  Williamsbridge  Road, 
the  Bronx. 

Aided  by  special  devices  in  the  run- 
ning events,  the  meet  went  through 
smoothly,  the  only  collisions  of  ath- 
letes occurring  in  an  event  that 
called  for  three  consecutive  jumps 
forward.  The  jar  of  landing  after 
the  first  jump  forced  some  of  the 
boys  out  of  line  and  into  each  other 
but  the  few  collisions  resulted  in  no 
injuries. 

The  running  events  were  simpli- 
fied by  icnes  similar  to  those  used  in 
whippet  racing.  Ropes  attached  to 
rings  sliding  on  wires  guided  the 
runners.      Matthew     Dimartino,     of 


Perkins  Institute,  won  the  50-yard 
dash  in  5  3-5  seconds. 

The  standing  high  jump,  which 
also  presents  a  problem  for  the  blind, 
who  can  guage  the  height  of  the 
crossbar  only  by  sense  of  touch,  was 
won  by  John  Bito  of  New  York  with 
a  jump  of  4  feet  6  inches. 

A.  O.  Duer  is  athletic  director  for 
the  Bronx  Institute,  and  E.  M.  An- 
drews coach  for  Perkjns  Institute. 


l^o-stoN,  N\bss.,  VAe-ra\^. 
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PERKINS  ATHLETES 
ARE  BEATEN,  40-23 


Boston   Blind   Boys  Lose  in 
N.  Y.  Track  Meet 


rSpecial  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

NEW  YORK,  June  9— Blind  athletes 
representing  the  New  York  Institute  fcr 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  defeated  by 
a  score  of  40  to  23  a  track  team  sent 
down  by  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  in  a  unique  track  contest  held! 
this  afternoon  at  Pelham  Parkway  and 
Williams  Bridge  road,  the  Bronx. 

Aided  by  special  devices  in  the  run- 
ning events,  the  meet  went  through 
smoothly,  the  only  collision  of  athletes 
occurring  in  an  event  chat  called  fcr 
three  consecutive  jumps  forward.  The 
jisr"  of  landing  aitm'  the  first  jump 
forced  some  of  the  boys  %Lt  of  line  and 
into  each  other,  but  the  few  collisions 
resulted  in  no  injuries. 

The  running  events  were  simplified 
by  lanes  similar  to  those  used  in  whip- 
pet racing.  Ropes  attached  to  rinps 
sliding  on  wires  guided  the  runners, 
Matthew  Dimartino  of  Perkins  lnsti-| 
tute,  won  the  50-yard  dash  in  5  3-E 
seconds. 

The  standing  high  jump  which  also 
presents  a  problem  for  the  blind,  who 
can  gauge  the  height  of  the  cross  bar 
only  by  sense  of  touch,  was  won  by 
John  Bito  of  New  York  with  a  jump  of 

4  feet  6  inches. 

A.  O.  Duer  is  athletic  director  for 
the  Bronx  institute  and  E.  M.  Andrews 
coach  for  Perkins  institute. 

Fifty-yard  dash — Dimartino.  Perkins:  Ban- 
rert.  New  York;  Zeffaro,  New  York.     Time — 

5  3-5s.  i 

Seventy-five-yard  dash — Dimarino.  Perkins:' 
Zeffaro.     New    York;     Bausert,     New     York. 
Time — 8s. 

Broad  jump— Bito.  New  York,  first:  zef- 
faro. New  York,  second;  Dimartino,  Perkins, 
third.     Distance — 9ft.  Sin. 

Shot  put — fnrraham,  New  York,  first- 
Brown,  New  York,  second:  Bito,  New  York, 
third.     Distance — 35it.   S  8-!3ii. 

Standing  his-h  jump— Bilo.  New  York, 
first:,  Hannon,  Perkins,  second:  Jlarchisiol., 
Perkins,    third.     Height— rift.   Bin 

Three  consecutive  jumps— Bito.  New  York, 
first:  Zeffaro,  New  York,  second:  Dimartino, 
Perkins,    third.      Distance — 29ft.    n'iin. 

Hop.  step  and  jump — Dimartino.  Perkins, 
first:    Zeffaro,     New    York,    second:    Brov.u. 


New   York,    third. 


1        1QOQ 


BLIND  BOYS  HAVE 
ATHLETIC  CONTESTS 

/LnJw  YORK.  June  9  (UP).— The 
Perkins'- Institute  for  the. Blind  of 
Boston  and  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  will 
hold  a  track  meet  today.  Wires 
strung  along  the  track  will  guide 
the  runners  on  their  course  The 
jumpers  will  depend  entirely  on 
their  intuition. 


tOWBLL    (MASS.)    COURIER-CITIZEW 
Jb'NE  8,  1928 

Blind  Youths' 
to  Hold  Dual 


ir 


Track  Meet 


BOSTON,  June  7  (IP)— A  group  of 
five  blind  athletes,  the  track  team  of 
the  Perkins  Jngti^ut  e  of  theBlind.  left 
h  em  TBJngnt  to  opposetrfe'TI'f^w'Tt'ork 
School  for  the'  Blind  in  a  dual  meet 
at  New  York  on  Saturday.  The 
blind  youths  will  not  engage  in  any 
track  events  except  the  dashes,  but 
have  four  field  events  in  which  the 
lack  of  sight  does  not  hinder  them. 
These  events  are  the  standing-  broad 
jump,  hop,  step  and  jump,  standing 
high  jump  and  the  shot  put.  Dur- 
ing the  dual  meet  the  running  of  the 
dashes  will  be  simplified  by  marking 
the  lanes  similar  to  those  for  whip- 
pet races.  .  Lengths  of  wire,  with 
rings  attached  will  be  stretched  down 
each  lane.  A  rope  will  be  attached 
to  the  rings  and  by  holding  to  this 
the  blind  sprinters  will  be  able  to 
keep  in  their  lanes  until  the  finish 
line  is  reached. 

The  Perkins  institute  athletes 
making  the  trip  were  Capt.  Aldo 
Marchisio  of  Sagamore,  John  Eagan 
of  Boston,  Vinal  Young  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  James  Hannon  of  Brojkton  and 
Matthew  Dimartino  of  Bristol,  R.  I. 
The  squad  was  accompanied  by  L.  M. 
Andrews,  director  of  athletics  at  the 
school. 


■  )    TELEGRAM 
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BLINDJTHLETES 
MEET  ON  TRACK 


Bosfon  Team  to  Face  New 
York  School  Representa- 
tives in  Special  Meet. 


BOSTON,  June  7. — (By  Associated 
Press)  A  group,  of  five  blind  athletes, 
the  track  team  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute of  the  Blind,  left  here  tonight  to 
oppose  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind  in  a  dual  meet  at  New  York  on 
Saturday. 

The  blind  youths  will  not  engage  i.i 
any  track  events,  except  the  dashes, 
but  have  four  field  events  in  which 
the  lack  of  sight  does  not  materiall;.' 
hinder  them.  These  events  are  the 
standing  broad  jump,  hop.  skip  and 
jump,  standing  high  jump  and  the  shot 
put. 

During  the  dual  meet,  the  running 
of  the  dashes  will  be  simplified  by 
marking  the  lanes  similar  to  those  for 
whippet  races.  Lengths  of  wire,  with 
rings  attached,  will  be  stretched  down 
;ach  lane.  A  rope  will  be  attached  to 
-,he  rings  and  by  holding  to  this  the 
jlind  sprinters  will  be  able  to  keep  in 
:heir  lanes  until  the  finish  line  is 
•eached. 

The  Perkins  Institute  athletes  mak- 
ng  the  trip  fere  Captain  Aldo  Marchi- 
io,  of  Sagamore:  John  Eagan,  of  Bos- 
on; Vinal  Young  of  Augusta,  Me.: 
'ames  Hannon,  of  Brockton  and  Mat- 
hew  DiMartino  of  Bristol.  R.  I.  The 
quad  was  accompanied  by  E.  M.  An-i 
.rows.  director  of  athletics  at  the 
chool. 
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Sagamore  Boy 
Sprinters  of 


Heads  Blm^h^ 
Perkins  School 


Boston,  June  8  W»)— A  group  of 
five  blind  athletes,  the  track  team 
of  the     Perkins     Institute    of    the 


Blind!  l£ft_jl££fc_la&t.  night  to  op- 
pose theNewYoi 


„  York  School  for  the 
Blind  in  a  dual  meet  at  New  York 
Saturday.  The  blind  youths  will 
not  engage  in  any  track  events,  ex- 
cept the  dashes,  but  have  four  field 
events  in  which  the  lack  of  sight 
'  does  not  materially  hinder  them. 
These  events  are  the  standing 
broad  jump,  hop,  step  and  jump, 
standing  high  jump  and  the  snot 
put  The  running  of  the  dashes 
will  be  simplified  by  marking,  the 
lanes  similar  to  those  for  whippet 
races.  Lengths  of  wire,  with  'tags 
attewfied  will  be  stretched  down 
each  lane.  A  rope  will  be  attached 
vo  the  rings  and  by  holding  to  this 


the  blind  sprinters  will  be  able  to 
keep  in  their  lanes.  The  Perkins 
Institute  athletes  making  the  trip 
were  Captain  Aldo  Marchisio, 
Sagamore,  John  Eagan,  Boston; 
Vinal  Young,  Augusta,  Me..  James 
Hannon,  Brockton  and  Matthew 
Dimartino,   Bristol,  R.  I. 


Aldo  Marchisio  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Marchisio,  Saga- 
more. His  family  saw  him  as  the 
New  York  boat  passed  through  the 
canal  at  Sagamore  last  night.  Aldo, 
18,  and  his  brother,  Quido.  16.  bav  , 
been  students  at  Perkins  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  They  sang  with  the 
Perkins  institute  choir  in  Jordan 
hall  May  20.  Aldo  is  specializing 
in    vocal   and    instrumental   music. 


Blind  Pupils  foV/o/J 
Track  Meet 

\  J&J  By  UriiUYi   Pn-»i      / 

^^TfEW  YORK— The  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  blind,  of  Bos- 
ton, andtheNew  York  Institute 
for  the  education  of  the  blind 
will  hold  a  track  meet  today. 
Wires  strung  along  the  track 
will  guide  the  runners. 
Jumpers  will  depend  entj^ly 

^•nin  tuition. 
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(By  the  United  Press) 
New  York. — The  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  of  Boston  and  the  New 
Y«*  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  will  hold  a  track  meet  to- 
day. Wires  strung  along  the  track  will 
gurde  the  runners  on  their  cottrse.  The 

Jumpers  will  depend  entirely  on  their 
ntuition. 


BRONX    fN.   Y.1    HOME    NEWS 
JUNE  9,   1928 

Blind  Athletes  to  Stage 

Track  and  Field  Games 
x>       — 

Baad  track  men  will  compete  for 
athletic  honors  at  Pelham  Pkwy. 
and  Williamsbridge  Rd.  today  when' 
the  New  YoTk  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  ineets  the 
Perkins  Institute  foT"Che  Blind  of 
Boston.  " 

According  to  A.  C.  Duer,  athletic 
director  of  the  Bronx  institution,  his 
men  have  overcome  their  handicap 
of  sightlessness  to  a  great  degree 
and  can  make  a  creditable  showing 
•  in  track  and  field  sports.  Their  acute 
sense  of  direction,  together  with 
various  ingenious  devices  to  aid 
them,  make  it  possible  for  the  blind 
nthletes  to  measure  up  favorably 
with  normal  high  school  athletes. 

The  team  from  the  Bronx  institu- 
tion includes  John  Bito,  captain; 
Earle  Brown,  Paul  Zesaro,  Howard 
Van  Dyne,  Valentine  Bangert  and 
Llyod  Ingraham. 

BATTLE  CREEK  MTCF  JOTTRNA* 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  9.  1928. 

/BLIND   RUNNERS  COMPETE. 

f  New  York,  June  9.— (U.  P.)  — 
,Tlie  Peiith^sjnstjtutejjjr  ,t,Ue..ijliod 
of  Boston  and  tlie  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  education  '  of  the 
blitd  will  hold  a  track  meet  today. 
Wires  strung  along  the  track  will 
guide  the  runners  on  their  course. 
The  jumpers  will  depend  entirely 
on  their  intuition.  i 


JBtimT Athletes "fiMlk$t 
'    TnVaned  Contest  To-Bay 


Bu^jifing  tmd  leaping  In  the  dark,  the 
blind  athletes  of  the  Perkin&,JnSthYute 
for  the  BlinJ,of  BostdHTand  the  New 
YorE'lnstltute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  will  compete  this  afternoon  In 
a  unique  contest  at  Pelham  Parkway 
and  Williamsbridge  Road,  the  Bronx. 

A.  O.  Duer,  athletic  director  of  the 
Bronx  institution,  declared  yesterday 
that  his  young  men  have  overcome  the 
handicap  of  sightlessness  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree,  and  can  perform  creditably 
in  many  track  and  field  sports.  With 
the  aid  of  ingenious  devices  and  their 
acute  sense  of  direction,  the  blind  ath- 
letes compare  favorably  with  normal 
high  school  students. 

The  Boston  school  has  eent  five 
youths  to  the  meet,  while  the  local  In- 
stitution has  entered  six.  The  events 
scheduled  include  the  60-yard  dash, 
75-yard  dash,  standing  high  Jump, 
standing  bread  jump,  hop,  skip  and 
Jump,  three  consecutive  jumps  and  the 
shotput. 

The  running  events  are  simplified  by 
pranging  lanes  similar  to  those  used 
lrr^yhippet  races.    Rings  are  attached 


N.y.  city 
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to  the  wire  etrands  that  mark  each 
lane  and  ropes  tied  to  the  rings.  By 
holding  onto  these  ropes  the  blind 
snrlnters  are  enabled  to  keep  In  a 
straight  line  to  the  finish.  Some  of 
Mr.  Duer's  proteges,  however,  have  un- 
dergone such  painstaking  training  that 
they  can  dispense  with  the  ropes. 

Most  of  the  other  events  are  com- 
paratively simple  for  the  blind  ath- 
letes, altough  the  high  Jump  presents 
a  problem.  The  Jumper  has  only  his 
sense  of  touch  to  gauge  the  height  of 
the  crossbar  before  he  leaps.  And  yet 
the  best  mark  made  at  the  Bronx 
school,  four  feet  ten  Is  only  a  few 
Inches  under  the  world's  record  for  the 
standing  high  Jump. 

The  Perkins  Institute  contestants 
who  have  come  here  from  Boston  ac- 
companied by  E.  M.  Andrews,  their 
coach,  are  Aldo  Marchislonof,  Captain; 
John  Eagan,  Vinal  Young.  James  Han- 
non and  Matthew  Dimartino.  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  team  includes  John  Bito, 
Captain;  Earle  Brown,  Paul  Zesaro, 
Howard  van  Dyne,  Valentine  Bangert 
and  Lloyd  Ingraham. 

rAe  ricaM. 
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Blind  Athletes 
- -En  Route  Here 
\  For  Track  Meet 

BOSTON,  June  7  (P).— A 
group  of  five  blind  ath- 
letes, the  track  team  of  the 
Perkings  Institute  of  the 
Blind,  left  here  tonight  to  op- 
pose the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind  in  a  dual  meet  at 
New  York  on   Saturday. 

The  blind  youths  will  not 
angage  in  any  track  events, 
except  the  dashes,  but  have 
four  field  events  in  which  the 


lack  of  sight  does  not  materi- 
ally hinder  them.  These 
events  are  the  standing  broad 
jump,  hop  step  and  jump, 
standing  high  jump  and  the 
shot  put. 

During  the  dual  meet  the 
running  of  the  dashes  will  be 
simplified  by  marking  the 
lanes  similar  to  those  for 
whippet  races.  Lengths  of 
wire  with  rings  attached, 
will  be  stretched  down  each 
lane.  A  rope  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  rings,  and  by 
holding  to  this  the  blind 
sprinters  will  be  able  to  keep 
theri  lanes  until  the  finish 
line   is  reached. 
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Although  Sightless  These  Boys  Enjoy  Camp  Life 


Through  the  Interest  of  the  Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind,  These  Pupils  of  Perkins 
Institution  Will  Have  a  Week's  Outing  at  Massapoag  Lake,   Dunstable 

FRONT  ROW — Left  to  Right — A.  Ferguson,  G.  Marchisio,  T.  Donovan,  W.  Cook, 

F.  Green,  G.  Faiee,  H.  Rainville,  L.  Stott. 
SECOND  ROW — E.  Di  Cisco,    W.  Berube,    A.   Connier,    B.   Chambeau,    N.   Pike, 

P.  Guiliano. 
BACK  ROW — A.  Marchisio,  E.  Grime,  A.   Czert,  Allen  Johnston   (Gym   Teacher), 

C.  Danielian,  C.  Simons,  J.  Hannon  and  M.  Di  Martino. 


A  GROUP  of  twenty-three  blind  boys 
studying  at  Perkins  Institution  in 
'  Watertown  left  today  for  a 
week  at  camp  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Massapoag,  Dunstable.  They  will  be 
guests  of  the  Boston  committee  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  Mrs.  Benjamin  Tishler 
of  Chestnut  Hill  is  chairman.    This  is  a 


part  of  the  summer  program  which  will 
include  daily  readings  at  Rogers  House, 
South   Boston. 

The  committee's  seventeenth  season  of 
winter  activities  came  to  a  close  today 
when  twenty  girls  from  Woolson  House, 
Cambridge,  enjoyed  the  annnual  outing 
and  had  tea  in  Winchester. 

The  Boston  committee  for  the  blind 
works    in    close    co-operation    with    the 

BogTorl,  tVSas-5..  G-\o\ae,. 


Masachusetts  Division  fc .  the  Blind. 
Cases  are  turned  over  to  the  committee 
from  the  State  division  for  aid.  visiting 
and  social  service  work.  This  committee 
also  gives  medical  care  to  families  when 
it  is  needed:  glasses  are  provided;  private 
visits  to  eye  specialists  are  financed 
when  individual  care  is  necessary,  and 
aid  is  given  to  families  where  there  is  a 
sightless  case. 


BLIND  GRADUATES  GIVEN 
DIPLOMAS  AT  WATERTOWN 

WATERTOWN,  June  19— Seven  stu- 
dents of  $?aJPerkins  Institution  for1 
the  Blind  received  their  diplomas  at 
gradTJttWwn  exercises  this  morning  and, 
four  received  certificates  from  .the! 
pianoforte  tuning  department. 

The  Perkins  Chorus,-  famous 
throughout  New  England,  opened  the 
exercises  fry  singing  "The  Immortal," 
(Spring  song)  by  Chadwlck. 

Gra.dU6.ting  students  read  essays  as 
follows:  Mary  Rita  Hanley,  "Enjoy- 
ing Travel  While  Remaining  at 
Home";  Beulah  Clarabelle  Kelley,  "A 
Blind   Child   Among   the   Deaf";   John1 


P.  Eagan,  "The  Juvenile  Court"; 
Clarence  Geoffrey  Keefe,  "The  Com-j 
mon  Need";  Joseph  Jablonske,  "Higherl 
Education  for  the  Blind";  Manuel! 
Rubin,  "Language,  the  Universal) 
Bond." 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  sang  "A  Psalm 
of  Life"  and  the  chorus  closed  the! 
graduation  exercises  by  singing  "The 
Silent   Sea." 

Those  receft-ing  certificates  from  thai 
piano  tuning  department  were  Gilbert 
Joseph  Amirault,  Albert  Raymond  Picrj 
colo,  Rovert  I.  Rosenbloom  and  Hum- 
berto  Gregorio  Santiago. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  hold  an 
all-day  meeting  of  the  institution  to-1 
morrow.  A  feature  of  the  meetings 
scheduled  for  morning  and  afternoon 
will  be  the  report  of  the  "Keep-In- 
Touch"  committee.     This  committee  is 


working  on  the  occupations  rof  grad- 
uates with  the  intention  of  helping; 
them  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  also  to  furnish  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  working  conditions  and 
opportunities  for  graduates.  A  ban 
quet  will  be  held  in  Dwight  Hall  in  the 
evening. 

Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Jamaica  Plain,  is 
president  of  the  association;  Charles 
H.  Prescott,  Winthrop,  is  secretary, 
and  Elwyn  H.  Fowler  of  Watertown, 
head  of  the  piano  tuning  department, 
is  treasurer. 

The  association  has  145  members 
scattered  over  the  United  States. 
About  60  members  are  expected  from 
all  parts  of  New  England  for  tomor- 
row's' meeting.  _^r 
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Blind  Athletes  to  Meet 
In  Varied  Contest  To-Day 


Running  and  leaping  In  the  dark,  the 
blind  athletes  of  the  °"-^"g  T"°)fflt-e 
for  the  Blind  oi  ..Boston,  and  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  will  compete  this  afternoon  in 
a  unique  contest  at  Pelham  Parkway 
and  Willlamsbridge  Road,  the  Bronx. 

A  O  Duer.  athletic  director  of  the 
Bronx  'institution,  declared  yesterday 
that  his  young  men  have  overcome  the 
handicap  of  sightlessness  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree,  and  can  perform  creditably 
in  many  track  and  field  sports  With 
the  aid  of  ingenious  devices  and  their 
acute  sense  of  direction,  the  blind  ath- 
letes compare  favorably  with  noimal 
high  school  students. 

The  Boston  school  has  sent  five 
youths  to  the  meet,  while  the  local  in- 
stitution has  entered  six  The  events 
scheduled  include  the  50-yard  dub, 
75-yard  dash,  standing  high  jump 
standing  bread  jump,  hop,  skip  and 
jump,  three  consecutive  jumps  and  the 

^ThTrunning  events  are  simplified  by 
arranging  lanes  similar  to  those  used 
?n whippet  races.     Rings  are  attached 


Ito  the  wire  strands  that  mark  each 
lane  and  ropes  tied  to  the  rings.  By 
holding  onto  these  ropes  the  blind 
sprinters  are  enabled  to  keep  In  a 
straight  line  to  the  finish.  Some  of 
Mr.  Duer's  proteges,  however,  have  un- 
dergone such  painstaking  training  that 
they  can  dispense   with  the  ropes. 

Most  of  the  other  events  are  com- 
paratively simple  for  the  blind  ath- 
letes, altough  the  high  jump  presents 
a  problem.  The  jumper  has  only  his 
sense  of  touch  to  gauge  the  height  of 
the  crossbar  before  he  leaps.  And  yet 
the  best  mark  made  at  the  Bronx 
school,  four  feet  ten  is  only  a  few 
inches  under  the  world's  record  for  the 
standing  high  jump. 

The  Perkins  Institute  contestants 
who  have  come  here  from  Boston  ac- 
companied by  E.  M.  Andrews,  their 
coach,  are  Aldo  Marchisionof,  Captain; 
John  Eagan,  Vinal  Young,  James  Han- 
non  and  Matthew  Dimartino.  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  team  includes  John  Bito, 
Captain;  Earle  Brown,  Paul  Zesaro, 
Howard  van  Dyne,  Valentine  Bangert 
and  Lloyd  Ingraham. 


Los  AHflalgg  CaV.^tTfAes. 
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BLIND  GIRL  HONOR  STUDENT 

Graduates  From  High  School  With  Highest  Marks  in  All 

Studies;  Also  Active  in  Athletics;  Has  Been 

Sightless  Since  Birth 


WORCESTER  (Mass.)  June  9. 
(Exclusive) — Overcoming  obstacles 
that  would  have  stumped  many  oth- 
er students  who  are  blessed  with 
all  their  natural  faculties  and  set- 
ting a  record  that  probably  will 
stand  for  many  years  in  the  annals 
of  local  school  history,  Miss  Ruth 
Cohen,  blind  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Cohen  of  20  Wabash 
avenue,  this  city,  will  be  graduated 
from  Worcester  Classical  High 
School  this  month  with  honors — a 
Horace  Maan  pupil  with  highest 
marks  in  all  her  studies  at  the 
school. 

Although  blind   since  birth,   Miss 
Cohen    has    succeeded     in  getting 


more  out  of  life  than  many  young 
people  blessed  with  perfect  vision. 
She  Is  keen  and  alert  and  takes  a 
live  interest  .in  not  only  her  school 
work  but  In  athletics  as  well,  swim- 
ming and  hiking  with  great  enjoy- 
ment. 

She  was  born  to  Worcester  and 
attended  the  grammar  schools  and 
high  school  at  Perkins  Institute  in 
Watertown.  An  uncertified  diploma 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  made 
necessary  the  courses  at  Classical 
High  School  here  so  that  she  might 
prepare  for  college.  Miss  Cohen 
plans  to  enter  Hunter  College,  New 
York,  In  the  fall.  She  will  special- 
ize In  the  Interpretation  of  English 
literature. 
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PERKINS  ATHLETES 
ARE  BEATEN,  40-23 

Boston    Blind    Boys   Lose    in 
N.  Y.  Track  Meet ' 


ISpprinl  nispalrh  to  The  Hernldl 

NEW  YORK,  June  9— Blind  athletes 

representing  the  New  York  Institute  for 

the  education  of  the  blind  defeated  by 

a  score  of  40   to^   a    track  team  sent 


down  by  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Eoston,  in  a  unique  track  contest  held 
this  afternoon  at  Pelham  Parkway  and 
Williams  Bridge   road,   the  Bronx. 

Aided  by  special  devices  in  the  run- 
ning events,  the  meet  went  through 
smoothly,  the  only  collision  of  athletes 
occurring  in  an  event  that  called  for 
}.hvee  consecutive  jumps  forward.  The 
;sr  of  landing  a  ftp,-  the  first  jump 
forced  jome  of  the  boys  out  of  line  and 
into  each  other,  but  tho  few  collisions 
resulted  in  no  injuries. 

The  running  events  were  simplified 
by  lanes  similar  to  those  used  in  whip- 
bet  racing,  Ropes  attached  to  rings 
sliding  on  wires  guided  the  runners. 
Matthew  Dimartino  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, won  the  50-yard  dash  in  5  3-E 
seconds. 

,  The  standing  high,  jump  which  also 
presents  a  problem  for  the  blind,  r.'hc 
ican  gauge  the  height  of  the  cross  bar 
only  by  sense  of  touch,  was  won  by 
John  Bito  of  New  York  with  a  jump  of 
4  feet  6  inches. 

A.    O.   Duer    is    athletic    director   fo- 


Blind  Boys'  Track  Meet 
Won  by  N.  Y.  Institute 

Dashes,  Jumps  and  Shot  Put  In- 
cluded in  Program 

The  track  team  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
defeated  that  of  the  Perkins  I 
tnr  th&.Bllad  of  WatertowTr.-TraSTTyes- 
terday  In  a  meet  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  New  York  Institution.  Pelham 
Parkway  and  Willlamsbridge  Road,  the 
Bronx.     The  score  was  40  to  23. 

Lanes  for  the  runners  were  laid  out 
with  steel  cables  on  each  side  and  each 
runner  held  a  string,  which  was  looped 
over  the  cable,  to  guide  him.  High 
jumpers  gauged  the  height  of  the  bar 
with  their  fingers  while  Jumping.  The 
high  Jump  was  a  standing  one.  Other 
events  were  the  shot  put.  the  broad 
jump,  the  triple  Jump  and  the  hop, 
skip  and  Jump. 

Numerous  alumni  were  present  and 
both  they  and  the  students  cheered  en- 
thusiastically during  the  progress  of 
the  meet. 

-r.-yard  dash:  Won  by  Di  Martlno.  Perkins. 
Time,    s    seconds. 

•ifi-yard  dash:  Won  by  Dl  Martlno,  Per- 
kins.   ."»  3-5    seconds. 

Broad  lump:  Won  by  Bito,  New  York.  9 
feet  8  Inches. 

Shotput:  Won  by  Ingraham,  New  Yorlc.  35  ^ 

feet  8  3-5  inches.  s' 

High    Jump:    Won    by   Bito.   New   York.   4    * 
feet  H  inches. 

Three  consecutive  Jumps:  Won  by  Bito. 
New  York.  L'9  feet  5  Inches. 

Hop.  skip  and  Jump:  Won  by  Dl  Martlno. 
Perkins,   2?   leet  3   Inches. 

Di  Martlno.  of  Perkins,  won  10  points 
and  was  high  scorer  In  the  meet. 


the  Bronx  Institute  and  E.  M.  Andrews 
coach  for  Perkins  Institute. 

pard  'lasb — Dimartino,    Perkins:  Ban- 
grer't.  New  York:  Zeffaro,  New  York.     ! 
S  3-58. 

Seventy-five-yard  dash — Dimarino.  Perkins: 
Zpffaro.  New  York:  Bangert.  New  York. 
Time — 8s. 

Broad  jump — Bito,  New-  York.  fir«i:  Zei- 
faro.  New   So  V  Dimartino.   P 

third.     Distance — 911 

Shot     put — Imrraham,     New     York 
Brown.    New  Yorl  .si  Bito.    New   York, 

third.     Distance — 35fi 
- 

firsi  :    Hyn  ,    Pel  kihi      -  ■  - 

5,   third       H  e  i  - 

Three  const    ■  ■  *  -    York, 

first:  Zeffaro.   New   York,   second:   Dim 
Perkins,    third.      Distance — 20fl 

Hop.                               —I 
-  .  ;•  •    vc".,.^      ^-pW    York,    second:    Brown. 
New    York.    thtr<t  ._._ 
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&J~3!iD    ATHLETES    COMPETE 


The  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  Boston  and  the  Neve  York 
InsJjiiiito^Wr^nre  Education  of  the 
Blind  will  hold  a  track  meet  to- 
day. Wires  strung  along  the  track 
will  guide  the  runners  on  their 
course.  The  jumpers  will  depend 
entirely  -«fF*HI6rrTntuiuonT 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

GRADUATION   TUESDAY 

Annual  graduation  exercises  of  the! 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu-j 
setts  School  for  the  Blind  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Institution  next  Tues-j 
day  morning,  June  19,  at  10.30.  The! 
local  school,  which  has  made  such  a 
notable  record  in  teaching  blind  peo-, 
pie,  was  founded  in  1S32. 

Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1928 
Mary  Ellen  Doyle 
John   P.   Egan 
Mary  Rita  Hanley 
Joseph  Jablonske 
Clarence    Geoffrey   Keefe 
Bevtlah    Clarabelle    Kelley 
Manuel  Rubin 
Certificates    from    the    Pianoforte 
Tuning    Department 
Gilbert  Joseph  Amirault 
Albert   Ramond   Piccolo 
Robert  I.   Rosenbloom 
Humberto  Gregorio   Santiago 

ANNUAL    AWARDS 
W.H.S.    TROPHIES 
MADE  WEDNESDAY 

Wednesday  morning's  Assembly  at 
the  Senior  High  School  was  featured 
by  the  annual  presentation  of  tro- 
phies. The  Potter  Athletic  trophies 
were  awarded,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  donor,  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  School  Committee, 
namely,  Homer  C  Perkins,  Raymond 
H.  Wilson  and  Charles  Hall,  Jr. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  ini- 
tiation ceremony  of  the  scholarship 
society,  Cum  Laude,  conducted  by 
Principal  E.  H.  Whitehill,  president  of 
the  local  chapter,  and  Miss  Mildred 
B.  Harrison,  secretary.  Certificates 
of  membership  and  the  gold  key,  the 
emblem  of  the  society  were  presented 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Severance  of  the 
faculty  and  to  the  following  members 
of  the  Senior  Class:  Esther  Burgess, 
Albertina  Eastman,  Mary  Gardner, 
Alice  Joyce,  John  Kelly,  Albert  Nel- 
son, Elizabeth  Weed  and  Richard 
Wells. 

The  "Troubadours"  furnished  music 
for  the  Assembly. 

Winners  of  the   Trophies 

"Washington  &  Franklin  Medal  for  Ex-! 
cellence  in  United  States  History — Rich- 
ard D.  Wells.  Quid  Nunc  Trophy 
awarded  to  the  girl  in  the  Senior  Class 
for  character,  personal  influence  and 
leadership — Elizabeth    Pitman. 

The  Harvard  Club  Trophies  awarded, 
to  the  boy  in  the  Senior  Class  and  a  boy1 
in  the  Middler  Class  preparing  for  col- 
lege who  shall  give  most  promise  of  sue-, 
cess  in  college-r-Class  of  192S,  John  J. 
Kelly;    class    of   1929,    Edward   P.    Loring. 

Potter  Trophies  for  scholarship  award- 
ed for  excellence  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments— Esther  Burgess,  Dorothy  Durbin, 
Albertina  Eastman,  Mary  Schwendeman, . 
Elizabeth  Weed,  ~John  Kelly,  Albert 
Nelson,    Ernest    Steele. 


\ti-i\ef\oftn,  WiWne-  ttftixp-rise. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

GRADUATION 

~" 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  June  19  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

The  program  has  been  arranged 
as  follows; 

Chorus — "The  Immortal"  (Soring  Song). 
George  \V.  Chadwick 


Essays : — Enjoying  Travel  while  Re- 
maining at  Home,  Mary  Rita  Hanley 
The   Historv   of  my  Reading, 

Mary  Ellen  Doyle 
A  Blind  Child  among  the  Deaf, 

Beulah  Clarabelle  Kelley 
Part  Song — "A  Psalm  of  Life,"      Pinsuti 

Girls'  Glee  Club 
Essays: — The    Juvenile    Court. 

John  P.  Egan 
The  Common  Need, 

Clarence  Geoffrey  Keefe 
Higher  Education  for  the  Blind, 

Joseph  Jablonske 
Language,  the  Universal  Bond, 

Manuel  Rubin 
PRESENTATION   OF   DIPLOMAS   AND 

CERTIFICATES 
Chorus — "The    Silent    Sea,"       Neidlinger 
Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1928 
are  as  follows: 

Mary  Ellen  Doyle 
John  P.  Egan 
Mary  Rita  Hanley 
Joseph   Jablonsky 
Clarence  Geoffrey  Keefe 
Beulah   Clarabelle   Kelley 
Manuel  Rubin 
CERTIFICATES   FROM   THE 
PIANOFORTE   TUNING   DEPARTMENT 
Gilbert  Joseph  Amirault 
Albert    Raymond   Piccolo 
Robert  I.   Rosenbloom 
Humberto    Gregorio    Santiago 
Class  Colors — Rose  and  Silver 
Class   Flower — Violet 
Class   Motto — Non   sibi    sed    omnibus 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Senior  Class,  Watertown  High 
School  will  be  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium this  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Rev.  Thomas  Roy  of  Brockton 
will  deliver  the  address.  Rev. 
Richard  Splaine  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Waverley  will  give  the 
invocation.  The  diplomas  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Charles  0.  Chase 
chairman  of  the  School  board. 
The  list  of  graduates  follows: 
COLLEGE 

Frances    Catherine    Avanzine 

A.  Theodosia   Blenn 

Theodore   Oscar  Bogosian 

Ceasar  Michael   Bortone 

Esther    Isabelle   Burgess 

Mildred    Elizabeth    Campbell 

Bernard  Freeman  Cann 

Paul   Coolidge 

Dorothy    Frances    Durbin 

Marv   Albertina   Eastman 

Ruth   Mary    Fall 

Mary   Gardner 

Tateos    Hagopian 

Gertrude   Agnes  Harley 

Alice   Ellen   Joyce 

John   Francis   Kelley 

Ruth   Kendall   Lindbladh 

Elizabeth   Marshall    Little 

Helen  Rita  Lyons 
The  Potter  Trophies  for  scholar- 
ship awarded  for  excellence  in 
scholastic  attainments  were 
awarded  by  Principal  Whitehill 
to  Esther  Burgess,  Dorothy  Dur- 
bin, Albertina  Eastman,  Mary 
Schwendeman,  Elizabeth  Weed, 
John  Kelly,  Albert  Nelson  and 
Ernest  Steele. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

Perkins  alumnae  association 
held  their  all  day  meeting  last 
Thursday.  There  were  two  chang- 
es in  the  officers  elected  Miss  Lily 
Howard  retired  as  president,  Misj 
Mary  Thompson  taking  he-  ;:!ace, 
Miss  Gladys  Eolton,  v:ci-p:'es. ; 
Miss  Annie  Hirailton,  rec.  sec; 
Miss  Julia  Burnham,  cor.  sec; 
Miss  M.  Eunice  French,  treas. ; 
board  of  directors,  Miss  Helena 
Drake,  Miss  Mabel  Parcher,  Miss 
Rose  Trainor  and  Miss  Lily  How-, 
ard.  In  the  afternoon  a  reception 
and  social  hour  was  given  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  dur- 
ing which  time  community  sing- 
ing was  enjoyed.  In  the  evening  a 
very  entertaining  program  of  mu- 
sic, readings  and  a  short  play  was 
broadcasted  by  the  alumnae  tal- 
ent. Dinner  and  supper  was  ser- 
ved in  Fisher  cottage. 

A  picked  team  from  the  boys' 
Athletic  Association  competed 


with  the  New  York  team  at  New 
1  York  last  Saturday  and  lost  to  a 
score  of  40  to  23.  The  boys  how- 
ever enjoyed  their  visit  there 
visiting  a  number  of  places  of  in- 
terest in  and  around  the  city. 

Last  Friday  evening  pupils  of 
Miss  Haven's  class  of  expression 
gave  a  very  delightful  entertain- 
ment. 

Monday  the  girls'  kindergarten 
enjoyed  a  picnic  at  Revere  and  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  girls' 
primary  went  to  Nantasket.  The 
next  day  the  kindergarten  boys 
held  their  picnic  at  Revere. 

A  group  of  20  boys  enjoyed  a 
trip  to  Lake  Massapoag,  Dunstable 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bos- 
ton Committee  for  the  Blind. 

This  evening  pupils  -of  Miss 
Mabel  Starbirds'  classes  will  give 
a  recital  in  Dwight  Hall. 


■  = 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1928 

■ 

BLIND  GRADUATES  GIVEN  ' 
DIPLOMAS  AT  WATERTOWN 

WATERTOWN,  June  19-Seven  stu-j 
dents  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  received  their  diplomas  at 
graduation  exercises  this  morning  and 
four  received  certificates  from  the 
pianoforte   tuning  department. 

The  Perkins  Chorus,  famous 
throughout  New  England,  opened  the 
exercises  oy  singing  "The  Immortal," 
(Spring  song)  by  Chadwick. 

Graduating  students  read  essays  as 
follows:  Mary  Rita  Hanley,  "Enjoy- 
ing Travel  While  Remaining  at 
Home";  Beulah  Clarabelle  Kelley,  "A 
Blind  Child  Among  the  Deaf";  John 
P.  Eagan,  "The  Juvenile  Court"; 
Clarence  Geoffrey  Keefe,  "The  Com- 
mon Need";  Joseph  Jablonske,  "Higher 
Education  for  the  Blind";  Manuel 
Rubin,  "Language,  the  Universal 
Bond." 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  sang  "A  Psalm 
of  Life"  and  the  chorus  closed  the 
graduation  exercises  by  singing  "The 
Silent   Sea." 

Those  receiving  certificates  from  the 
piano  tuning  department  were  Gilbert 
Joseph  Amirault,  Albert  Raymond  Pic- 
colo, Rovert  I.  Rosenbloom  and  Hum- 
berto Gregorio  Santiago. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  hold  an 
all-day  meeting  of  the  institution  to- 
morrow. A  feature  of  the  meetings, 
scheduled  for  morning  and  afternoon, 
will  be  the  report  of  the  "Keep-In- 
Touch"  committee.  This  committee  is 
working  on  the  occupations  of  grad- 
uates with  the  intention  of  helping 
them  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  also  to  furnish  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  working  conditions  and 
opportunities  for  graduates.  A  ban- 
quet will  be  held  in  Dwight  Hall  in  the 
evening. 

Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Jamaica  Plain,  is 
president  of  the  association;  Charles 
H.  Prescott,  Winthrop,  is  secretary, 
and  Elwyn  H.  Fowler  of  Watertown, 
head  of  the  piano  tuning  department, 
is  treasurer. 

The  association  has  145  members 
scattered  over  the  United  States. 
About  60  members  are  expected  from 
all  parts  of  New  England  for  tomor- 
row's' meeting. 


ERIE    (PA.)    TIMES 

JUNE  15,  1928 

New  York— The  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  blind  of  Boston  and  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  will  hobi  a  track 
meet  today.  Wires  strung  along 
the  track  will  guide  the  runners  on 
their  course.  The  jumpers  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  their  intuition. 
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[WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  20,  1928 

SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
HOLDS  GRADUATION 


Alumni  Association  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  Has  Re-       i 
union  Today 


Seven  blind  students  of  the  Perkins  | 
Institution  for  the  Blind  received  their 
diplomas  yesterday  at  the  annual  grad- 
uation exercises  held  at  the  school  in 
Watertown,  and  four  students  received 
certificates  from  the  piano  tuning  de- 
partment. Musical  selections  were  given 
by  the  Perkins  chorus  and  the  Girls' 
Glee  Club. 

The  alumni  association  will  hold  its 
annual  reunion  and  meeting  today.  The 
feature  of  the  day  will  be  the  report  of 
the  "Keep  in  Touch"  committee.  This 
group  is  working  on  the  reports  of  oc- 
cupations of  graduates  with  the  inten- 
tion of  helping  them  keep  in  touch  with 
one  another,  also  te  furnish  statistical 
information  concerning  working  condi- 
tions  and  opportunities  for  graduates. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  21,  1928 


PERKINS  ALUMNI  ELECT  A. 
MARTONE  OF  DORCHESTER 

WATERTOWN,  June  21— A.  Martone 
of  Dorchester  was  elected  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  the  annual 
meeting-  at  the  school  yesterday.  Be- 
tween 50  and  60  graduates  of  the  school 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  at- 
tend. 

Other  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
F.  J.  Mack,  Watertown,  vice  president; 
Charles  H.  Prescott,  Winthrop,  record- 
ing secretary;  F.  J.  Rochford,  Newton 
Liower  Falls,  corresponding  secretary; 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Watertown,  treas- 
urer; Wilfred  Gosselin,  Agawam,  ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

The  graduating  class  of  11  members, 
which  received  diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates Tuesday,  was  admitted  to  the 
association. 

Following  the  banquet  in  Dwight 
Hall  last  night  there  was  an  entertain- 
ment, _j.    ,._  ^a^, 


,ya 
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BLMLTEACHERS 
EXCHANGE  IDEAS 


Hand-Made  Maps  for  Geogra- 
phy Work  to  Be  Demonstrat- 
ed at  Faribault. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  June  25.— (j9P)'— 
Headed  by  Superintendent  E.  E.  Al- 
len of  Watertown,  Mass.,  approxi- 
mately 150  teachers  and  superinten- 
dents of  schools  for  the  blind  were 
here  today  for  the  opening'  of  the 
biennial  convention  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind. 

The  instructors,  many  of  whom 
Me  blind  themselves,  came  from  vir- 
tually all  states  in  the  union  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  experiences 

Superintendent  Allen,  who  has 
spent   40  years  in  educational   work 


"X>&Vt  o'lX.  N\LcVVi.  gaN,    flews. 
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This  finish  of  a  50-yard  race  at  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  is  pictured.    Ropes 
guided  the  racers.     Matthew  Dimartin* 
won  in  5  3-5  seconds. 


for  the  blind,  is  head  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  Watertown.  He  is  a 
leader  in  educational  thought  for  the 
blind  and  in  point  of  service  in  this 
work  is  the  oldest  instructor  in  the 
country. 

Various  features  of  instructions  for 
the  blind  will  be  discussed  at  the 
week's  session  here,  and  demonstra- 
tions will  be  given  to  show  the  prog- 
ress made  in  solving  problems  of 
teaching. 

One  of  the  faetures  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  a  demonstration  by  pu- 
pils from  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Janesville.  Through  the 
use  of  hand-made  maps,  these  pupils 
will  show  how  they  have  become 
proficient  in  geography,  the  teaching 
of  which  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing problems  of  the  instructors. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  re- 
cently in  teaching  geography  through 
the  use  of  these  maps,  Superintend- 
ent'J.  E.  Vance,  head  of  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  here,  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  blind  student 
usually  excels  in  English  history, 
music  or  other  studies  that  can  be 
learned  "through  the  ears,"  but  that 
the  instructors  have  been  handicap- 
ped in  other  subjects  through  inabil- 
ity of  their  pupils  to  visualize  ap- 
pearances. The  new  maps,  he  said, 
promise  to  solve  this  problem. 


MONDAY,  JUNE  25,  1928 

Takes  His  Bride  to  India 

Two  Clergymen  to  Officiate,  Fathers  ol 

Bride   and   Bridegroom,   to   Participate 

in   Wedding   of   Miss   Margaret   Clara 

Owen  and   G.   Ross  Thomas   at  Hyde 

Park 

This  afternoon,  at  a  wedding  to  take 
place  in  the  Hyde  Park  Congregational 
Church,  Miss  Margaret  Clara  Owen, 
daughter  of  Rev.  George  W.  Owens  is  to 
become  the  wife  of  G.  Ross  Thomas  of 
Chester,  Pa.  A  reception  will  follow  the 
ceremony.     It  is  interesting  that  the  of- 


ficiating clergyman,  the  father  of  the 
bride,  will  be  assisted  by  Rev.  Frederick 
C.  Thomas,  father  of  the  bridegroom. 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  is  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Oxford,  Pa. 
The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Margaret 
Eggleston,  a  recent  graduate  of  Carleton 
College,  and  the  best  man  will  be  Fred- 
erick. C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  We* 
leyan  and  brother  of  the  bridegroom. 

On  Sept.  28,  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  bride 
will  sail  on  the  Steamship  America  for 
Marathi,  India,  where  Mr.  Thomas  will 
be  business  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Marathi  Mission,  conducted  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  f"r 
Foreign  Missions.  This  mission,  which 
was  founded  in  1813,  was  the  first  work 
established  in  any  country  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board. 

The  bride  is  a  Mount  Holyoke  girl, 
class  of  1926,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  psychologist  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in 
1924,  and  in  1926  received  his  M.B.A. 
from  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Liability  Assurance  Corporation 
of  New  York  city. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1928 

THOMAS— OWEN" 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Owen,  father  of 
the  bride,  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  C. 
Thomas,  father  of  the  bridegroom,  offi- 
ciated at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret 
Clara  Owen  and  G.  Ross  Thomas  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Hyde  Park  Con- 
gregational Church.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Oxford.  Pa.  Miss 
Margaret  Esglesron  was  maid  of  honor 
and  Frederick  C.  Thomas,  Jr..  served 
as  his  brothers  best  man.  The  bride, 
a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  class 
of  1926,  has  been  associated  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1924  and  two  years  later 
received  "a  degree  from  the  Harvard 
school  of  business  administration.  He 
and  his  bride  wUl  sail  Sept.  28  on 
the  liner  America  for  Marathi.  India, 
where  he  will  be  connected  with  the 
Marathi  mission. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  OLD 
SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
TALKS  TO  TEACHERS 


E.  E.  Allen  of  Perkins  School 

Describes  Work  Being  Done 

by  His  Institution. ' 


N.  E.  A.  PRESIDENT 

WILL  TALK  TONIGHT 


Election  of  Officers  Will  Fea- 
ture Final  Convention 
Session  Friday. 


Returning-  from  a  most  enjoyable 
excursion  to  the  Twin  Cities  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  evening  where 
they  were  royally  entertained,  del- 
egates to  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  assembled  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  auditor- 
ium this  morning  to  participate  in 
general  and  special  sessions  devot- 
ed to  specific  methods  used  in  ed- 
ucating the  blind- 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
morning  session  was  the  discus- 
sion by  Director  E.  E.  Allen  of  the 
famous  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  of  a  pa- 
per treating  the  subject,  "The 
Experimental  School  and  written  as 
a  research  study  made  by  Dr. 
Frieda  A.  Kiefer,  director,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  Ex- 
perimental School,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Perkins'  Institute- 
The  Perkins  School,  located  in 
a  suburb  of  Boston  was  establish- 
ed almost  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
is  one  of  the  three  oldest  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  country,  the 
others  being  located  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Allen  has 
been  engaged  in  instructing  and 
supervising  the  blind  for  almost  40 
years,  at  one  time  being  engaged 
in  this  work  in  England,  and  then 
returning  to  the  United  States 
where  he  became  connected  with 
the  Perkins  school,  and  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  the  dean  of  all  Amer- 
ican educators  for  the  blind. 
Describes  His  Work. 
This  morning  he  described  the 
type  of  work  being  accomplished 
in  the  school  and  summarized  some 
of  the  mefhods  used,  making  his 
talk  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
beneficial  of  the  entire  convention. 
At  the  same  session,  Mrs.  Howard 
G.  Coville,  principal  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind,  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Staunton, 
Virginia,  read  a  paper  in  "An  Ed- 
ucational Journal  for  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,"  stressing  the  point 
that  while  there  are  several  small 
publications  of  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  educating  the  blind,  the 
profession  greatly  needs  a  periodic 
magazine  devoted  to  teacher's  and 
superintendent's  interests.  How- 
ever,  she  emphasized   that   at    the 


present  time  the  biggest  obsta- 
cle to  the  projects  was  that  of  a  fi- 
nancial nature. 

"There  are  not  many  more  than 
800  teachers  and  superintendents 
of  the  blind  in  this  country,"  she 
said,  "and  this  number  is  hardly 
enough  to  support  the  badly  need- 
ed news  organ." 

1  The  report  of  the  educational  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  at  the 
1924  convention  was  given  by  Prin- 
cipal Edward  Van  Cleve,  New 
York,  at  the  morning  session.  Of- 
ficers of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  were  elected  at  a 
meeting  held  this  morning. 
Dr.  Lamb  Speaks. 

This  afternoon,  Dr.  Harvey  B- 
Lamb,  assistant  professor  of  oph- 
thalmology of  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity and  ophthalmologist  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  ad- 
dressed the  general  session  on  the 
subject  "Hereditary  Blindness  and 
Eugenics." 

An  interesting-  demonstration  of 
a  geography  lesson  such  as.  taught 
in  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Janesville,  was  given  by 
several  pupils  from  the  Wisconsin 
school  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Susan  B.  Murphy,  their  teacher, 
during  the  sectional  meeting  of  the 
geography  group.  Another  section- 
al meeting  held  today  was  the-  In- 
dustrial, at  which  Halvor  Jacobson 
of  the  Minnesota  School  spoke  on 
projects  at  the  local  school  and  il- 
lustrated by  an  exhibit  of  the  work 
done  here. 

Two  round-table  discussions  were 
held  this  afternoon  one  for  super- 
intendent's wives  and  matrons  and 
the  other  for  principals  and  head 
teachers. 

N.  E.  A.  Head  Coming. 

One  of  the  banner  meetings  of 
the  convention  is  anticipated  to- 
night when  Miss  Cornelia  Adair, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  president  of 
the  National'  Educational  Associa- 
tion which  convenes  in  Minneapolis 
next  week,  will  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject "Building  the  Profession."  Of 
local  interest  will  be  the  appear- 
ance of  Virginia  Carfee  Roepke, 
coloratura  soprano,  formerly  of 
Faribault,  now  of  St.  Paul,  who  will 
render  -a  group  of  four  vocal  se- 
lections. The  convention  will  meet 
in  its  final  session  tomorrow  morn- 
ing when  election  of  officers  will 
be  conducted. 

Tomorrow  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  executives 
of  State  Associations  and  Commis- 
sions doing  a  state-wide  work  with 
the  blind  will  open  for  an  all-day 
session,  adjourning  Saturday  to  St. 
Paul. 
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BLINDNESS  N 


Has    Fine,  Scholastic    Rec- 
ord; Se^ks  Academic  De- 
(^gree  at  U.  of  P. 

TEACHING  OF  BLIND 
TO  BE  LIFE  WORK 


MISS  MARIE  D.  KING 


Continuing  a  career  of  unusual 
brilliance,  despite  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  Miss  Marie  D.  King,  of 
517  Springer  street,  in  a  few  days 
will  enta-  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Next 
fall  she  expects  to  enter  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  University  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  in  the  academic 
school,  under  a  scholarship  awarded 
her  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the   Blind. 

Miss  King,  a  protege  of  the  Dela- 
ware Commission  for  the  Blind,  has1, 
already  a  record  of  achievement  of 
which  any  girl  of  21  might  well  be 
proud.  At  the  age  of  six  she  entered 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
graduating  there  three  years  ago.,1 
Then,  entering  the  Wilmington  High 
School,  she  graduated  one  year  later 
in   the   academic  course. 

Early  in  1927  she  entered  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  at  Watertown,  Mass., 
and  continued  her  studies  there.  At 
the  same  time  she  began  to  put  her 
knowledge  to  practical  use  by  teach- 
ing backward  blind  children. 


Rose  E.  Trainor 

Special  Agent 

Third  Floor  State  Mutual  Building 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Miss  Trainor  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  the 
Blind 


Life  Insurance  Promotes  Thrift 
Increases  Happiness 


Your  Problem  or  Your  Family's 


If  you   can't  work  this   out  give  it  to  your   wife.       One  of  you  must 

balance   the   scales   sooner   or  later you,   by  providing   a   guaranteed 

income  now  or  your  wife  and  family  by  sacrificing  things  they  need. 

THE  FAMILY'S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

As  it  would  be  if  I  should  die  today 


AMOUNT  NEEDED  FOR 
MONTHLY     EXPENSES 


For  Rent  (or  interest  and     $. 
taxes) 


For  Food 


MONTHLY     INCOME 
FROM  PRESENT  ASSETS 


Interest   on    Cash,    Stocks     $. 
and  Bonds 

(Deduct  a  generous  percentage 
for  cost  of  administration,  taxes, 
loss  by  forced  sale) 


For  Clothes 


For  Coal,  Light,  etc. 


For  Doctors  and  Dentists      $. 


For  Recreation 


Rent  from    property  now 
owned 

(Deduct      expenses — show      net 
amount) 

Income  from  other  interests 

(Remember  you  won't  be  here  to 
make  profits  or  salary) 

Income  from  Life  Insurance 
(Allow    full    value.      If   it  is   on 
the    monthly    income    plan     it's 
guaranteed) 


For  Incidental  Expenses        $. 


Monthly  Expense  Total  $ 


The  Family  Bills 


Monthly  Income  Total 


The  Family  Funds 


"VTOU  can  give  your  family  a 
larger  Guaranteed  Income 
by  saving  money  in  Life  Insur- 
ance than  you  can  by  any  other 
method.  Life  Insurance  creates 
the  necessary  estate  at  once.  A 
telephone  call  or  a  post  card  will 
bring  you  complete  information. 


ROSE  E.  TRAINOR 

State  Mutual 

Life  Assurance 

Company 

of  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Every   Family's   Greatest  Need 
An  Income  That  Is  Guaranteed 


In  the  fall  of  1927.  Miss  King  weni 
back  to  the  Institution  to  take  wha 
Is  known  as  the  Harvard  Course,  un 
.der  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  the  Harvan 
Graduate  School.  At  that  time  sh 
entered  in  earnest  her  real  life  work 
the  study  of  psychology  and  physio 
therapy,  with  particular  emphasis  o: 
the  psychology  of  the  backward  chile 
She  also  continued  her  teaching  witi 
the  difficult  task  cf  tutoring  a  chil 
of  French  parents,  who  knew  n 
'English.  When  she  was  ready  t 
leave  last  January,  at  the  completio] 
of  her  bourse,  Mr.  Allen  asked  her  ti 
remain  as  a  teacher  in  'the  boy'i 
kindergaxden  for  six  months  more. 

For  the  present  she  is  working  ir. 
the  basket  work  shop  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Blind  Shop,  while  she  waits  the 
opening  of  summer  school. 

During  the  summer,  while  she  con- 
tinues her  studies  at  Pennsylvania, 
she  will  live  at  the  Overbrook  School 
and  teach  classes  there. 

Miss  King  wants  to  make  the 
teaching  of  backward  'blind  children 
her  life  work  and  she  will  major  in 
psychology  in  her  college  course  for 
that  reason.  She  believes  that  there 
is  a  reawakening  now  in  the  woit:  be- 
ing done  for  the  blind,  and  cited  the 
experimental  school  at  Perkins  as  an 
example  of  the  'fine  type  of  research 
work\that  is  now  being  done. 


Gives   Up   Earned  Vacation  to 

Bring  Cheer  to  Fellow 

Sufferers 


Special  Dispatch  to  Evening  Public  Ledoet 

Wilmington,  July  7.  —  Disdaining 
the  summer  rest  period  to  which  she 
is  entitled  after  intensive  study, 
Miss  Marie  D.  King,  of  517  King 
street,  20-year-old  blind  alumna  of 
the  Wilmington  High  School  and  of 
the  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  is  spending  her  vacation  here, 
teaching  blind  girls  the  art  of  basket 
making  and  sewing. 

Miss  King,  who  has  been  awarded 
a  $250  scholarship  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  earn- 
ing funds  to  enable  her  to  attend  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
fall  and  begin  studies  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

The  girl  told  members  of  the 
Scholarship  Commitee  of  the  foun- 
dation that  she  "desired  to  increase 
her  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting blind  children,"  when  asked 
concerning  her  future  activities. 

Miss  King  entered  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  age  of  6  and  finished  the 
regular  courses  given  there. 

The  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind  provided  her  with  funds  by 
which  she  was  able  to  have  a  guide 
and  reader  while  at  Overbrook.  She 
was  graduated  from  Overbrook  in 
1925  and  the  following  year  received 


her  diploma  from  Wilmington  High 
School.  In  January,  1927,  she  entered 
Perkins  Institute  and  finished  the 
course  for  the  training  of  backward 
blind  children. 

She  continued  her  studies  at  the 
close  of  the  regular  term  under  Prof. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School,  and  was  given 
charge  of  a  boys  class  by  Prof.  Allen. 
Besides  the  academic  courses,  Miss 
King  has  completed  courses  in  psy- 
chology, physiotherapy,  child  training 
and  teaching. 


^glrtav^.  fAick.'J>.:iV  s   News. 
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Noted  Instructor  Tells  of  His 

Work  Before  M.E.I.B. 

Folk. 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  Water- 
town.  Mass.,  a  director  of  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  spoke  Sunday  at  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  telling  interesting 
phases  of  his  work  with  the  blind 
during  the  past  44  years.  Dr.  Al- 
Jen  stopped  here,  on  his  way  to 
Boston  after  attending  the  twen- 
ty-ninth biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  the 
Blind  held  at  .the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Fairhault. 
Minn. 

Dr.  Allen  is  the  third  director 
of  Perkins  Institute,  that  was  first 
organized  in  1830  as  the  Scnool 
for  tffe  Blind  in  America  by  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe.  Dr.  Howe  was 
succeeded  as  director  of  the  In- 
stitute by  his  son-in-law.  Michael 
Anagnos.  Dr.  Allen  discussed  his 
experiences  while  teaching  at  the 
Royal  Normal  college  and'  Acad- 
emy of  Music  at  Upper  Norwood. 
London,  under  Sir  Francis  Camp- 
bell, the  sightless  American  head 
of  Great  Britain's  leading  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  bbnd. 
He  returned  to  America  in  1887 
to  work  with  Mr.  Anagnos.  later 
was  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Young  Blind  at  Philadelphia 
and' in  1906  was  appointed  direc- 
tor   of    Perkins    Institute. 

While  here  Dr.  Allen  was  a 
guest  of  Supt.  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Putnam.  His  visit  was  particu- 
larly enjoyable  to  two  of  his  for- 
mer pupils.  Librarian  Thomas  C. 
Higgins  and  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell, 
former   librarian   and   teacher. 


LIONS  HEAR  THANKS 
FOR  THEffi  ACTIVITY 

Miss    Fleta    Chamberlin,    of 
Boston,  Instructor,  a  Speaker 

Miss  Fleta  Chamberlin,  of  Bos- 
ton, appeared  before  Ihe  Lions  club 
this  noon  at  Its  regular  meeting 
and  told  it  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  blind  for  work  in  their  behalf 
bring  done  by  Lions  International. 
Mis3  Chamberlin,  herself  blind,  is 
an  instructor  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  Blind  at  Boston  where 
there  are  200  pupils.  SIvj  said 
they  all  look  forward  with  antici- 
pation from  one  issue  to  be  next 
of  the  Juvenile  Magazine  printed  in 
Braille  for  blind  and  financed  by 
Lions.  She  also  spoke  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  about  the 
broadcast  for  the  blind  given  by 
Lions  International  last  Spring 
She  said,  "it  is  a  privilege  to  say 
'thank  you'  for  my  friends  and  tell 
you  that  blind  persons  all  over  the 
United  States  appreciate  the  work 
done  and  money  spent  by  Lions  for 
them." 

BosVoN.Mass.  G-loVjg. 


"NOT  SO  BAD 

TO  BE  BLIND," 

DECLARES 
CARL  KRAFVE 

Sightless    Since    He    Was 

Nine,    Expert    Shoe 
Inspector  and  Baseball  Fan 
Built  His  Own  Radio 

Carl  Krafve  is  barely  turned  20 
years  old,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most 
expert  and  highest  paid  shoe  inspect- 
ors in  the  employ  of  a  big  factory  at 
Spencer. 

At  the  almost  inconceivable  rate  of 
125  dozens  of  pairs  of  shoes  every 
working  day  young  Krafve  goes  over 
the  product  of  his  employers.  Each 
and  every  shoe  of  the  3000  more  or 
less  is  inspected  inside  and  out  and 
either  passed  upon  as  perfect,  rejected 
as  containing  a  flaw  or  shorn  of  a 
protruding-  tack  or  nail  with  tools 
which  the  young  man  has  at  his 
elbow. 

Not  sucfe  a  wonderful  achievement, 
the  readet  :i~^-  say.  There  are  lots 
of  srrt&tt  young  men,  expert  in  their 
chosen  work.     Yes.   but— 

Carl  Krafve   is  totally  blind. 

He  never  saw  the  big  factory  in 
which  he  works.  He  never  saw  and 
never  ean  see  the  great  racks  of  shoes 
as  they  are  wheeled  before  him.  nor 
the  hundreds  of  other  employes  of 
the  factory  who  are  his  admirers  and 
friends. 

"Do  Something:  In  Spite  of  It" 

Nevertheless.  Carl  Krafve  is  full  of 
the    joy    of    living.      His    slender    and 
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supersensitive  fingers  fly  into  and  out 
of  the  shoes  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
pass  upon  with  almost  lightning-like 
rapidity— and  he  smiles  or  sings  and 
whistles  at  his  work. 

No  one  has  heard  him  grumble  or 
complain,  and  no  one  has  ever  heard  j 
him  whine  in  self-pity  at  the  tragic  af- 
fliction which  overcame  him  when  he 
was  9  years  old. 

At  that  age  he  was  playing  with 
other  lads  one  afternoon  when  a  batted 
ball  struck  him  with  such  force  that 
the  eyeball  was  crushed.  And  within 
another  month,  in  spite  of  the  best  ef- 
forts of  physicians,  sympathetic  affec- 
tion had  cost  the  boy  the  sight  of  his 
other  eye. 

Soon  after  Carl  was  sent  to  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  Blind— and  brave- 
children,  in  Boston.  There  he  stayed 
for  three  years.  Then  he  came  aomo 
to  his  parents  and  his  sister. 

But  he  didn't  sit  down  to  mope  over 
his  fate  nor  resign  himself  to  a  life  of 
idleness  and  inactivity  on  account  of 
his  blindness.  At  the  price  of  much 
persuasion  he  told  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life. 

''I  made  up  my  mind,"  he  said,  "that 
I  was  going  to  do  something  with  my- 
self— that  I  was  going  to  make  a  living, 
not  by  and  because  of  my  accident,  but 
in  spite  of  it. 

"I  applied  to  a  good  many  people  and 
in  a  good  many  different  directions  be- 
fore I  got  a  chance  to  try  out  what 
I  could  do  in  this  factory.  Everybody 
was  sorry  for  me  and  all  that;  but 
sympathy  was  not  what  I  was  after. 
I  wanted  a  chance  to  do  something 
worth  while,  the  same  as  other  boys 
do,  and  three  years  ago  Mr  Prouty  gave 
me  that  chance.  I've  been  here  ever 
since  and— well,  I  guess  that's  about  all 
there  is  to  it." 

With  Clock-like  Percision 

But  of  course  that  isn't  all  there  is 
to  it.  Beginning  with  the  humblest 
of  tasks,  this  blind  boy,  by  his  com- 
bination of  pure  grit  and  an  almost 
supernatural  cleverness  with  hiS| 
hands,  which  seemed  to  be  given  asi 
a  recompense  for  his  loss  of  sight, 
soon  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the 
job  which  he  now  holds. 

"I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment for  more  than  30  years," 
said  J.  A.  McNamara,  one  of  the  fore-1 
men,  "and  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties who  could  either  do  as  well  or 
as  fast  the  work  that  this  blind  boy 
does.  He  makes  no  mistakes.  When 
a  rack  of  sflioes  has  passed  through 
his  hands  I  have  learned  to  know  that 
they  are  right  and  that  there  will  be 
no  come-backs  from  that  lot.  And  he 
does  it— well,  you  can  see  how  fast  he 
does  it." 

Carl,  who  heard  the  praise  from  the 
lips  of  his  "boss,"  smiled  quietly— 
but  never  for  one  fleeting  instant  did 
his  hands  cease  their  swift  motion 
from  one  ishoe  to  the  next. 

"O,  it's  nothing  after  you  get  the 
hang  of  it,"  he  said. 

There  are  no  false  motions,  no  lost 
energy  and  no  hesitations.  The  clock- 
like precision  of  the  work  of  this  blind 
boy  would  be  a  credit  to  a  man  with 
the  best  of  eyesight.  To  watch  himi 
from  a  distance  of  20  feet,  not  knowing; 
that  he  was  blind,  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly imagine  that  such  was  the  fact. 

"O,  yes,"  said  Carl,  cheerfully,  in- 
duced to  talk  about  himself  further,  "I 
have  lots  of  fun.  It  isn't  so  bad  to  be 
blind.  Of  course;"  with  a  little  catch 
in  his  voice  that  he  tried  in  vain  to 
swallow,  "I'd  like  to  see  what's  going 
on  in  the  world.  But  I  can't,  so  I  try 
to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances. 

follows  Big  Iieague  Games 

"I  have  a  whole  lot  of  fun  with  my 
radio  at  home.  What  kind?  O,  it's 
one  I  made  myself  and  it  works  fine. 
Then  I  go  to  all  the  ball  games  in  the 
Summer,  little  and  big.  I'm  a  fan, 
even  though  I  can't  see  the  plays.! 
But  I  can  hear  everything  that  goes! 
on  and  in  that  way  get  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  way  the  game  is  going.' 
With  my  sister,  or  somebody  else  with; 
me,  to  help,  I  get  a  great  'kick'  out  ofj 
a  ball  game.  I  know  all  the  records  of 
all  the  players  in  the  big  leagues  and 
follow    the    games    all    Summer    long.| 


Sometime,  whenT  get  wealthy,  I'm  go-* 
ing  to  take  in  a  World  Series  game.  It 
would  be  great  sport.  Between  you 
and  me,  I  cleaned  up  quite  a  little  on 
the  World  Series  game  last  year  be- 
cause I  knew  the  players  and  their  rec- 
ords so  well." 

Every  morning  this  boy,  who  think* 
it  "isn't  so  bad  to  be  blind,"  is  taken, 
from  his  home  in  Worcester  to  the  bus 
on  which  he  rides  to  the  factory  in 
Spencer,  10  miles  away,  by  his  devoted 
sister,  and  every  night  she  is  on  hand 
to  meet  him  and  guide  him  to  his  home 
again. 

"I  could  make  it  all  right  myself," 
he  said  in  a  half  apologetic  fashion, 
"but  they  won't  let  me.  They  think 
the  traffic  is  too  thick." 

Some  young  men,  blessed  with  the 
best  of  eyesight,  never  seem  able  to 
see  an  opportunity  for  industry  and 
advancement.  They  "never  have  a 
chance."  Carl  Krafve,  bereft  for  all 
time  of  the  blessing  of  vision,  never- 
theless saw  a  chance  and  improved  it. 
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Bay  State  Blind  Man 

Cooks,  Farms  and  Fishes 

Tales  of  the  uncanny  skill  of  the  blind  in  performing  intri- 
cate work  or  finding  their  way  about  ate'  frequently  given  to 
the  world  in  various  publications,  but  the  town  of  Tisbury,  Mar 
tha's  Vineyard,  says  the  Vineyard  Gazette,  claims  a  blind  man 
whose  instinct  and  skil'  surpass  that  of  any  other  known  to 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Having  lost  his  eyesight  in  earTy  childhood,  William  Luce 
has  lived  in  perpetual  darkness  ever  since,  but  he  has  been  able 
to  support  himself  since  he  was  old  enough  to  work  and  since 
the  death  of  his  parents  he  has  ministered  to  his  own  needs  in 
all  ways. 

Living  alone  on  the  farm,  he  builds  his  own  fires,  does  all 
of  his  cooking,  serves  his  meals,  and  keeps  his  house  scrupulous-' 
ly  clean  and  neat.  When  he  puts  a  dish  on  the  stove  to  cook  he1 
times  the  cooking  by  running  his  fingers  over  the  face  of  his 
clock.      He  never  spoils  a  meal. 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago  he  kept  two  or  three  cows  which  he 
milked  and  cared  for,  but  at  the  present  time  his  activities  about, 
the  place  are  confined  to  planting  his  garden  and  raising  poultry. 

Mr.  Luce  does  everything  in  his  garden  but  the  plowing.  His 
rows  of  vegetables  run  as  straight  as  arrows  and  when  weeding 
or  using  a  hoe,  he  never  pulls  up  or  damages  a  plant. 

As  for  his  poultry,  he  not  only  cares  for  the  birds  but  he 
builds  his  own  brooders  and  houses,  shingling  the  roofs  and 
papering  the  sides  as  skilfully  as  many  carpenters  could  do  it.  He 
repairs  and  builds  his  fences,  calls  on  his  neighbors,  and  generally 
conducts  himself  as  others  do  who  possess  sight. 

But  where  he  excites  the  wonderment  of  all  who  know  him, 
is  in  boating.  He  lives  on  the  shore  of  Lagoon  Pond.  Quahaugs, 
clams,  eels  and  fish  are  to  be  found  in  this  pond  and  Mr.  Luce  ob- 
tains sufficient  sea  food  for  his  own  needs  by  going  after  it  in 
his  skiff. 


BOSTON    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 
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Scholarships  Won 
by  Blind  Students 

American  Foundation  Award 

Provides  Instruction  in 

Several  Universities 


gPKOIAL.    FIIOM    Momtoh     Hi  RBAU 

NEW  YORK— Fifteen  scholarships 
have  just  been  awarded  to  students 
from  11  states  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Courses  in 
music,  pedagogy,  law,  social  work 
and  journalism  are  included.  Among 
the  colleges  which  the  student  will 
attend  are  Columbia  University, 
Syracuse  University,  Oberlin  College, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  The 
awards  are  made  annually  to  blind 
students  of  "exceptional  talent  and 
high  scholastic  standing." 

Those  to  whom  the  awards  were 
made  are: 

Seldgn  Brannon,  West  Virginia;  C. 
A.  Callen,  Wisconsin;  B.  Hubert 
Holloman,  North  Carolina;  Leona 
Jennings,  Nebraska;  Leland  Logan, 
Colorado;  Leonard  Larsen,  New 
York;  Leonard  B.  Nolley,  Maryland; 
Thelma  Routh,  California;  Ruth 
Williams,  New  York;  Forest  Van 
Boxell,  Ohio;  Malcblm  Coney,  Okla- 
homa; Joseph  Hines,  Ohio;  Kelton 
Rote,  West  Virginia;  Howard  Alder- 
man, Ohio;  and  Mary  Beulah  King, 
Delaware. 


OGDENRnunr,   N  Y  RFP'-JOURNA^ 
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Blind  Man  Becomes 
Jull  Fledged  Atty. 

6ji  Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  89, 
i.i*l   blind;   was   admitted    in      the 

Issaelius'&tts  bar  as  a  full-fledged 
prney  this  summer,  lie  gave 
much   nf  the  credit  to  his  wife. 

Sullivan,  who  is  also  a  lecturer 
and  New  England  field  director  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  its 
service  men's  activities,  passed  the 
bar  examination  after  completing 
a  four-year  course  in  the  law 
school  at  Northeastern   university. 

Since  he  decided  to  study  law 
Ave  years  ago,  the  blind  lecturer 
says,  his  wife  has  given  him  un- 
failing co-operalion.  During  the 
struggle  to  master  the  subjects  she 
assisted  him  in  reading  and  study- 
ing the  difficult  law  texts. 

Sullivan  became  blind  when  he 
was  11  years  old  and  a  student  in 
the  Boston  public  schools.  He 
graduated  from  the  E&rJsiagJnsti- 
tute  for  the  Blind  and  later  stud- 
ied social  ethics  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity. He  has  done  welfare  work 
for  13  years  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Red  Cross  for  10 
years. 


AW  Titian  .  Mi-**.,  &-V3r. 
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MISS  NORVILLE  IS 
BLIND  INSTRUCTOR 

..  — . 

Miss  Stewart  Norville,  blind  in- 
structor of  Meridian,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Mississippi  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  as  state  home 
teacher,  according  to  Jesse  A. 
Adams,  executive  secretary  of  the 
commission. 

Miss  Norville's  work  will  be  to  in- 
struck  blind  persons  in  their  homes 
or  at  places  designated  by  the 
teacher. 

She  was  educated  in  the  blind 
school  of  Alabama,  and  received  a 
•  teacher's  certificate  in  Mississippi. 
!Miss  Norville  has  taught  in  Idaho, 
i  Massachusetts,  Georgia  and  attend- 
:  ed  Harvard. 

Active  With  Blind 
The  new  instructor  is  .iuw  teach- 
ing a  class  of  12  blind  persons  in 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  at  Meridian,  Sec- 
retary Adams  said,  and  she  is  also 
visiting  a  blind  person  near  Merid- 
ian whom  she  is  teaching. 

While  Miss  Norville's  work  will  be 
state-wide  in  scope,  her  present  ac- 
tivities are  confined  to  the  blind 
persons  in  and  around  the  Lauder- 
dale county  seat.  About  30  blind 
persons  in  the  vicinity  of  Merid- 
ian need  attention,  the  secretary  of 
the  commission  said. 

Miss  Norville  has  been  engaged  in 
working  with  the  blind  since  early 
this  year. 
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rs.  Cora  Gleason  of  the  Perkins 
i'ns'titute      for    the   Blind,    in   Water- 

tuwii,      Mass.,       was    on    business    in 
Dexter  Thursday. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY   20,   1928 


WEEI— Boston— 508.2  m.   (590  k.) 

11:58  A  M — Time  signals.  Boston  Globe 
news  dispatches  and  Stock  Market  sum- 
mary. 

12:40  P  M — Produce  Markets. 

From  Houghton  &  Duttpn  Studio 

2:50  P  M — Edison  Matinee  Girls. 

8:20  P  M — Boston  Globe  news  dispatches. 

8:30    P   M — Ked    Cross    bulletin. 

3:32  P  M — Katherine  Harriman,  contralto: 
Virginia  Carleton,  violinist;  Philip  Deihl, 
pianist  I 

4  P  M — Robert  C.  Barrett,  baritone;  Man- 
el    Rubin,    pianist;    Perkins    Institute    Dro- 

am. 

4:15  P  M — Edward  Mac  Hugh,  baritone, 

4:80  P  M — Jack  Norman  and  Utopians. 
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ALMOST  BLIND,  HE 
KEEPS  ON  MAKING 
BROOMS  THAT  LAST 


Richard  Barnett,  the  broom  maker. 


ichard  Barnett,  76,  Led  to  His 
Dorchester  Shop  Every  Day— 
Says  Life  Good  to  Him 


By  RUFUS  BRUCE 

Most  men,  when  handicapped  by 
partial  blindness,  would  consider  that 
the  world  owed  them  a  living,  but  not 
Richard  Barnett,  Dorchester's  veteran 
broom-maker,  now  in  his  76th  year. 

For  almost  a  half  century  he  has  plied 
his  trade  in  a  picturesque  weather- 
beaten  old  s'hack  standing  on  stilts  in 
an  island  bay  by  the  side  of  Freeport 
street,  not  far  from  the  Popes  Hill  rail- 
road station  and  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  Old  Colony  boulevard. 
MOST  OF  HIS  BUSINESS 
COMES   UNSOLICITED 

Here  day  in  and  day  out  he  has  made 
his  way  each  morning  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  guide,  returning  home  late 
every  evening.  Working  entirely  bv 
touch,  he  has  turned  out  almost  400  000 
brooms  in  this  modest  shop  by  the  sea- 


a  portion  of  the  business  world,  need- 
ing good  brooms,  has  worn  a  path  to 
his  little,  inconspicuous  shop.  As  a  re- 
sult Mr.  Barnett  has  more  business  than 
He  can  handle,  and  most  of  it  has  come 
unsolicited. 

"Life  has  been  good  to  me  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain."  said  this 
blind  man  to  The  Herald  reporter  "I 
nave  found  there  are  so  many  worth- 
while things  in  life  beside  sight  and 
so  many  things  to  be  grateful  for  To 
begin  with.  I  have  never  had  a  sick 
day  in  my  life  and  I  have  never  missed 
a  day  from  business,  and  many  times 
I  have  spent  the  night  at  my  bench 

There  are  many  people  who  feel 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  money  ' 
but  I  know  better.  Health  comes  first' 
then  the  ability  to  work,  and  last  but 
almost  a j  important,  are  the  friends 
you  make*  Friends  may  move  away  or. 

FnHST°„n'  bu^  their  memories  remain. 
and  I  want  pleasant  company  as  I  work 
dowr#here  in  my  little  shop." 

Mr.    Barnett   lost   his   sight   through 
whooping    cough    when    four    years    of 


age.  Some"  time"  later— in  1861,  to  be 
exact — he  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  where  he  took  an 
eight-year  course  in  broom-making  and 
Other  subjects. 

MADE*  AFFLICTION  AN  ASSET 

All  his  life  he  determined  that  his 
physical  disability  should  become  an' 
asset  rather  than  a  liability,  through 
the  development  of  his  other  senses. 
Then  his  sight  partially  returned  and 
he  did  various  odd  .iobs  for  the  gas 
company,'  sailed  boats,  served  as  a 
helper  for  divers,  and  even  put  on  a 
suit  himself  to  explore  the  bottom  of! 
Dorchester  bay. 

In  1891,  his  sight  again  failed  him,  sol 
he  determined  to  resume  the  trade 
which  he  had  learned  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  shanty  that  he  occupies  was 
once  a  clubhouse,  built  on  the  deck  of, 
the  old  •  sloop  Black  Hawk.  Barnett 
bought  it  for  $8,  moved  it  to  the  shore, 
set  it  up  on  stilts,  and  began  business.  It 
has  been  there  ever  since. 

As  the  old  man  talked  to  the  reporter, 
his  skilled  fingers  were  sorting  out  the 
various  lengths  of  broom-cornstalks,  lay- 
ing them  out  in  different  piles  entirely 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  for  he  cannot  see 
at  close  range,  and  is  only  able  to  make 
out  in  hazy  form  objects  30  or  40  feet 
ftway. 

All  of  his  tools  are  attached  to  his  va- j 
rlous  machines,  which  he  operates  by 
hand.  Yet  so  adept  has  he  become  that 
he  is  able  to  thread  a  needle  by  sense  of 
touch,  although  he  admits  that  many  an 
hour  he  has  wasted  searching  for  a 
needle  that  he  dropped  on  the  floor. 
However,  he  never  finds  fault.       ^ 

"I've  always  had  my  share,"  he  said. 
"Folks  seem  to  like  my  brooms  and  I 
have  more  orders  than  I  can  fill.  Some 
of  my  people  have  been  with  me  since  I 
started.  I've  tried  to  be  honest  and  give 
others  the  same  sort  of  treatment  I'd 
like.  Not  only  does  it  pay,  but  it  gives 
you  an  easy  mind,  and  that  is  what 
counts  most  of  all  at  my  age. 

At  7  o'clock  every  morning  a  guide 
calls  for  him  at  his  home,  10  Mill  street, 
where  he  lives  with  the  brother  and 
sister  he  has  helped  to  support  since  his 
folks  died  the  year  he  went  into  busi- 
ness. This  guide  takes  him  as  far  as 
Cutter  wharf,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  shop,  and  at  5  o'clock  every  niaht 
waits  at  the  bridge  to  assist  him  home. 
At  one  time  he  made  as  many  as  two  or 
three  dozen  brooms  a  day.  but  not  now. 
His  eyesight  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
For  years  he  has  depended  upon  others 
to  learn  the  news  of  the  world,  and  he 
is  remarkably  well  informed. 

"I'm  happy,"  he  concluded.  "It's  a 
beautiful  world  we  live  in  and  I  find  it 
always  peopled  with  beautiful  thoughts 
because  the  ugly  things  are  hidden  from 
my  eyes.  In  fact,  if  all  the  nations 
could  live  as  one  big  family  man  could 
not  ask  for  a  better  paradise  than  the 
one  God  has  provided  for  us  on  this 
earth.  And  this  is  coming.  The  peace 
pact  just  signed  is  the  beginning.  I 
shall  never  live  to  see  the  realization  of 
that  dream,  but  you  will;  so  will  many 
others.  And  knowing  it  is  coming,  I  am 
content." 
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BO'STON    POST, 
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Caroline  Cabot,  the  WEEI  Shopper, 
had  occasion  a  short  while  ago  to  per- 
form a  real  service  for  a  radio  fan, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  an 
Inkling  of  the  place  she  holds  in  the 
hearts    of    many    of    her    audience. 

A  blind  girl  In  Lowell,  whose  radio  set 
is  her  eyes,  through  which  she  can 
both  see  and  hear  the  activities  of  the 
outside  world,  called  Caroline  over  long 
distance  to  ask  if  she  would  personally 
conduct  her  on  a  tour  of  Boston's 
shopping  districts.  She  had  never  seen 
Boston  or  any  other  city,  for  that  mat- 
ter, but  believed  that  in  the  company 
of  a  real  shopper  she  could  truly  see 
gorgeous  creations  and  the  immense 
crowds. 

By  appointment  Caroline  met  this 
young  lady,  who  was  accompanied  by 
a  partially  blind  man,  at  Dudley-street 
elevated  terminal  instead  of  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  the  pair  would 
be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  heavy 
traffic  and  milling  throngs.  As  soon  as 
they  met,  the  girl  voluntarily  gave 
Caroline  her  pocketbook,  and  started 
for  the  city.  In  the  large  department 
stores,  the  trio  were  honored  guests. 
Caroline  knew  just  where  to  find  the 
bargains,  and  explained  each  transac- 
tion   she   made. 

After  an  enjoyable  two  hours,  Miss 
Cabot  conducted  them  by  taxi  to  the 
North  Station  and  put  them  aboard 
their  train.  The  girl  was  very  happy  in 
knowing  that  she  had  visited  all  the 
big  stores,  bought  many .  things  and 
still  had  lots  of  money  left  over,  thanks 
to   Caroline   Cabot. 


N«w  3e3feY3,IAass.,  StamJaT3. 
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BLIND  PIANIST 
GIVES  RECITAL 


Herbert  M.   Browne!!,   Nan- 
tucket. Plays  at  Agricul- 
tural School 


HERBERT   M.   "'OWNELL. 


Dighto'.i,  Sept.  15— The  event  of  the 
week  at  tnc  Brir'ol  County  Agricultural 
school  was  the  piano  recital  given  by 
Herbert  M.  Brownell.  Nantucket.  Mr. 
Brownell  is  well  known  in  Nantucket, 
but  this  is  his  first  appearance  on  the 
mainland. 

He  was  born  blind  and  at  the  age  ol 
six  years  was  sent  to  the  Pei'-'-is  In- 
stitute for  the  blind  v.'.  •  he  remained 
11  years  and  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation. H  ij  now  32  years  of  age.  His 
playing  is  marked  by  excellent  tech- 
nique, originality  and  an  evident  know- 
ledge of  his  craft. 

.  When  he  played  at  the  school  the 
other  evening,  he  had  a  good  sized  au- 
dience of  teachers,  pupils  and  their 
friends.-  The  program  presented  Wis 
varied  to  meet  the  appreciation  of 
everyone  in  b's  audience. 

At  his  home  in  Nantucket  Mr. 
B  -ownell  conducts  a  five  piece  orches- 
tra, and  plays  at  private  r'ubs  during 
the  summer.  He  also  playi  the  ter  i 
guitar,  a  four  stringed  instrument.  In 
addition  tj  his  instrumental  perform- 
ance he  gave  a.  short  talk  on  teaching 
music  to  the  blind.  He  h?.s  composed 
several  pieces  of  music. 

Tie  is  married  ind  has  two  children. 
At  the  present  time  h2  is  the  guest  of 
Mi-s.  W.  O.  Wilbur,  Segrcgnnset.,  his  sis- 
ter; 


MErtfTHAN.   MISS..   STAR 
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FEDERATION    NOTES 

COUNCIL  HEARS  MIS.^ 
NORVILLE  ON  WOEK   OF  bLIND 

Miss  Stewart  Nor.viHec  director  of 
the  school  for  the  blind  that  is 
maintained  in  Meridian  by  the 
Lions  Club.  apoearetrheTore  the  Me- 
ridian Council  of  Federated  clubs 
Tuesday  morning  and  told  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  for  the 
handicapped  persons.  She  also  made . 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  Miss  Powesr.  who 
is  also  blind,  and  who  is  anxious  to 
attend  Harvard  university  where 
she  vill  take  a  special  course  in 
music.  A  committee  composed  of 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Cocke.  Mesdames  Fred 
Hughes.  R.  L.  Harbour,  Ernest 
Brookshire  and  Miss  Mary  Lou 
Moody  was  named  to  make  further 
investigation  and  take  immediate 
action  in  the  matter.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate matters,  the  proposed  action 
of  the  con--  '"^e  was  ratified  at 
this  morning's  meeting. 


TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1928 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION    OPENS 

Perkins  Institution  opened  last 
week  with  a  full  school  on  pajj<-r 
though  as  yet  all  the  pupils  have 
niit  returned. 

As    usually    is    the    case,    there 
has  been  changes  in  the  staff 
some     pupil:--     have    not    return 
some  have  completed  their  co 
and   others   are   not  returning  for 
various  reasons. 

The   change    in    the    staff    i 
follows;    In   the   boys'  department 
of    the    upper    school.     Mr.     Fred 
Thornton   takes   the   place   of   Mr. 
Johnston  as  physical  director. 

In  the  girls'  upper  school, 
Miss  Florence  McGaw  is  filling  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  passing  away 
of  Miss  Payne. 

Miss  Bradford  has  left  us  and 
Miss  Hazel  Allen,  who  came  to 
us  last  year  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  Miss  Grace  Hill,  is  taking 
her  place  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
Miss  Hill  back  with  us  again. 
Miss  Morton,  who  was  house- 
mother and  teacher  of  the  little 
cottage  used  for  the  teaching  of 
household  art,  resigned  during  the 
summer  and  Miss  Sarah  Bates  is 
filling  this  vacancy.  Miss  Mary 
Owen  who  was  the  physiology 
teacher  has  married  and  gone  to 
India,  her  place  is  being  taken  by 
Miss  Martha  Reed.  Miss  Rosa- 
mond Houghton  who  has  had  a 
two  years'  leave  of  absence  has 
again  taken  up  her  duties  as 
teacher  of  manual  training  in  the 
boys'  primary  school. 

Miss  Mary  Lermond  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  boys' 
primary  school. 

Miss  Erine  Person,  a  former 
pupil  and  a  graduate  of  the  school, 
has  been  engaged  to  aid  in  the 
care  of  the  little  boys  of  the 
kindergarten.  Miss  Lowe,  matron 
of  May  Cottage,  has  returned  to 
us  after  a  year's  absence.  Mrs. 
Selema  Starratt,  who  substituted 
in  May  Cottage,  has  goae  over  as 
housemother  to  Brooks  Cottage, 
to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Vina 
Badger  who  married  Mr.  Richard 
Tutt  of  Marblehead  during  the 
summer.  Miss  Flora  Fontain,  as- 
sistant matron  of  the  boys'  pri- 
mary school,  was  unable  to  return 
because  of  illness,  Miss  Maude 
Machon  is  filling  this  vacancy. 

A  great  many  repairs  have  been 
made  during  the  summer,  the 
I  swimming  pool  has  been  relined 
with  white  tile,  the  driveway  has 
been  widened  and  made  better 
for  automobile  traffic  and  the 
grounds  are  being  beautified. 

Although  the  public  schools  01 
the  town  are  not  to  be  opened  un- 
til October  1  the  State  Board  of 
Health  gave  the  Institution  per- 
mission to  do  so.  The  pupils 
however  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  grounds  and  visitors  will  not 
be  encouraged  until  after  the 
quarentine  is  lifted,  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  pupils.  It  is  hoped 
however  that  October  first  will  see 
everything  at  a  normal  state. 

Miss  E.  Sawyer  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  Library 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Work  with  the 
Blind  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 
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Soon  to  Sail  for 
Mission  in  India 


COMMISSION  DAY 
AT  WINCHESTER; 

Special  Service  Sunday  for 

Couple  Going  to  India 

Mission  Field 


Services  commissioning  G.  Ross  | 
Thomas  and  his  bride,  Mrs.  Clara  Owen ' 
Thomas,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
.W.  Owen,  for  service  under  the  Ameri- 
can board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions  in  their  Marathi  mission,  In- 
dia, will  be  held  tomorrow  morning  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Winchester. 

The  commission  will  be  presented  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  owen  acting  in  his  offi-  ! 
cial  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  pru-  j 
dential   committee     of     the     American 
board.     The   Rev.   Howard   J.   Chidley. 
pastor  of  the  church,  will  be  in  charge  | 
of  the  service,  and  will  offer  the  prayer 
of     consecration.       Miss     Carolyn     D. 
Smiley,    who   served    as   missionary   in 
India  for  six  years,  ■will  give  the  wel- 
come to  the  field. 

The  main  address  of  the  service  will 
be  given  by  Thomas.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  Methodist  minister,  and  is  to  be  busi- 
ness manager  and  treasurer  of  the  mis- 
sion. He  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan, 
and  finished  a  course  at  the  Harvard 
school  of  business  administration.  Mrs. 
Thomas  is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke. 
and  has  been  resident  psychologist  at 


MRS.   CLARA   OWEN   THOMAS 

the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown.  They  will  sail  for  India, 
Sunday,   Sept.   30. 


BostpN,  Mass- . Tray e  1 
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^William  L.  Luce  Even  Digs 

Clams,  Catches  Eels, 

Gets  Quahaugs 


By  CHARLES  A.  PARKER 

William  L.  Luce,  a  man  of  65,  whis- 
kered, weather-beaten,  coming  up  an 
incline,  his  overalled  legs  half-lost  in 
lush  grass  and  daisies,  dragging  a 
twisting  snake  of  hard  pine,  the  15-foot 
waterline  strip  of  a  dismantled  "cat' 
behind  him,  was  feeling  his  way  safely 
from  the  shore  across  the  road  up  into 
his  Tisbury  farmyard.  Little  sensitive 
prods  of  a  sawed-off  broom  handle 
guided  him. 

BLIND  SINCE  20 

Since  20  he  has  been  blind. 

Martha's  Vineyard  charactrizes  him, 
William  Leech  Luce,  as  its  blind  marvel. 

Few  persons  with  this  handicap  would 
have  adapted  themselves  so  well  to  cir- 
cumstances as  has  the  Tisbury  veteran. 

Today  he  saws  "and  splits  all  his  win- 
ter's wood.  The  weather  strip  he  res- 
cued from  the  beach  below  his  little 
dwelling  he  sawed  into  short  strips,  and 
then,  by  splitting  each  piece,  salvaged 
the  copper  nails  which  originally  fast- 
ened the  strip  to  the  boat. 


Left  to  right,  top — Famous  blind  marvel,  William  L.  Luce,  and  his  Tis- 
bury home;  I  a  •  digging  quohaugs  one  of  his  gainful  occupations;  (below), 
a  simon-pure  Toms-made  pie  coming  out  of  the  oven.  Luce  makes  his  cwn 
crust  and  prepares  the  apples. 


'  His  fingers  felt  along  the  unsawed 
piece  until,  with  each  sawing  he  found 
the  spot  where  the  blade  ought  to  go  to 
iaake  the  lengths  equal.  And  pieces 
sawed  were  all  the  same  length,  as  if' 
they  had  been  gauged  by  an  experienced 
eye. 

PREPARES   OWN  MEALS 

His  visitors  watched  him  enter  his 
neatly-kept  kitchen,  start  a  fire  in  his 
kerosene  stove,  take  down  a  can,  spoon 
out  four  tablespoons  of  coffee,  dipper 
into  it  the  necessary  water,  and  set  the 
Whole  over  the  fire  to  cook. 

He  had  eggs,  bacon,  potatoes  and  veg- 


etables in  the  old-fashioned  cool  pantry, 
with  its  amplitude  of  dishes  and  uten- 
sils; and  he  could  put  his  finger  on  any 
dish,  utensil,  or  needed  foodstuff  at  a 
minute's  notice. 

No   one  assists  him,   except  perhaps, 
Mrs.     Jennie  Wells,  a     neighbor,     who! 
sometimes    threads    a    needle    for   him 
when  he  has  need  of  sewing  on  a  but- 
ton. 

His  entire  household,  large  kitchen 
and  pantry,  adjacent  bedroom,  spare 
bedroom,  organ  room,  parlor,  and  more 
apartments  upstairs  is  always  in  the 
pink  of  cleanliness  and  order. 


4S*7 


A  blind  man.  he  will  toll  yon,  couldli  t 

or     ho 

muicl  never  And  fl 

otherwise.    He  makes  his  bed  mornings. 
Very  often  scrubs  and  \va  and 

walls.     He  cooks  nv  erything 

except  fancy  dishes,  which  he  declares 
he  has  no  preference  for. 

Outdoors  the  blind  man  runs  the  lit- 
tle farm  of  several  acres  as  a  normally- 
Sighted  person  might  run  it.  He  has 
today  just  finished  nailing  on  a  large 
section  of  new  shingles  on  one  side  of 
his  home  ell— as  neat  a  piece  of  work 
as  any  carpenter  could  do. 

A  stone's  throw  from  his  back  door 
are  a  cluster  fo  henhouses  with  a  flock 
Of  matured  and  laying  Rhode  Island 
reds  and  another  of  half-grown  birds. 
The  hands  of  the  blind  man  built  the 
good-sized  houses,  set  the  henyard  posts 
and  nailed  on  the  yard  wire. 

Monday  is  wash  day,  and  then  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  personal  effects  all  go  into 
the  tub  and  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
the  blind  man.  Then  they  go  out  on 
the  line  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

The  chief  miracle  worked  by  this  Tis- 
bury  farmer  is  that  of  taking  long  trips 
in  his  dory  across  Lagoon  pond,  which 
outlets  into  Vineyard  sound,  to  secret 
flats.  With  oars  he  can  frequently  be 
discovered  a  long  distance  from  his 
home  shore  making  his  way  either  to 
or  from  the  remote  beach. 

WEATHER   GUIDES 

"I  could  see  until  I  was  20,"  he  in- 
forms you,"  and  in  that  time  I  got  to 
know  the  whole  topography  around 
here,  including  that  of  the  water.  By 
knowing  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
on  sunshiny  days  by  means  of  the  feci 
of  the  sun  on  my  face  I  can  keep  care- 
ful track  of  my  location  when  I  go  out 
across  the  pond." 

He  will  be  gone  in  his  rowboat  for 
several  hours,  going  entirely  out  of 
sight  of  his  home  and  return  with  a 
good-sized  loads  of  quahaugs,  one  of  the 
products  by  means  of  which  he  ekes 
out  a  rather  meagre  living. 

Another  trick  which  causes  wonder 
among;  his  neighbors  fe  Luce's  ability 
to  weed  his  garden  without  making  a 
single  error  in  pulling  up  "wheat  for 
tares."  Until  recently  he  kept,  cared 
for  and  housed  two  cows.  Now  these 
have  been  sold. 

Winter  and  summer,  this  blind  man 
carries  on  as  well  as  his  more  fortu- 
nate neighbors  who  can  see.  His  fingers 
placed  on  the  old-fashioned  clock  face 
hands  tell  him  the  hour  and  minute. 

Blind  from  an  accident  at  20,  his 
parents  helped  induct  him  into  the 
routine  of  farm  work.  After  the  death 
of  his  mother  and  father,  the  latter 
having  died  12  years  ago,  the  blind  son 
continued  on  alone,  doing  his  own  cook- 
ing, keeping  his  own  house,  caring,  for 
the  stock  and  earning  money  at  clam- 
ming, eeling  and  quohauging. 

By  these  means  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain his  independence. 

However,  the  veteran's  earning  power 
is  so  limited  that  recently  he  has  anti- 
cipated the  time  when  he  will  have 
used  up  the  little  parental  legacy. 

PLAYS    ORGAN 

"I  have  to  have  a  little  money  for 
wood  and  coal  and  food,"  he  points  out. 
"I  have  a  piece  of  land  down  the  road 
which  I  will  have  to  sell  pretty  soon. 
After  that  is  gone  I  can't  sav  what  will 
happen." 

Notwithstanding  physical  handicaps, 
the  veteran  blind  man  is  cheerful,  never 
idle,  and  in  moments  of  recreation  seats 
himself  at  his  organ  anl  plays  church 
and  other  musical  selections  which  he 
learned  as  a  youth,  or  which  he  has 
since  heard  played.  Winter  and  sum- 
mer passers  who  know  Luce  often  stop 
in  the  street  outside  to  listen  to  his 
playing. 

He  has  built  several  cabinets  as  well  as 
his  henhouses  and  a  good-sized  barn  on 
his  land  since  he  was  left  to  run  the 
place  alone.  His  most  difficult  job.  he 
admits,  is  making  the  crust  for  an  apple 
pie  and  getting  it  done  and  out  of  the 
oven  just  O.  K.  But  he  has  pies  to 
show  that  it  can  be  done. 


Fair  Crowds 
Witness  Work 

Of  Blind 

Staring  all  day  with  eyes  that  can't 
see  the  crowd,  and  repeating  "This 
work  is  all  done  by  blind  people";  ex- 
plaining the  use  of  the  Braille  cards, 
and  talking  about  the  motion  pictures 
of  the  children  at  work  in  Perkins  Iu 
stitute  for  the  Blind;  finding  re»«H$ji 
with  their  trained  fingers  articles 
which  seeing  people  never  fail  to  ad- 
mire though  they  were  done  by  the 
sightless — that's  what  Miss  Anne  Con- 
nelly and  her  assistant,  Miss  Dorothy 
Fiske,  both  workers  for  the  Vermont 
Association  for  the  Blind,  are  doing 
[this  week  at  the  Rutland  fair. 

The  booth  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
building  occupies  space  which  Arthur 
R.  McGuirk  offered  the  association 
A  picture  of  it,  and  the  two  blind 
women  in  charge  will  be  sent  as  a 
1  souvenir  to  Gov.  John  E.  Weeks,  who 
stopped  to  see  the  similar  display  at 
the  Champlain  Valley  fair,  commend 
ing  in  a  conversation  with  Miss  Con- 
'nelly,  the  work  of  the  association. 

Only  a  few  of  the  articles  made  by 
Rutland  blind  people  were  brought 
back  from  the  Twin  State  fair  in 
White  River  Junction,  where  Miss 
Connelly  recently  spent  a  week.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  rugs,  and  three  or 
four  reed  wastebaskets  from  Vermont- 
ers. 

Among  the  most  unusual  articles  in 
the  booth  are  several  cloth  stuffed 
animals,  a  half  dozen  gaily  colored 
elephants,  a  bright  blue  and  a  yellow 
pony,  with  mournful  purple  eyes  em- 
broidered in  silk,  a  red  and  white 
checked  gingham  dog  and  a  brightly 
printed  calico  cat,  right  out  of  some 
nursery  rhyme. 

The  handwoven  linen,  some  of  the 
pieces  with  beautifully  blended  colors 
in  the  borders,  or  patterns,  attracts 
special  comment  and  admiration. 
There  are  also  woven  purses,  in  deli- 
cate pastel  shades,  various  examples 
of  baskery,  holders,  mops,  towels, 
scarfs,  and  other  household  articles. 

Most  of  the  articles  which  remain 
in  the  booth  were  sent  from  Massachu- 
setts and  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  From  the 
latter  place  there  are  a  number  of 
nicely  finished  leather  bags  and  other 
articles.  Miss  Connelly  and  Miss  Fiske 
expect  that  work,  similar  to  that  on 
exhibition  at  the  fairs  of  the  state, 
will  he  done  by  the  local  blind  people, 
whom  they  instruct  individually  and 
in  classes. 


art on  Qtamsofat 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1928 

To  Help  Educate  a  Blind  Boy 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Would  anybody  be  Interested  to  help 
financially  a  blind  boy  who  has  just 
graduated  from  tire  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind?  He  wishes  to  study  to 
become  a  minister  and  expects  to  enter 
the   Theological   School   at  Tufts   College 


h.      The    tuition    there    Is    $125 
and    a    friend   is    helping   him 
he  first  year.     However,  he  Is  to  live 
Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown 
ill  need  money  for  carfares,  lunches 
;ind  necessary  hooks  and  supplies— possi- 
bly  also  money  to  pay  a  tutor  to  read 
his  lessons  to  him.     He  Is  so  deserving 
and  so  much   respected  that  the  Perkins 
Institution    offers    him    free    board    and 
room    for    the,   four   years   he   will   be    In 
the    Theological    School.      He   has    abso- 
lutely no  resources  of  his  own  to  d 
upon  except  what  little  he  may  be  able 
to  earn  during  his  college  career— giving 
entertainments,  or  lectures  or  writing. 

If  anybody  i3  interested  and  wishes 
to  learn  more  about  the  boy — or  to  con- 
tribute toward  his  education  for  th» 
ministry— will  they  kindly  telephone  me 
at  Hingham  0744-W,  or  send  a  check  to 
Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Taylor,  Main  street, 
Hingham  Center,  Mass. 


9oston  Qramsttfeit 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1928 


To  Help  Educate  a  Blind   Boy 

To    the   Editor  of   the   Tr 

I   should   like   to  express  my   grateful 
thanks  for   the   assistant  OUSljf 

Kiven   to  my   blind   friend: 

Previously    acknowledged    $44.00 

Mrs.    Harry   M.   Goodwin.. 

R.    F.    B..    Springfield 

Total $74,110 

The   money   has   been   banked   for   the 
young  man  and  he  is  greatly  encouraged. 
Kith    S.    Taylor 
i  Mrs.  Frederick  B.> 
Main   street,  Hingham   Center. 


OCTOBER    17,    1928 

A  recital  of  a  half-hour  duration  will 
be  heard  at  nine  o'clock  when  Ruth  Cot- 
ter, contralto,  with  Miriam  Caro,  soprano, 
find  John  Hartwell  are  heard.  Mis 
ter  is  well  known  to  radio  listeners  and 
is  soloist  at  the  Old  North  Church. 
Caro  was  for  some  time  song  leader  with 
Big  Brother  at  WEEI.  Mr.  Hartwell  is 
a  well  known  pianist  and  has  often  been 
heard  in  concert  work.  He  is  also  teach- 
er of  piano  and  organ  at  the  Perkins 
Institute. 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


OCTOBER  11.  1928 

BLIND  STUDENTS  ASK 

FOR  AL  SMITH  RALLY 

NEWTON,  Oct  11— A  number  of  stu- 
dents from  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  Watertown.  visited  the 
Alfred  E.  Smith  headquarters  at  New- 
ton Corner,  yesterday.  The  students 
asked  the  officials  of  the  Smith  Club 
to  arrange  a  rally  at  the  institution 
to  further  the  Smith  cause  among  the 
students  of  voting  age. 

The  students  said  that  Gov  Smithes 
record  in  humanitarian  legislation  had 
made  a  particular  appeal  to  the  blind 
students. 


TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 


FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  12,  1928 

An  informal  dance  was  given  in 
Dwight  Hall,  Perkins  Institution. 
Monday  night  for  the  high  school 
boys.  Harvard  class  and  members 
of  the  faculty. 


A* 


SATURDAY     MORNING,     OCTOBER     13,'    1928 


- 
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THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  17,  1928 


Wisconsin  Sole  Smith  Hope 
In  West,  Scripps  Editor  Says 

M.  E.  Tracy  Predicts  That  Hoover  Will  Carry 
Border  States  and  Probably  Mary- 
land and  Oklahoma 


If  the  Republicans  carry  Massachu- 
setts they  will  have  to  work  harder  than 
they  ever  worked  before,  Is  the  opinion 
of  M.  E.  Tracy,  editor  of  the  column 
that  bears  his  name  in  the  Ccripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  who  has  been  filter- 
ing- and  digesting  news  from  all  over 
the  country  from  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  and  is  now  in  Boston  for  a 
short  visit.  One  of  the  leading  "column- 
ists" of  the  country,  his  work  takes  him 
into  most  of  the  states  and  he  has  con- 
stantly 'before  him  a  cross-section  of 
the  political  situation  of  the  country. 

Seen  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue  last  eve- 
ning, he  presented  the  cross-section 
idly,  but  was  careful  to  explain  that 
lv  nas  presenting  it  as  he  Sees  it. 
furthermore,  he  discussed  it  as  a  news- 
p  per  man.  without  any  reference  tn 
party  affiliations  or  preferences  of 
his  own. 

RELIGION   PLAYING   TART 

Chiefly  he  talked  about  the  part  that 
he  finds  religion  plays  in  the  present 
pcKtical  situation., 

"I  have  talked  with  .17  persons  in 
Massachusetts  since  I  arrived  here."  he 
I  said,  "about  the  present  situation.  That 
lis,  that  is  the  number  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  situation  seriously,  as 
Bear  as  I  remember. 

"So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  cam- 
paign is  being  governed  by  stereotypes 
and  traditions  in  the  public  mind, 
rather  than  by  the  rationalization  of  is- 
sues. People  are  voting  their  emotions 
and  prejudices  rather  than  their  judg- 
ments; this  seems  to  me  the  predomin- 
ant feature  of  the  campaign. 

"Prohibition  probably  marks  the 
sharpest  dividing  line.  Religion  is  play- 
ing a  prominent  part — a  more  promin- 
ent part  in  the  East  than  in  the  South. 
One  hears  a  great  deal  more  about  re- 
ligious animosities  in  the  South,  but 
there  is  far  more  alignment  along  re- 
ligious lines  in  this  section.  I  have 
sensed  more  religion  in  politics  while 
traveling  through  New  England  than  in 
any  other  section;  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,   I  have  sensed  less  feeling. 

RELIGION  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED 

"People  here  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted,  seem  to  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  It,  seem  to  regard  it  as  noth- 
ing startling,  unusual  or  particularly 
dangerous.  Every  one  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  when  asked  the  question 
point-blank,  admits  that  Smith  will  get 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Catholic 
votes  and  Hoover  an  equally  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  non-Catholic  votes.  As 
a  general  proposition  this  aspect  of  the 
case  is  not  brought  up  until  I  have 
asked  the  question — a  peculiar  circum- 
stance! 

"People  seem  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  find  that  a  great  many 
^wets'  have  shifted  to  Smith,  but  they 
come  largely  lit  is  my  conclusion)  from 
foreign  groups,  though  there  appears 
to  be  quite-n  number  of  intellectuals.  1 
find  that  the  influence  of  labor  troubles, 


which  is  operating  in  Smith's  favor 
expresses  itself  also  through  foreign 
groups.  There  are  notable  exceptions 
to  this  generality  all  along  the  line,  but 
there  is  a  clear  racial  and  religious  defi- 
nition of  party  alignment. 

ISSUE  NEW  EVERYWHERE 

"This  racio-religlous  alignment  in 
politics  is  not'  new  In  Massachusetts. 
jit  has  been  going  on  quite  a  few  years. 
It  represents  far  less  hypocricy  than  its 
repression  would  involve.  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  new, 
and  that  is  why  it  has  caused  so  much 
commotion.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
two  activities.  In  the  first  place,  a 
'small  minority  of  fanatics  has  published 
Iscurrillous  literature  and  spread  malici- 
ous scandal  about  Smith.  In  the  second 
place.  Smith  supporters  have  raked  to- 
gether and  broadcast  this  trash  until 
it  occupies  a  far  bigger  place  in  the 
public  mind   than   it-  deserves. 

"Now,  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
iOpinion  in  the  East,  the  bolt  in  tbs 
j  South — and  there  is  a  big  bolt — is  not 
jdue  so  much  to  religion  as  to  prohibi- 
tion, an  anti-Tammany  complex  and  a 
widespread  feeling  that  southern  lead- 
ers have  been  ignored  and  that  the 
South  would  have  little  voice  in  the  ad- 
ministration if  Smith  were  elected.  The 
southern  bolt  has  not  reached  pro-, 
portions  where  it  is  sure  to  carry  more 
than  the  border  states,  but  it  has  made 
several,  such  as  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Florida,  debatable.  In  Texas 
the  Republicans  probably  will  poll  four 
times  their  normal  strength.  The  same 
is  true  in  Alabama,  but  even  so.  I  don't 
look  for  Hoover  to  carry  any  of  the  10 
states  spoken  of  as  'the  solid  South.'  He 
is  fairly  sure  of  carrying  Kentucky, 
will,  probably  carry  Tennessee,  and  will 
sweep  Oklahoma:  he  will  get  75.000  in 
Oklahoma,  I  believe.  He  has  the  edge 
In  Maryland  and  Missouri. 

WISCONSIN  DOUBTFUL 

"I  don't  look  for  Smith  to  carry  any 
state  of  the  West  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Wisconsin." 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  the  practi- 
cal results  of  the  Hoover  visit,  and  also 
of  Smith's,  if  the  latter  comes  here,  Mr. 
Tracy  said: 

"Hoover's  visit,  I  think,  has  been  dis- 
tinctly inspiring  to  the  Republicans  in 
Massachusetts.  That  is  to  be  expected. 
Smith's  visit  will  have  the  same  effect 
,upon  his  party. 

SMITH  AHEAD  IN  R.  I. 

"I  think  Smith  will  have  a  small 
majority  in  Rhode  Island.  If  the  Re- 
publicans carry  Massachusetts  they  will 
have  to  work  harder  than  they  ever 
worked  yet.  I  think  this  state  is  very 
doubtful. 

"If  Smith  had  been  wise  and  had 
known  his  country  and  constituency  he 
would  have  gotten  permission  to  address 
the    southern    Baptist    and    Methodist 


conventions  and  he  would  have  gone 
Into  territory  that  wasn't  his  by  right 
of  inheritance.  He  ha*  made  hardly 
an  address  In  sections  of  the  country 
that,  were  not   friendly   to  begin   with." 

Mr.  Tracy,  although  his  earllesi 
ness  activities  were  In  contracting  and 
building,  and  although  he  studied  draw- 
ing and  architecture  and  pursued  a 
wide  course  in  reading.  Is  a  graduate 
of  ihe  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
when  that  was  in  South  Boston,  hav- 
ing lost  his  eyesight  shortly  after  he- 
was  born.  It  was  not  until  1897 
he  was  18,  at  which  time  he  left  the 
institution,  that  he  was  able  to  read 
ordinary  print,  but  he  had  been  editor 
of  the  Houston.  Tex.,  Chronlafe  before 
his  friends  in  that  city  learned  that  he 
once  had  been  blind,  and  it.  is  only  In 
the  last,  four  or  five  years  that  he  has 
let  it  generally  be  known. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1928 

The  girls  upper  school  of  Per- 
kins Institution  held  their  annual 
fall  inter-cottage  meet  last  Thurs- 
day with  the  result  that  Brooks 
Cottage  held  the  victory  with 
points.  Fisher,  May  and  Oliver 
cottages  following  with  lesser 
points. 

Quarentine.  as  a  precaution 
against  infantile,  is  still  on  at 
Perkins  Institution.  To  relieve 
the  monotony  the  boys  held  a 
dance  in  Dwight  hall  on  Monday 
-i'ght. 

^PHE  BOSTON  HERALD 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  20.  1928 
"Eyes  to  the  Blind" 


Americayjhas  done  wonders  for  the 
sightless,  as,  regards  both  their  health 
and  their  education.  As  far  back  as 
1829  a  group  of  Bostonians  obtained 
the  incorporation  of  a  "New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  and  not  long 
afterwards  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  did  the  pioneering  which 
brought  a  school  for  the  blind  into 
existence  in  each  of  those  cities.  Since 
that  beginning,"  the  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  sightless  has  been 
greatly  expanded,  taking  in  both  voca- 
tional training1  and  the  subjects 
needed  for  a  so-called  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  result  the  graduating  pupils 
were  able  to  enter  the  "work  of  the 
world"  as  business  experts,  as  teach- 
ers, sometimes  as  authors,  and  oc- 
casionally as  ministers.  Typewriters 
for  the  blind  came  into  use  about  ten 
years  ago.  and  have  since  undergone 
remarkable  improvements,  notably  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
But  one  of  the  most  useful  advances, 
also  due  to  American  enterprise,  was 
that  which  promoted  efficiency  in  the 
system  of  "reading  by  touch." 

Thirteen  years '  ago  the  number  of 
"embossed"  books  in  the  country  thus 
made  accessible  to  the  blind  was  es- 
timated at  127,247,  not  to  mention 
journals  published  in  the  Braille  type, 
the  production  of  which  by  "a  series 
of  perforations"  has  been  described  as 
"something   like   eyelet   embroidery." 


i>° 


In  work  of  that  kind  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  now  engaged  through  147 
of  its  chapters,  and  its  report,  just 
issued,  shows  that  during  1927  the 
chapters  produced  1322  volumes,  in- 
clusive of  150,705  hand-copied  pages, 
all  of  which  were  presented  to  insti- 
tutions in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  volumes  have  already  gone 
into  sixteen  libraries,  as  well  as  into 
several  schools  and  foundations  for 
the  blind;  at  least  forty  of  them  were 
presented  to  the  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

According  to  the  same  report  about 
1029  persons,  including  many  society 
women  and  girls,  have  taken  up  the 
task  of  making  Braille  books  for  the| 
sightless,  and  what  such  work  means 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
it  takes  1000  pages  of  Braille  to  re- 
produce 250  pages  of  ordinary  read- 
ing matter.  Yet  those  engaged- get 
no  compensation:  "they  are  leaving 
the  bridge  tables  for  the  fascinating 
new  pastime  which  gives  them  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  they  are  do- 
ing  something  for  humanity." 

Latest  of  all  comes  word  of  the  new 
ventures  in  the  same  field  just  made 
by  the  American  Braille  Press  for  the 
War   and   Civilian  Blind,   established 
in  Paris  and  having  its  branch  office  1 
in  New  York.    They  include  a  method, 
of  teaching  blind  children  to  follow' 
lessons    in    algebra    and    the    higher: 
mathematics      with      the      ordinary 
printed     characters,     an     invention 
which  brings  to  the  sightless  the  in- 
terest of  cross-word  puzzles,  and  a  set 
of  instructions  which  enables  them  to 
construct  radio  sets  of  their  own  and 
use  them  for  both- receiving  and  send- 
ing.    Meanwhile  most   of  the  news- 
papers, magazines  and  books  printed 
for  the  blind  are  being  sent  out  from 
Paris  to  forty  countries,  seventy-five 
distributing  stations  being   utilized  to 
this  end  in  the  United  States   and 
Canada  alone.     And  it  can  now  be 
announced  that  "the  great  work  in 
aid  of  the  blind,  and  its  immense  ex- 
tension since  the  war,  are  mainly  due 
to  American  initiative  and  American 
donations." 

WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

IHEDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1928 

m  — " 

Quarantine  as  a  precautionary 
measure  against  infantile  which 
has  been  on  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion since  the  school  opened,  has 
been  lifted  as  conditions  in  the 
town  have  become  normal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen 
held  their  annual  reception  to  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  Perkins 
Institution  at  their  home  on  Wed- 
nesday evening. 
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SATURDAY, 

OCTOBER  27,   1928 

To  Help  Educate  a  Blind  Boy 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following 
contributions  for  the  blind  boy  who  is 
now  a  freshman  at 'Tufts  College,  pre- 
paring- for  the  ministry: 

Previously   acknowledged    $74.00 

Friend,    Nashua,    N.     H. 1.00 

Friend.    Holliston,    Mass 5^00 

Frtend,    Holliston,    Mass 10.00 


Total     $90.00 

It  would  seem  to  be  almost  necessary 
tot  the  young  man  to  occupy  a  room  on 
the  Campus  at  Tufts  College  when  the 
bitter  weather  and  big  storms  come — 
probably  for  January  and  February.  He 
commutes  daily  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute (where  he  has  his  room  and  board 
free).  This  present  schedule  works  out 
all  right  until  the  more  uncertain 
weather  comes — but  I  greatly  hope  we 
shall  be  able — through  the  generosity  of 
the  Transcript  readers — to  raise  enough 
money  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  Campus 
for  those  two  months  at  least.  Also  does! 
any  kind  person  wish  to  volunteer  to 
read  his  lessons  to  him  on  Thursdays — ■ 
either  afternoon  or  evening?  People 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  such 
a  generous  extent  that  he  is  now  pro- 
vided with  readers  for  every  day  and 
evening  except  Thursdays.  If  anybody 
cares  to  give  time  to  this  will  he  or  she 
kindly  communicate  with  me? 

Ruth    S.    Taymh 
(Mrs.    Frederick    B.) 

Main  street,  Hlngham  Centre,  Mass. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  31,  1928 

OSTON  MUSEUM 
ETS  FORTUNE 


George  N.  Black  Will  Gives 

Institution  $150,000 

and  Residue 


ESTIMATE  ESTATE 

TOTALS  $5,000,000 


The  will  of  George  Nixon  Black,  one 
time  largest  individual  Boston  tax- 
payer, who  lived  at  57  Beacon  street, 
who  died  last  Monday,  filed  in  the  Suf- 
folk probate  office  yesterday,  disposes 
of  an  estate  estimated  at  about  $5,000,- 
000,  giving  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  $150,000  plus  the  residue  of  the 
estate. 

Other  public  bequests  are:  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  St.  Luke's! 
Home  for  Convalescents,  and  the  Ppi 
kins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  $in,nnn 
each:  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the 
Society  for  the  Employment  of  Bible 
Readers,   $5000   each. 


SERVANTS    GET   THOUSANDS 

The  testament  has  18  bequests  of 
$25,000  each  to  friends  and  relatives 
and  lesser  sums  to  a  large  number  of 
friends,  aggregating  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Included-  in 
the  latter  are  the  following  gifts  to 
servants:  Francisco  Gombi,  $40,000; 
Albert  Robrish,  $33,000:  Christina 
Grant,  $4000;  and  Mary  Frazer.  $40"0. 
and  $1000  each  to  other  family  ser- 
vants. 

The  largest  personal  bequests  are: 
Judge  John  A.  Peters  of  Ellsworth  of 
the  United  States  court  of  Maine, 
$150,000  (and  he  is  named  executor) 
and  $250,000  to  Harold  Albert  Pitman 
of  Boston,  and  to  Caroline  -Swan  Pit- 
man of  49  Chestnut  street,  Boston, 
$100,000.  Mr.  Pitman  is  given  the 
house  at  57  Beacon  street  and  the  es- 
tate on  Smith's  Point.  Manchester. 
The  estate  named  Woodlawn  in  Ells- 
worth. Me.,  is  given  tp  the  Hancock 
County  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations, 
the  house  always  to  be  kept  in  order 
and  open  to  visitors  but  not  to  be  oc- 
cupied. The  sum  of  $50,000  is  also 
given  to  those  trustees. 

The  will  was  executed  in  1900  and 
11  codicils  came  in  later  years. 

George  P,  Drury  Is  counsel  for  the 
executor, 

BOSTON  POST, 
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PUBLIC  GIFTS 
IN  BLACK  WILL 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Re- 
ceives $150,000,  Residue 


The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
benefits  largely  by  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  George  Nixon  Black  who  died  on 
Monday  at  his  home,  57  Beacon  street. 
The  Museum  is  given  $150,000  and  the 
residue  of  the  estate. 

The  estate  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
at  least  ?5,000,000.  Mr.  Black  in  one 
year  recently  wag  the  largest  individual 
taxpayer  in  Boston. 

Several  other  public  bequests  are 
made  in  the  will  including  $10,000  each 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  St. 
Luke's  Home  for  Convalescents;  $5000 
each  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and 
the  Society  £pr  the  Employment  of 
Bible  readers. 

There  are  IS  bequests  of  $25,000  each  to 
relatives  and  friends  and  many  smaller 
bequests   to   relatives   and   friends. 

Employees  of  Mr.  Black  are  remem- 
bered with  a  gift  of  $40,000  to  Francisco 
Gombi;  $33,000  to  Albert  Robrish;  $4000 
to  Christina  Grant  and  Mary  Frazer 
and  $1000  each  to  other  family  ser- 
vants. 

Judge  John  A.  Peters  of  the  United 
States  Court  with  Francis  B.  Dyer, 
former  mayor  of  Everett  and  now  de- ' 
ceased,  are  named  as  executors.  Judge i 
Peters  is  given  $150,000;  Harold  Albert 
Pitman  of  Boston  is  given  $250,000  and 
Caroline  Swan  Pitman  of  49  Chestnut 
street,  Boston,  is  given  $100,000.  Mr. 
Pitman  is  also  given  the  house  at  57 ■ 
Beacon  street  and  Mr.  Black's  summer 
home    at   Manchester,    Massachusetts,    i 
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MONDAY,    OCTOBER    29,     1928 
Descendants  of  Julia  Ward  Howe 


Mrs.  Douglas  Penn  Stickley,  great  granddaughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
Mrs.  Stick-ley's  children,  D.ouglas  Penn  Stickley.  Jr.,  and  Hester  Marion 
Stickley.      Mrs.   Stickley  is   the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Douglas   Penn   Stickley, 

U.  S.  N. 
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By   Al.  WH ELTON 

Al  Smith  will  show  the  way! 
This    verdict    of    a    committee    of 
blind    men    from    Perkins     Institute 
at  Brighton   spelled    victory   for   tha 
"H  a  p  p  y    Wad 
rior"  today  afteJ 
his      appearand 
a  t        Symphonj 
Hall    that    drew 
a  seating  capac- 
ity   of    5000    and 
then    swelled    to 
7500      with      the 
announcement  of  a   .-adio   broadcast 
from  the  stage  of  the  his:oric  music 
|  palace.       The     staunch     supporters, 
i  Peter  Campbell.  Kermit  Wesson  and 
j  Manuel     Rubin,     occupied    seats    on  i 
j  the    platform    at    the    "Republican' 
.  Smith   rally  that  had  its   staging  at 
the  palace  of  Sympnony. 

"We    are    here     to     say    that    the  j 
Perkins    Institute  is  for   Smith   to  a 
man,"  Kermit   Wesson  stated  as  th^ 
others  nodded  their  assent. 

And  the  recognition  they  got  from 
the  Democratic  nominee! 

DEEPLY  TOUCHED 

"It  touehes  me  deeply."  the  one 
and  only  Al  said  in  private  conver- 
sation to  the  men.  'I  teeJ  that ,  a 
special  effort  has  bee'i  made  to  hear 
me  on  the  occasion  of  my  Boston 
visit  and  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for 
it,"  he  said  as  the  welling  tears  of 
gladness  filled  the  eyes  of  the  man 
from  the  sidewalks  of  New  York. 

The  trio,  after  standing  for  two 
hours  waiting  to  hear  the  Gover- 
nor's voice,  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form by  A.  M.  Wig:4n,  treasurer 
ot    Symphony    Hall. 

Stepping  to  th  estage,  the  candi- 
date spoke  after  the  speech  of  ex- 
Mayor  Edmund  P.  Talbot  of  Pall 
River  was  drowned  out  in  the  10- 
tninute  demonstration  of  the  crowd 
that  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  police 
cordon   thrown   about   the   hall. 

"To  say  that  Boston  greeted  me 
affectionately  is  stating  it  mildly," 
the  candidate  said. 
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Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of. 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School, 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  institution  in 
Watertown,  Mass..  on  Wednesday,  the  seventh 
day  of  November,  1928.  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.. 
to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to 
transact  wuch  other  business  as  may  properly 
be  acted    upon    at   said   meeting. 

EDWARD    B.    ALLEN.    Secretary. 


Acknowledgment. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript; 

Will  you  kindly   acknowledge   in  your 

columns    the    following    answers    to    my 

second  appeal   for  the   education   of  the 

blind  boy  at  Tufts  College? — 

Previously    acknowledged    $90.00 

Mrs.    Lester    Leland 25.00 

A  Friend.    Brookline 5.50 

A  Friend.   Jamaica  Plain 5.00 

Total    $125.50 

Two  more  readers  also  volunteered 
their  services,  and  we  are  very  grateful 
to  them  also..  , 

Ruth   S.  Taylor 
(Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Taylor) 
Main  street,   Hingham   Center,  Mass. 


WATERTOWN 


TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE* 
NOVEMBER  9,  1928 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Rev.  Swami  Yogananda  of  East 
India  gave  a  very  interesting  lec- 
ture on  India  before  the  pupils 
and  teachers  of  the  Institution  re- 
cently. 

Last  Wednesday  night,  all 
the  cottages  held  Hallowe'en 
parties,  each  cottage  decorating 
elaborately  with  the  traditional 
witches,  black  cats,  pumpkins,  etc. 
Games  and  refreshments  were  en- 
joyed. The  children  of  the  prim- 
ary grades  held  their  party  in 
the  primary  gymnasium  and  gave 
two   very   pleasing   little  plays. 

Mr.  Van  Cleeves,  director  of 
the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mrs.  Van  Cleeves 
spent  the  week-end  at  Perkins. 
Mr.  Van  Cleeves  lectured  twice 
before  the  Harvard  class. 
-  The  Howe  Reading  Club  for 
girls  met  on  Monday  night  and 
observed   a  Shakesperian  evening, 

A  story  was  given  of  one  o$ 
the  plays  and  guessing  games 
bringing  out  the  pupils  knowledge 
of  different  plays   were  enjoyeeL 

Wednesuay  was  observed;  as 
Pounder's  Day  at  the  Institu- 
tion. Very  impressive  exercises 
for  Mr.  Anagnos  were  held  fajp 
the  children  which  included  % 
processional,  hymns,  scripture 
reading,  solos.  Mr.  Allen  srpofc© 
on  his  life  and  Mrs.  Elwin  Fow- 
ler gave  memories  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 

With  the  processional  the  chil- 
dren placed  a  wreath  on  th© 
founder's  bust  and  flowers  aromut 
the  pedestal. 


Blind  Boys  and  Girls 

WillJVisit  Old  North 

At  the  Old  North  Church,  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, at  four  o'clock,  pilgrimages  will 
be  made  by  a  group  from  at.  Andrew's 
Church,  Ayer,  and  by  blind  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  his- 
toric features  of  the  old  church  will  be 
explained  by  the  lay  assistant,  Lloyd 
Gillmett,  who  will  conduct  a  brief  re- 
ligious service. 


BOSTON  HERALD 
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fqfg  RED  ROBE'  COMPANY 
WILL-  ENTERTAIN  BLIND 

Under' the  auspices  of  Mayor  Nichols 
and  through  the'eourtesy  of  the  Messrs. 
Shubert.  an  entertainment  for  the  va- 
rious blind  institutions  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  will  be  given  in  the  Shubert 
Theatre  tomorrow,  afternoon/  at  2:30 
o.'clock,  by  members  of  "The  Red  Robe" 
company,  now  playing  at  that  theatre. 
Invitations  have  been  sent  to  all  .in- 
stitutions for  the  blind,  as  well  as  a 
general  invitation  to  all  blind  persons, 
through  the  mayor's  office  and  Director 
Robert '  I.  Bramhall,  division  of  the 
blind,-  department  of  education,  at  the 
State  House..  Gov..  Fuller  will  in:  all 
probability,  be  present  and  say  a  few 
words .  of  welcome,  and  Mayor  Nichols 
,will  make  a  brief  address.        _'.'•.„    ; 

Appropriate  excerpts  from  "The  Red 
Robe'.',  will  .be  given  by  members  of  the 
company,  aided  by  the  entire  ■  ensemble 
and'  large  male  chorus,  with  special 
songs,  duets  and. quartets  introduced  by 
Misses  Manila,  ■  Powers.  Alice  Harper. 
Nell  Moran,  Kathryn  Richmond,  John 
H.  Goldsworthy.  Ivan  Arbuckle,  Earnest 
Goodheart,  Alfred  Deste,  Edward  Or- 
chard and  others.  Prof.  John  McMannus 
will  play  a  piano,  solo  and  Frederic  Clay- 
ton will  officiate  as  master  of  cere- 
monies 
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MAYOR  IS  HOST 

TO  BLIND  CITIZENS 


More  Than  1000  Attend  Pro- 
gram by  Members  of  "Red 
Robe"  Company 


More  than  1000  blind  persons  and 
their  friends  were  guests  of  Mayor 
Nichols  at  a  two-hour  musical  program 
given  by  members  of  the  Red  Robe 
company  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon.  There  were  presented 
19  acts  in  all,  with  62  members  of  the 
chorus  singing  in  the  ensemble  num- 
bers. 

Frederic  Clayton,  manager  of  the  Red 
Robe  company,  who  is  an  old-time  play- 
er himself,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  program  included  vocal  solos  and 
duets  by  the  Misses  Powers,  Dolan, 
Harper  and  Richmond  and  others.  Ivan 
Arbuckle  was  at  the  piano. 

Mayor  Nichols  was  on  hand  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  "to  all  who  made 
possible  this  Thanksgiving  entertain- 
ment;— Messrs.  Shubert,  members  of  the 
company  presenting  the  rollicking  musi- 
cal triumph,  The  Red  Robe,  stage  man- 
agers, orchestra,  ushers,  etc." 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 
NOVEMBER  30,  1928 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Members  of  the  upper  school  of 
Perkins  were  among  the  guests  of 
Mayor  Nichols  of  Boston  at  a  two- 
hour  musical  program  of  the  Red 
Robe  company  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
program  included  vocal  solos  and 
duets. 

The    school    closed    Wednesday 
noon   for   the   Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion and  will  resume  work  on  Mon- 
i  day. 
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©{jc  program  for  tl|is  concert  mill  consist  of 

Christmas  music,  ancient  and  modern,  antiphonal 
carols,  and  excerpts  from  — 


NOEL ;  a  Christmas  Pastoral  by  George  W.  Chadwick. 
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Watertown,  Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1928. 

To  the  Friends  and  Patrons  of  the  School : 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present   at  the 
singing  of  Christmas  music  by  the  choirs  of  our  school. 
Tickets  are  complimentary  and  may  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

A  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  should  accom- 
pany the  request. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 


ligious  service. 


AWARDS  CUP  TO  PERKINS 

ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 

The  banquet  of  the  Athletic  Associ- 
ation of  the  boys  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution held  last  Wednesday  eve- 
ning was  a  most  enjoyable  one.  It 
took  place  in  Bvidgman  Cottage,  which 
is  the  home  of  boys  who  were  the 
winners  of  the  football  intercottage 
series. 

The  banquet  was  featured  by  the 
presentation  of  a  cup  by  Boys  Princi- 
pal Francis  M.  Andrews  along  with 
a  sealed  letter.  The  sealed  letter 
aroused  much  interest  and  curiosity 
for  it  contained  the  information  as 
to  just  what  the  stipulations  are  to 
secure  permanent  possession  of  the 
cup  and  whether  the  cup  will  become 
school  property.  The  letter  will  not 
be  opened  until  1932,  which  is  the 
centennial  year  of  the  Institution. 

In  conjunction  with  the  celebration 
by  the  boys,  the  girls  of  the  Institu- 
tion celebrated  their  athletic  prowess 
with  a  banquet  in  Oliver  Cottage. 
Oliver  Cottage  was '  the  winner  in 
girls'   athletic   events. 


THE    BOSTON    HERALD 
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STUDENTS  AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLINO,  in  spite  of  their  handcap,  receive  instruc- 
tions in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  by  the  instructor 
from  the   Boston   Metropolitan   chapter  of   the   Red   Cross. 


BOS  ION  POST, 

NOVEMBER  21.  1928 

BLIND,  BUT  WINS 
AS  OTHERS  FAIL 

Senior  at  Harvard  Plans  to  Enter  Law 

School— Closest  Pal  Is  Dormitory 

Custodian 


BY  JAMES  G.  COLBERT 

Jerome  A.  Pendergast,  a  blind  man,  now  a  senior  at  Har- 
vard, will  in  all  probability  receive  his  degree  next  June.  He 
then  plans  to  enter  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  has  succeeded 
where  25  per  cent  of  the  normal  students  fail. 

Every  year  at  Harvard  a  large  number  of  students  are 
dropped  from  college.  In  the  freshman  class  alone,  almost  25 
per  cent  sever  their  relations  with  fair  Harvard. 

Pendergast  rooms  alone  in  the  Weld  Hall  36,  in  the  Harvard 
Yard.  His  closest  companion  is  "Al,"  the  custodian  of  the 
dormitory.    This  pair  is  known  as  the  "Mutt  and  Jeff,"  of  Weld 


i 
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Hall.  Pendergast"  is  a  tall,  well-built  boy,  while  his  older  pal  is 
less  than  five  feet  in  height.  Incidentally,  he  has  roomed  in 
the  same  dormitory  since  his   sophomore  year. 

Pendergast  is  an  excellent  student.  He  seldom  cuts  classes. 
He_has  noydimculty  in  taking  notes  at  lectures.  He  learned 
to  use  the  Braile  writer  at  Perkins  Institute,  where  he  studied 
before  going  to  Harvard.  He  spends  practically  all  of  the 
time  that  he  is  awake,  studying.  The  State  provides  him  with 
men  who  read  to  him.  Many  hours  are  spent  in  this  manner, 
with  the  man  reading  the  passage  over,  again  and  again,  and  the 
blind  student  listening  intently,  until  the  matter  is  firmly  im- 
printed in  his  brain. 

"  The  blind  student  goes  alone  to  his  classes  and  to  the 
Harvard  Union  where  he  eats  his  meals.  Pie  finds  his  way 
around  the  Harvard  Yard  very  easily.  During  the  winter,  he 
stays  on  the  board  walks,  and  feels  his  way  along.  The  rest 
of  the  year,  he  guides  his  steps  by  feeling  the  plots  of  grass' 
at  the  sides  of  the  paths.  He  also  goes  home  alone  every  week- 
end. His  home  is  in  Norwood,  which  is  no  small  distance  from 
Harvard  square. 

RADIO  HIS  CHIEF  RECREATION 

He  has  a  small,  one-tube  radio  set  installed  in  his  room, 
and  it  is  his  greatest  form  of  recreation.  He  learns  the  time 
of  day  from  it,  and  also  listens  eagerly  to  the  news  flashes.  It 
is  almost  his  only  opportunity  to  learn  the  current  events  of 
the  day. 

Pendergast  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and  likes  a  joke,  even 
if  it  is  about  himself.  He  laughs  as  he  tells  of  being  locked 
out  one  night.  He  had  returned  to  his  room,  after  taking  a 
shower,  only  to  find  that  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside.  He 
was  clad  only  in  pajamas,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.. 
He  was  soon  rescued,  however,  by  his  friend,  the  custodian. 

Pendergast  is  not  the  only  blind  student  who  has  attended 
Harvard.  In  1918,  William  C.  Plunkett  was  graduated.  He 
also  was  totally  blind.  He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Plunkett, 
and  his  home  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  very  brilliant 
student.    After  his  graduation,  he  attended  Harvard  Law  School. 

Plunkett  also  roomed  in  Weld  Hall.  Unlike  Pendergast,  he 
participated  in  college  social  activities  very  much,  and  many 
parties  were  held  in  his  room.  Admiral  Plunkett  delighted  in 
mingling  with  his  son's  friends,  and  in  decorating  the  boy's  room. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  12,  1928 


$39,000   IN  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 

Public  bequests  totalling  $39,000  are 
contained  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ebbs  Murray  of  Brookline,  filed  at  the 
Norfolk  probate  court,  Dedham,  yester- 
day. Her  husband,  Thomas  Murray 
is  bequeathed  $100,000  outright  and  is 
given  life  interest  in  the  residue  of 
estate  after  disposition  of  the  public 
and  several  private  bequests.  The  value 
of  the  estate  is  not  given. 

The  public  bequests  include:  $5000 
to  the  Baptist  Church  of  New  London 
N.  H..  in  memory  of  her  great  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Job  Seamans,  first 
pastor  of  the  church;  $8000  to  the  Per- 
kins Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind:  $5000  each  to  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  the  Animal  Rescue 
League  and  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals; $3000  each  to  the  New  England 
Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children 
Newton,  and  the  Boston  Floating  Hos- 
pital: $2000  each  to  the  Brookline 
Friendly  Society  and  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  $1000  to 
the  Harvard  Congregational  Church 
Brookline. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 


DECEMBER  14,  1928 


PERKINS  CHORUS  TO 

BROADCAST  CAROLS 

A  selected  chorus  from  the  large 
chorus  ot  Perkins  Institution  will 
broadcast  the  Christmas  carols 
from  Station  WEEI  on  Sunday 
night,  Dec.  23  at  8  o'clock.  They 
will  be  assisted  by  the  Vaninni  or- 
chestra. 


THE  WATERTOWN  SUN 


THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    6,    1928 

School  reoponed  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution on  Monday  following  the  an- 
nual Thanksgiving  vacation.  Many 
of  the  pupils  enjoyed  the  holiday  at 
their  homes.  The  pupils  are  concen- 
trating now  on  the  presentation  of 
the  annual  Christmas  concert.  On 
Monday,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  and  one 
of  his  classes  visited  the  Institution, 
also  several  members  of  the  Acton 
Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools.  A 
special  exhibition  was  given. 


The  annual  Christmas  concert 
will  be  given  this  year  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  16  and  Thurs- 
day evening,  December  20.  Tick- 
ets may  be  had  on  request  at  the 
Institution. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8, 

1928 

To  ttve  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  please  acknowledge  these  dona- 
tions to  the  fund  for  the  blind  boy — now 
WATERTOWN   TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE,  a  freshman  at  Tufts  College: 

Previously    acknowledged     '..$40.00 

From    a   Friend,    Lexlneton 5.00 

From  a.  Friend    '. 50,00 

Total $05. 00 

The  generous  contributions  and  bed- 
ding also  given  by  friends  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  young  man  to  stay  In  a 
room  at  the  college  during  the  severest 
part  of  the  winter.  We  are  most  grata* 
ful.  Ruth   S.  Taylor 

(Mrs.  Frederick  B.) 

Hlngham  Center,  Mass. 


DECEMBER  7,   1928 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Perkins  resumed  its  school  work 
again  on  Monday  morning  after 
the  Thanksgiving  recess.  In  the 
afternoon  members  of  Dr.  Cabot's 
class  in  Social  Ethics  at  Harvard 
and  also  a  group  of  pupils  from 
the  Acton  Senior  and  Junior  High 
Schools  visited  the  Institution  and 
were  given  a  special  demonstra- 
tion of  school  work. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

PRIDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1928 


CAROLS  TO  BE  BROADCASTED 
BY  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

SELECTED  CHOIR 

Sunday  evening,  Dec.  23,  at  8 
o'clock,  a  selected  choir  from  the 
large  chorus  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion will  broadcast  over  Station 
WEEI  a  concert  of  Christmas 
music  assisted  by  Vaninni  sym- 
phonic orchestra  ensemble. 

The  Alpha  Delta  Tau  Society  of 
the  school'  held  a  very  enjoyable 
Christmas  party  on  Monday  night 

The  different  cottages  have  had 
a  very  festive  air  this  week, 
Christmas  parties  being  held  in 
the  different  cottages  with  pro- 
grams of  plays  and  music. 

In  May  cottage  a  group  of  girls 
spent  one  evening  writing  Christ- 
mas letters  to  people  connected 
with   the  Institution   who   are   ill. 

The  Institution  closed  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  of  this  week 
for  the  holiday  vacation. 


iecemher  16,  1928 
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Sfitst  Mtutarian  Swtetg  in  iNtuitou 

Washington  Street 

Meat  5XTEiuiBti  :  B3aBBacI)u»ettH 

ALL    SEATS    FREE 

Minister 
PAUL  S.  PHALEN 

4  Winthrop  St.,  West  Newton  Tel.  W.  N.  1374 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  WESTON 

905  Beacon  Street,  Boston  Tel.  Kenmore  0345 
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(Mer  of  Hotaljiii 

at    10.50   o'clock 

Whosoever  thou  art  that  enterest  this  church,  remem- 
ber it  is  the  house  of  God:  be  reverent,  be  silent,  bt 
thoughtful,  and  leave  it  not  without  a  prayer  to  God, 
for  thyself,  and  for  those  who  minister  and  those  who 
•worship   here. 

Organ  Prelude 

Congregational  Hymn  (Unannounced)  Hymnal  190 

Tune:  Gould 
All  rise  as  the  Hymn  begins  and  kindly  remain 
standing   through   the   Doxology 

The  Invocation  and  Lord's  Prayer 

Minister  and  Congregation 

M.     O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips 

C.      And  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise. 

M.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

C.     The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 
The  Doxology     (Unannounced)  Hymnal  1 

The  Scripture  Reading 
Anthem 

Prayer — Choral  Responses  Hymnal  4542 

Anthem 

Congregational  Hymn  Hymnal 

The  Congregation  rises  with  the  Choir  for  the 

Congregational    Hymns 

Sermon  and  Prayer 

Anthem 

Congregational  Hymn  Hymnal 

Benediction 

Organ  Postlude 

"Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby 
some  have  entertained  angels  unawares." 

Hebrews  XIII  :2 

Please  do  not  fail  to  telephone  the  Minister  (West 
Newton  1374)  of  any  case  of  illness  or  distress,  or  of 
special  desire  that  he  make  an  immediate  call. 


The  flowers  in  the  Chancel  today  are  given 
in  loving  memory  of 

2jarxiet  $.  UhUleg 


* 
ufije  Amtmmrementa 

All  Children  of  the  Church  School  are  expected  at 
the  Xmas  Party  (P.  H.)  on  Friday  from  4  to  6 
o'clock.  Mrs.  Margaret  Eggleston  Owen,  a  most  de- 
lightful story-teller  and  writer  will  be  there  and  is 
sure  to  interest  all  ages.  Christmas  Carols  will  be 
sung  and  after  supper,  at  S,  Santa  Claus  will  make 
his  annual  visit.  There  are  to  be  twenty  "invited 
guests."  It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  make  sure  that 
these  "guests"  have  the  best  Christmas  they  have 
ever  known. 

AND 

Children  are  urged  to  bring  wearable  clothing  and 
useable  toys   for  these  "guests" — none  of  whom  are 
over  ten  years  of  age.    These  gifts  should  be  at  the 
parish  house  not  later  than  Thursday. 
ALSO 

No  session  of  the  Upper  School  will  be  held  (Dec. 
23)  Christmas  Sunday.  Members  attend  church 
(10.4S  A.  M.)  with  their  parents.  The  Lower  School 
will  meet  at  10.40  o'clock,  going  into  church  for  the 
first  part  of  the  service. 

Christmas  Sunday  Afternoon  a  Pageant  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Church  at  4.30  o'clock.  Rehearsals  for 
the  participants  in  the  Pageant  are  to  be  held  this 
evening  at  7  o'clock  and  Saturday  at  1.30  o'clock.  All 
taking  part  are  expected  to  attend  both  rehearsals. 

The  Student  Council,  the  new  governing  body  of 
our  Church  School,  held  its  first  meeting  last  Sunday. 
This  Council  is  made  up  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  classes  of  the  Upper  School  and  meets 
once  a  month.  It  has  as  its  responsibility  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  details  concerning  the  conduct 
and  development  of  the  Church  School.  Clifton  F. 
Leatherbee,  Jr.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Council. 


The  Ushers  this  month  of  December  are :  Messrs 
Wm.  M.  Wise,  Murray  H.  Ballou,  Harold  B.  Chanel 
ler,  M.  S.,  Marshall  B.  Salton,  Alfred  T.  Haskel: 
Clarence  G.  Haskell,  Clarence  L.  Holden,  Dank 
Needham,  and  C.  Harold  Porter. 

Merrie  Xmas!  Shop  Early!  Mail  Early!  Lighte 
the  labor  of  the  Post-Office  folks  by  completing  th 
mailing  of  parcels,  letters  and  cards  on  this  comin 
Wednesday. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Professor  Union  Theologic; 
Seminary,  speaks  this  evening  at  Parker  Memoria 
Bulfinch  Place  Church,  at  7:45.  Subject:  "Realisi 
and  Romanticism  in  American  Religion." 

Christmas  Music:  Choirs  of  Perkins  Institutic 
with  soloists  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  School  in  Watei 
town  on  Thursday  at  8  P.  M.  Complimentary  ticke; 
may  be  had  by  sending  a,  self-addressed  stamped  ei 
velope  with  your  request  to  the  Director,  Mr.  Edwai 
E.  Allen. 

Christening  Service.  There  will  be  opportunil 
Christmas  Sunday.  Mr.  Phalen  will  be  glad  to  he: 
as  soon  as  possible  from  any  parents  who  desire  tl 
Service. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Calendar  for  Nov.  25,  192 
which  you  do  not  want,  in  good  condition?  If  s 
please  bring  to  the  Ushers'  Table.  It  will  be  a  ser 
ice.    We  need  more  than  one — a  half  dozen  at  least 

Miss  Rogers  has  several  additional  sample  books  f' 
you  to  see  after  service  at  the  Ushers'  Table,  and  ord 
if  you  like. 

Centuries  After  the  Angels'  Sang 

Before  that  Fear  which  walks  in  armored  dress 

God's  fools  hold  up  a  Baby's  helplessness. 

To  those  who  seek  in  strength  security 

God's  fools  hold  out  a  Baby's  potentcy. 

Louis  L.  Wilson  in 
The  Christian  Century. 
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OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL  CHURCH   TELEPHONE   55990 

j^unfcag,  December  9 
1928 


REV.  PERCY  E.  THOMAS,  Pastor 
Parsonage,  187  Pawtucket  Street  Telephone  3889  .1 


QJrfitrelj  Visitor 
M.   ELIZABETH  PATTERSON  264    Beacon   Street 


Phone    21)03 


GEORGE    H.     UPTON,    Clerk  WALLACE    G.   DUNCAN,   Treasurer 

1680    Gorham    Street.    Phone    2383-W  S*2    Princeton    Blvd.,    Phone    VSdo-VV 


HERBERT   J.    BALL,    Bible    School    Supt.     BLANCHE   ALEXANDER,   Dir.   Rel.   Educ. 
118    Wentworth    Are.,    Phone    4878  25    Third    St.,   Phone    8688-W 


V.    E.    W1LMOTT,    Sexton 


Telephone    6896-R 


Q^iiarisfte 
MISS    AMET  L.    FRENCH.   Soprano  MISS    LEOLYN    E.    ANNIS,    Contralto 

WILFRED    KERSHAW.    Orjanin  ANDREW    MCCARTHY,    Baritone 

HARRY  HOPKINS,  Choir  Director 


10.30  o'clock 


ORGAN  PRELUDE,   "Andante' 
HYMN,    (Unannounced) 


Chalmers 


*\ 


INVOCATION  and   LORD'S   PRAYER  )>  Congregation    Standing 

RESPONSIVE  READING,   9 

GLORIA 

ANTHEM,  "He  Shall  Come  Down  Like  Rain" 
SCRIPTURE  READING 


Buck 


TRIO,  "The  Lord  Will  Comfort  Zion" 

PRAYER 

OFFERTORY 

SOLO 

HYMN 

SERMON 

HYMN 

BENEDICTION 
ORGAN  POSTLUDE 


Brown 


Miss   Leolyn   E.   Annis 


"THE  BEST  FOR  THE  HIGHEST" 


12.05  P.  M. 
5.00  P.  M. 

5.15  P.  M. 


(Announcements 

Church  School. 

Intermediate  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Leader,  Fran- 
ces Raymond.     Topic:   "Christ's  Measure  of  Greatness". 

Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Leader,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Scott.  Topic:  "How  Should  A  Christian's  Christ- 
mas Be  Different".  Thure  Gilinson,  a  popular  radio 
soloist  over  WEEI,  will  sing  at  this  service. 


TONIGHT 

6.30 

John  ffllilton 
The  Blind 

Puritan 


NEXT 
SUNDAY 

630 

Silver 

j4nniversary 

Service 


i 


6.30  o'clock 


ORGAN  RECITAL  at   6.15 
WILFRED  KERSHAW,  Organist 


ORGAN  RECITAL:     "Offertoire    de    Saint    Cecilia" 


Batiste 


HYMN,  "Sun  of  My  Soul" 
OUR  PRAYER  SERVICE 

Prayer  Hymn 

Prayer 
ORGAN,  "Meditation  Spirituelle" 


Joseph  Anthony  Marshall 


&JP    0 


_JB]injLjQxgaTList  of  Lowell 
ANTHEM,  "Appear,  Thou  LighTTjivlKg'**"  Morrison 

ORGAN,  "Cantalene"  Alfred  Hollins 

Blind  Concert  Organist  of  England  __ 

QUINTETTE,  "The  Light  of  The  World"  Allen 

SCRIPTURE  LESSON 
ORGAN,  "Finale"   (Fourth  Symphony)  Louis  Vierne 

Blind  Organist  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris 
SOLO,  "The  Blind  Ploughman"  Clarke 

OFFERTORY,  "Idylle"  Goss 

HYMN,  "He  Leadeth  Me" 

SERMON  MILTON,  THE  BLIND  PURITAN 

BENEDICTION 
ORGAN  POSTLUDE 


7.00  P.  M. 
7.30  P.  M. 


(Announcements 

MONDAY 
Boy  Scouts,  Troop  9. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Philathea  Class  will 
be  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Stewart,  106  Sanders 
Avenue. 


TUESDAY 
8.00  P.  M.     Ladies'  Bowling  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

WEDNESDAY 

1.45 — 6.00  P.  M.     Woman's  Association,   Sewing. 
7.30  P.  M.     Church  Night.     (See  "Special  Notices"). 

FRIDAY 
4.15  P.  M.     Girl  Scouts,  Troop  5. 


Special  Notices 


This  evening,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Program,  we  have  arranged 
a  special  service  for  the  commemoration  of  the  three  hundred  and 
twentieth  anniversary  of  John  Milton's  birth  which  occurs  today. 
John  Milton  wrote  his  immortal  ""Paradise  Lost"  when  he  was  blind, 
and,  as  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  study  of  a  blind  man,  we 
shall  have  instrumental  music  which  was  composed  only  by  blind 
men.  Come  out  and  hear  what  marvelous  music  has  been  written  by 
those  who  could  not  see! 

Some  churches  call  this  "Every  Member  Canvass  Sunday";  others, 
"Loyalty  Sunday";  others,  "Pledge  Sunday";  and  others,  "Honor 
Sunday".  The  name  matters  little;  the  object  is  the  same,  namely, 
to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  the  Lord's  work  in  each 
individual  Church.  Before  you  hand  your  Pledge  to  the  canvasser 
this  afternoon,  read  again  the  Pastor's  letter,  and  see  whether  local 
conditions  and  individual  loyalty  cannot  conspire  to  enable  you  to 
"Step  Up"  in  your  contribution  to  the  Church  for  the  coming  year. 
Come  this  evening,  and  hear  the  total  amount  pledged  thus  far. 

We  continue  our  "Studies  in  the  Bible"  at  the  Church  Night  next 
Wednesday  evening,  the  topic  being:  "A  Comparison  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  Bibles".  Our  average  attendance  at  these  Study 
Courses  has  been  over  sixty,  indicating  a  wide  interest  in  this  line 
of  work.  We  cordially  invite  all  seekers  after  knowledge  to  come 
next  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Nominating  Committee  for  Officers  and  Committees  for  the 
coming  year  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clogston;  Mr.  Romie 
Wood;   Mrs.  Walter  H.  Hoyt. 

The  Lowell  General  Hospital  Aid  Association  will  hold  an  All- 
Day  Sewing  Meeting  at  the  Eliot-Union  Church  on  Tuesday.  Basket 
Lunch.     A  large  attendance  is  requested. 

"The  House  Beautiful"  conducted  by  our  ladies  last  week  was  an 
unqualified  success.  Large  crowds  attended  on  both  days;  the  booths 
were  exceedingly  patronized;  the  suppers  were  deservedly  popular; 
Helen  Wood's  readings  received  an  encore;  the  Gypsy  Girls  were 
very  attractive.  We  thank  everyone  who  helped,  not  only  those  who 
worked  these  days,  but  also  those  who  made  the  articles  for  sale. 


FUNERALS 

Julian    W.    Coburn;    102    Highland    Avenue;    December    3. 
Adelbert  E.  Rokes;    Dracut;   December   8. 
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CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 

GIVEN  BY  THE  CHOIR  OF 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


\ 


The  annual  Christmas  concert 
by  the  Choir  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  the  Children's  Choir  of 
the  lower  school  was  given  in 
Dwight  Hali  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Dec.  16. 

Those  assisting  the  choir  were; 
Madeline  Brooks,  alto;  Mary 
Elliott,  alto;  Loretta  Noonan,  so- 
prano, Robert  Barrett,  baritone, 
Charles  Eaton,  tenor. 

Members  of  the  faculty  partici- 
pating were:  Edith  Mathews,  so- 
prano; Clara  Pratt,  alto;  Martha 
Reed,  alto;  Mabel  Starbird,  alto; 
Marion  Woodworth,  soprano; 
Francis  Andrews,  tenor;  Paul 
Neal,  bass;  Louis  Seymour,  accom- 
panist; John  F.  Hartwell,  accom- 
panist. 

Verna  Hills,  directed  the  chil- 
dren's choir,  and  Edwin  L.  Gard- 
ner was  director. 

The  concert  was  one  of  the  fin- 
est ever  given  and  was  enjoyed  by 
a  large  audience. 

The  program  was  In  two  parts 
the  first  one  including  the  carols 
arranged  for  solos  and  choruses, 
the  second  part  were  excerpts 
from  "Noel — A  Christmas  Pastor- 
al." 


Blind  Choir  on 

Jenney  Program 

The  Perkins  Blind  Choir  under  the 
leadership  of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
features  the  Jenney  Program  from 
eight  to  nine  o'clock  Sunday  evening 
from  WEEI,  Boston,  and  WTAG, 
Worcester.  The  Jenney  Concert  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Augusto  Van- 
nini,  will  play  music  in  harmony 
with  this  program  and  in  keeping 
with  the  Christmas  spirit. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  music  has  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  school  curriculum, 
where  it  is  esteemed  for  its  educa- 
tional and  cultural  value  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  Many  people 
have  asked  how  it  is  possible  for 
these  young  singers  to  memorize  and 
execute  so  much  music,  for  they  al- 
ways sing  from  memory. 

The  music  is  first  transcribed  into 
the  Braille  System  of  notation,  which 
is  read  through  the  sense  of  toueh. 
Both  words  and  music  are  embossed 
on  paper,  and  each  singer  is  given  a 
paragraphed  and  numbered  copy  of 
the  score  which  is  read  with  speed 
and  accuracy  at  the  daily  rehearsals 
of  the  choir. 

At  this  Jenney  program  the  Per- 
kins Blind  Choir  will  present  three 
groups  of  Christmas  carols. 

The  choir  wilt  be  supported  by  the 
Jenney  Concert  Orchestra  under  the 
conductorship  of  Augusto  Vannini. 
Among  other  numbers'!"  the  orches- 
tra will  play  music  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  such  as  Liszt's  Hungar- 
ian Rhapsodv  No.  2  and  The  Pastoral 
Symphony  from  the  "Messiah"  by 
Handel. 


DECEMBER    21,     1928 

PERKINS  BLIND 
CHOIR  ON  AIR 


Tho  Perkins  Blind  Choir  under  the 
leadership  of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  will 
feature  tho  Jenney  programme  from 
eight  to  nine  o'clock  Sunday  evening 
from  WEEI,  Boston,  and  "WTAG, 
Worcester.  The  Jenney  Concert 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Augusio  Van- 
nini, will  play  music  In  harmony  with 
this  programme  and  in  keeping  with 
the  Christmas  spirit. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
music  has  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  school  curriculum,  where  it  Is 
esteemed  for  Its  educational  and  cul- 
tural value  In  the  development  of 
character.  Many  people  have  asked 
how  It  Is  possible  for  these  young 
singers  to  memorize  and  execute  so 
much  music,  for  they  always  sing  from 
memory.  The  music  is  first  transcrib- 
ed into  the  Braille  System  of  notation, 
which  Is  read  through  the  sense  of 
to.uch.  Both  words  and  music  are  em- 
bossed on  paper,  arid  each  singer  Is 
given  a  paragraphed  and  numbered 
copy  of  the  score  which  is  read  with 
speed  and  accuracy  at  the  daily  re- 
hearsals of  the  choir. 

At  this  evening's  Jenney  programme 
the  Perkins  Blind  Choir  will  present 
three    groups    of   Christmas    carols. 

The  choir  will  be  supported  by  the 
Jenney  Concert  Orchestra  under  the 
i  oiiductorship  of  Aiigusto  Yaimini. 
Vrn'ong  oilier  numbers,  the  orchestra, 
will   play   music   appropriat<  oc- 

casion such  as;  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  -  and  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  from  the  "Messiah''  by 
Handel. 

In  person,  as  in  character,  Handel 
was  large  and  powerful.  Pis  temper 
was  volcanic,  but  a  deep  religious  sense 
was  one  of  his  strongest  characteris- 
tics. This  is  evident  in  the  "Messiah." 
which  splendid  work  was  written  In 
Dublin,  In  the  short  period  of  24  days. 


V/n7e-»towfV     Su-N- 

"X'e^e/vs'ber  J-l,  \%^ 
PLEASING   CHRISTMAS 

PROGRAM  AT  PERKINS 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features 
open  to  the  public  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  each  year  is 
the  program  of  Christmas  music  by 
the  choir  of  the  school  and  the  chil- 
dren's choir  of  the  lower  school.  The 
192S  festival  of  music  was  given  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Dwight  Hall  and 
will  be  repeated  this  evening,  Dec.  20. 

Members  of  the  faculty  participat- 
ing are  Edith  Matthews,  soprano,  a 
former  graduate  of  Perkins;  Clara 
Pratt,  alto;  Martha  Reed,  alto:  Ma- 
bel Starbird,  alto;  Marion  Wood- 
worth,  soprano;  Francis  Andrews, 
tenor;  Paul  Neal,  bass;  Louise  Sey- 
mour, and  John  F.  Hartwell,  accom- 
panists; Verna  Hills,  directing  the 
Children's  Choir,  and  Edwin  L.  Gard- 
iner, director. 

Those  assisting  the  choir  include 
Madeline  Brooks,  alto,  and  Loretta 
Noonan.  soprano,  former  graduates  of 
the  school:  Mary  Elliott,  alto:  Rob- 
ert Barrett,  baritone;  and  Charles 
Eaton,  tenor. 

Charles  Eaton  is  the  son  of  Leroy 
S.  Eaton,  well-known  printer  of  Wat- 
ertown. 
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Women  s  Clubs  Aid 
Blind  in  Many  Ways 


T 


4<VES,  by  all  means  write  an  article  about  the  blinu,"  urges 
Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  Perkins  Institution.  "But 
don't  let  your  heart  run  away  with  your  head.  I  spend  half 
my  time  educating  the  blind,  and  the  other  half  educating  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  either  wonderful  or  ter- 
rible about  being  blind,  it  means  just  a  little  more  application. 

Tha     proverb,     "They     can,     who*  — — 

applies   very    well    nished  a  beautiful  and  highly  tech- 


think   they  can," 
tot  he  blind  in 
school,   but  after 
graduation      the 
proverb      should 
read,  "They  can, 
what    the    public 
thinks    they 
can!"       There    is 
nothing    these 
people  crave  any 
more     than     be- 
ing   treated    like 
other  folks;  shut 
in  while  they  are 
young,   and   shut 
out    when    they 
are  older,  there's 
the    real  tragedy. 

And  all  they  ask  Sfej 

is,      'Believe     in  *&fflm 

us,     give     us    a    N  Brewster 

chance   to   prove  J 

that  wo  can  earn  a  livelihood!'  ' 

The  Women's  Clubs  are  giving 
them  their  chance.  One  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  the  New  Bedford 
Woman's  Club  sponsors  is  called 
tha  Blind  Circle.  Recently  five 
players  from  the  Circle  presented  a 
one-act  comedy  entitled.  "Rocking 
Chair  Row"  which  was  particularly 
well  adapted  for  such  conditions, 
since  the  entire  action  took  place  in 
rocking  chairs. 

The  New  Century  Club  in  Need- 
ham  put  on  an  all-day  exhibition  of 
their  handicrafts,  with  skilled  work- 
ers to  demonstrate  on  broom-mak- 
ing machines,  hand-looms  and 
Braille  presses.  Two  sweet  girl 
graduates  of  Perkins  Institute,  Miss 
Edna  Lanoue,  soprano,  and  Miss 
Ursula  Flanagan,  accompanist,  fur- 


nical  musical  program  foi  the  after- 
noon. Judging  from  the  number  of 
encores  these  two  received,  their 
work  "went  over  big"  with  the  club- 
women. 

Perkins  Institute  goes  into  the 
teaching  of  music  more  thoroughly 
than  most  other  colleges  can  afford 
to,  because  harmony  means  so  much 
to  the  blind.  The  method  of  teach 
ing  pianoforte  is  interesting.  One 
hand  "reads"  the  system  of  em- 
bossed dots  representing  the  notes  of 
the  scale,  while  the  othar  hand  does 
the  fingering,  the  hands  alternate, 
and  then  the  work  is  put  together 
They  learn  by  note,  not  by  rote. 

The  saying,  "A  shelf  of  tgooa 
books  is  a  spiritual  insurance  p.» 
icy,"  applies  with  special  force  t< 
those  who,  if  they  read  at  all,  mu&i 
do  so  through  their  fingers.  Motsi 
of  these  who  would  forget  them 
selves,  for  example,  in  travel,  mus 
take  passage  on  the  magic  carp* 
of  books. 

This  they  can-  do  in  a  rockin-. 
chair  or  abed;  and  "Uncle  Sam"  hat 
made  a  friendly  gesture  in  behar 
of  the  blind  by  transporting  fre 
of  charge  embossed  books  from  th' 
regional  library  in  Watertowr 
There  are  22,000  volumes  under  32t>< 
different  titles,  fiction  and  non-fii 
tion  about  equally  divided;  and  Mi 
Allen  cordially  invites  anyone  wh> 
reads  the  Moon  or  Braille  systen.-: 
to  borrow  as  extensively  as  he  o 
she  likes. 
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UNITARIAN   CLUB   OF   WATERTOWN 

1886 


Harry  W.  Beechler,  President 
Warren  M.  Wright,  Vice-President 
Robert  M.  Everett,  Secretary  Harry  O.  Mayo,  Treasurer 


Meeting  —  Third  Wednesday 
October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  April 


SPEAKER: 
MR.  FRED  C.  GREEN,  Publicity  Mgr. 


SUBJECT: 
New  England's  Newest  Playhouse  "The  Boston  Garden" 


Boy's  Glee  Club  from  the  Perkin's   Institute 


WEDNESDAY    EVENING,   JANUARY   16,  1929 


Supper  at  6.30 


i 
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FINGER    READING 

BY  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Director  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  The  Congregationalist 


I  like  to  read. 


Braille. 


ike  to  read. 

•    ••  ••  ••••• 

•  ••       •  ••       •  •    •• 

•  •       •  •  • 


Moon. 


i         k 


e  a  d 


i    Li<r    -o    s  r  ad.. 


Graphic  illustration  of  "I  like  to  read"  in  Braille  dots  and  in  Moon  type — 

actual  sizes.    Embossed  print  it  white. 


The  saying,  "A  shelf  of  good  books' 
is  a  spiritual  insurance  policy,"  ap- 
plies with  special  force  to  those  who, 
if  they  read  at  all,  must  do  so  through 
their  fingers.  Most  of  these  who 
would  fain  forget  themselves,  for  ex- 
ample, in  travel  must  take  passage  on 
the  magic  carpet  of  books.  This  they 
can  do  in  a  rocking  chair  or  abed. 
There  is  no  other  single  diversion  re- 
sorted to  by  so  many. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  big 
embossed  books  are  limited,  of 
course;  but  there  are  more  of  both 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  regional  library  for 
New  England,  which  is  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  there  are  now  some  22,000  vol- 
umes under  3,286  different  titles,  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction  about  equally  di- 
vided.    Of  the  fiction  most  is  standard 


and  much  contemporary,  some  9% 
stories  of  the  latter  having  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  government  es- 
pecially for  its  war-blinded.  Of  the 
former,  such  works  as  Dumas'  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  are  extremely 
popular,  even  though  expanded  as  this 
is  in  ten  volumes.  Of  the  non-fiction 
there  are  all  sorts — history,  essays, 
religion,  and,  of  course,  the  Bible. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  provided 
much  special  literature.  There  are 
also  juveniles  and  abundant  school 
and  some  college  textbooks.  From 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  has  issued 
ample  material  prepared  for  begin- 
ners in  finger  reading. 

Most  of  all  these  books  are  em- 
bossed in  Braille,  the  reading  and 
writing  system  of  dots  now  universal 
for  the  young  as  well  as  the  courag- 
eous blind.  The  rest,  also  in  many 
volumes  and  considerable  variety,  ap- 
pear in  Moon's  type — one  which  is  a 
boon  to  the  newly  blinded  and  the 
age/?,  because  it  is  the  most  readily 
learned  of  all  tangible  type.  How- 
ever, because  of  greater  spacing  in 
all  three  dimensions,  it  is  more  than 
twice  as  bulky  as  Braille,  and  can- 
not be  written  by  hand.  .Both  these 
types  or  systems  are  necessary,  and 
always  will  be.  Their  originators. 
Louis  Braille  and  William  Moon,  were 
blind   men— the   former,  a   teacher  in 


the  Paris  school;  the  latter,  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 
Each  knew  what  was  needed  in  his 
own  domain. 

Blind  people  wishing  to  own  the 
Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  may  readily  do 
so.  The  Bible  societies  look  out  for 
that.  But,  in  general,  a  finger  reader 
should  be  slow  in  accumulating  his 
own  library.  A  single  copy  of  the 
Bible,  expanded  as  it  is  in  Moon's 
type,  makes  fifty-eight  volumes  or  a 
pile  nine  and  one  half  feet  tall.  Em- 
bossed books  are  expensive  to  buy. 
But  that  need  not  interfere  with  the 
reading  of  them.  The  circulating  li- 
brary at  Perkins  Institution  is  region- 
al for  all  New  England.  One  libra- 
rian gives  her  whole  working  time  all- 
the  year  round  to  accessioning  and 
circulating  these  books.  A  boy  wraps 
them,  a  truck  conveys  a  load  of  them 
to  the  post  office  three  times  a  week, 
and  Uncle  Sam  does  the  rest.  He 
carries  them  to  the  readers  and  brings 
them  back  again;  and  he  does  this 
free  and  has  done  so  since  1903. 

The  library  sends  out  printed  book 
lists  on  request.  New  accessions  are 
announced  in  "The  Weekly  News," 
which  is  a  Boston  publication,  and  in 
the  "Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,"  a 
New  York  monthly  also  in  Braille, 
both  of  which  are  sent  free  to  read- 
ers; and  the  country- wide  circulation 
of  the  latter  is  said  by  its  editor  to  be 
about  15,000.  There  is  also  a  monthly 
in  Moon's  type.  The  state  "home 
teachers"  and  the  Perkins  "home  vis- 
itor" make  it  their  business  to  pro- 
mote home  reading.  And  the  librari- 
an does  the  same  by  telephone  and  by 
mail. 

The  circulation  last  year  was 
19,247;  the  different  readers,  includ- 
ing 265  at  school,  numbered  S91.  But 
the  federal  census  of  1920  gives  the 
blind  population  of  New  England  as 
4.699.  Why  is  it  that  only  one  fifth 
of  these  people  draw  books  from  the 
library  devoted  expressly  to  the  ser- 
vice of  them  all?  All  seeing  people 
are  not  book  readers.  Probably  even 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  blind  read 
or  care  to.  What  a  pity!  They  do 
not  know  what  they  miss.     There  is 


no  other  diversion  open  to  them  equal 
to  reading. 

To  be  sure  most  blind  people  are 
old.  No  doubt  many  believe  that  they 
are  too  old  to  learn  finger  reading. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  "They  can  who  think 
they  can."  The  trouble  often  is  that 
their  families  have  little  faith  in  them, 
which  discourages  even  a  trial.  The 
home  teachers  tell  of  many  instances 
of  their  blind  pupils  fifty — sixty — sev- 
enty—yes, a  few  even  ninety  years 
old  learning  to  read  with  the  finger. 
We  knew  a  clergyman  going  blind  in 
his  eighties  who,  finding  that  his 
Bible  was  still  open  for  him  to  read, 
began,  as  he  said,  to  live  again.  The 
sun  had  dispelled  the  cloud.  There 
is  no  question  that  those  who  lived 
with  him  benefited  almost  as  much 
as  he  did. 

Will  not  anyone  who  reads  this  let- 
ter tell  his  blind  friends  about  it? 
And  will  any  and  all  newspapers  in 
New  England  please  copy?  The  mes- 
sage is  one  of  good  tidings  to  such  as 
sit  in  darkness. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE. 


JANUARY  11,  1929 


An  informal  "at  home"  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  little  new  cottage  to  be 
used  for  classes  in  corrective  gym- 
nastics and  classes  in  corrective 
speech.  Miss  Swinerton  assisted 
by  Miss  Healy  will  have  charge  of 
the  former  and  Miss  Fladeland  of 
the  later. 
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"The  Story  Of  An  Opened  Door" 

There  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
Laura  E.  Richards  in  her  latest  book, 
"Laura  Bridgman:  the  story  of  an 
opened  door."  (D.  Appleton  &  Co 
New  York,  192S),  a  highly  important 
and  definitive  work.  It  is  important 
in  that  it  tells  in  a  fascinating  and  il- 
luminating way  the  deathless  tale  of 
how  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  finding 
in  her  farmhouse  home  in  New  Hamp- 
shire a  little  girl,  doubly  handicapped 
bv  blindness  and  deafness,  brought  her 
to  the  institution  for  the  blind,  which 
he  had  recently  established,  and  set 
himself  to  discover  a  way  into  her 
mind,  to  which  the  channels  of  sight 
and  hearing  were  wholly  sealed. 

It  is  definitive  in  that  it  will  not  be 
granted  to  a  succeeding  generation 
to  glean  fresh  material,  with  which  to 
enrich  the  time-honored  accounts,  and 
to  weave  the  whole  into  an  absorbing 
narrative,  as  has  now  been  done  by 
Mrs.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Howe 
and  herseM  a  namesake  of  his  famous 
pupil,  who  writes  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  eye  witness  of  this  vital  adven- 
turing, which  unfolded  like  a  drama 
before  her. 

There  was  no  blazed  trail  that  Dr. 
Howe  could  follow  in  carrying  out 
his  great  task  of  educating  a  deaf- 
blind  child;  but  in  the  face  of  expert 
opinion  that  the  thing  could  not  be  I 
done  he  did  it  and  thereby  hewed  out 
a  path  in  the  waste  places  which  for- 
ever made  easier  for  all  like  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  have  come  after  her, 
the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  Hill  of  Dif- 
ficulty. But  more  than  that:  it 
formed  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
whole  range  of  education  and  human 
uplift,  giving  courage  and  incentive 
to  all  earnest  seekers  of  the  un- 
quenchable flame. 

Mrs.  Richards  has  dedicated  her 
book  in  affectionate  regard  to  Edward 
E.  Allen,  successor  to  her  father  as 
head  of  Perkins  Institution;  and  Dr. 
William  H.  Burnham  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, in  a  gracious  foreword,  has 
paid  tribute  to  the  writer,  her  beauti- 
fully told  story  and  the  achievement 
it  signalizes. 

Read  this  book.  You  will  he  thrilled 
by  it;  and  you  will  gain  a  new  sense 
of  the  indomitable  faith  that  moves 
mountans. 

— Anna  G.  Fish,  Perkins  Institution. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 


en  in  Dwight  Hall  this  afternoon 
by  Mrs.  Harold  Moulter  of  Chica 
go.  soprano  soloist.  She  will  be 
accompanied  by  her  husband  who 
was  a  teacher  at  Overbrook  and 
also  principal  at  one  time  of  the 
boys'  department  at  Perkins.  Mrs. 
Mouter  has  sung  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Co.  and  also  with 
the  People's  Symphony  Ensemble, 
of  Boston. 


JANUARY     23,     1929 

MAINE  DAUGHTERS 
TO  HAVE  LUNCHEON 

The  Boston  Daughters  of  Maine  -will 
give  a  luncheon,  whist  and  musical 
program  at  234  Boylston  street  tomor- 
row. Mrs.  J.  F.  Madigan  will  render 
vocal  solos  and  there  will  be  a  speaker 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


iss  Helen  Keller 
to  Show  Results  oi 
Special  Training 


MONTPELIER,  Vt.,  Jan.  SS.—  Many. 
Sf  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
blind  people  will  be  demonstrated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public  at  iho 
conference    to    be   held    in    Montpelier 
City    Hall    Wednesday,      January      30. 
Miss    Helen    Keller    of    the    American 
Foundation  for  the  blind  and  students 
from   PerK'iris^hwiiiUtft  '  in  Watertovm, 
Mass.,   will    take    part    in    denionStfa- 
tions  illustrating  the  results  of  special 
training  for  those  without  eye   sight. 
The  civic  committee  of  the  Montpelier 
Woman's  Club  is  aiding  J.  H.  Corliss, 
deputy    commissioner    of    public    wel- 
fare,   and    Miss    Anne    Connelly,    field 
agent  of  the  Vermont  Asso'chrt'on   for 
the  blind,   in 'arranging  hospitality  for 
the  blind  visitors  while  in  Montpelier.* 


JANUARY  18,  1929 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Miss  Louise  Seymour,  head  of 
the  'fjirls  music  department,  ;at 
Perkins  gave  a  very  delightful  re- 
cital at  Jordan  Hall,  Wednesday 
evening.  She  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Gilcrist  of  Brockton, 
accompanied  by  Reginald  Board- 
man. 

Miss  Seymour  was  presented 
with  many  beautiful  bouquets  of 
flowers  after  the  recital,  one  be- 
ing telegraphed  from  friends  in 
Cuba. 

Officers,  teachers  and  pupils  are 
looking  forward  with  much  pleas- 
ure to  a  recital  which  will  be  giv- 
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A  House  Warming  at  Perkins 

By   FLORENCE    M.   PUDDEFOOT 


mMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMEMi 


It  was  a  delighful  occasion  when 
the  new  "Speech  and  Posture  Club 
House,"  Garden  Road,  Kindergarten, 
Perkins  Institution,  opened  its  hos- 
pitable doors  to  'teachers,  officers  and 
friends,  for  a  house-warming,  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  January  9,  1929. 

This  very  attractive  little  cottage 
was  called  into  requisition  by  the  fer- 
tile brain  of  one  of  the  younger  teach- 
ers who  saw  great  possibilities  in 
transforming  an  abandoned  "rabbit- 
house"  into  an  adorable  cottage  for 
"corrective"  gymnastics  and  training 
in  correct  speech.  The  tiny  structure 
is  situated  directly  back  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  faces  south.  At  the 
rear  is  a  small  apple  orchard. 

The  cottage  is  painted  white  with 
green  blinds  and  has  green  asbestos 
shingles.  It  is  a  "Hodgson  Portable" 
of  five  sections  and  was  put  together 
by  that  firm. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  sun  porch 
were  two  little  girls  dressed  as  "bun- 
nies" who  welcomed  the  guests.  They 
were  very  natural  with  their  long 
ears  and  nodded  their  heads  in  the 
most  approved  manner. 

At  the  left  of  the  sun  porch  is  a 
large  oblong  room  fitted  with  the 
various  appliances  used  by  Miss  Len- 
na  D.  Swinerton  and  her  able  assist- 
ant, Miss  Healey,  in  their  very  im- 
portant work  of  '"Corrective  Gymnas- 
tics"— a  rowing  machine,  stretcher, 
tables,  and  so  forth.     There  is  a  cur- 


tain to  divide  the  room  when  neces- 
sary. At  one  end  di  the  room  was  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  carnations  and 
freesias  in  a  graceful  silver  vase. 
There  is  also  a  fine  statue  of  a  young 
soldier,  straight  and  strong,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  children  cor- 
rect posture. 

There  are  seven  windows  of  ample 
size,  also  two  smaller  ones  high  up  in 
the  wall,  in  this  room,  which  insure 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. The  walls  are  of  "celotex  wall- 
board,"  of  a  soft  shade  of  tan  with 
narrow  cleats  of  a  darker  shade  mak- 
ing a  most  pleasing  effect.  The  room 
is  steam  heated  and  lighted  by  a 
large  electric  lamp  in  the  center  of 
the  ceiling. 

Miss  Swinerton  was  a  most  gra- 
cious hostess  and  explained  the  uses 
of  the  various  apparatus  used  in  her  i 
work  for  giving  individual  or  "cor- 
rective" gymnastics  to  pupils  having 
faulty  postures  or  "deviations"  of  the 
spine. 

Back  of  the  sun  porch  is  a  smaller 
but  very  attractive  room  designed  for 
the  use  of  Miss  Sina  Pladeland  in  her 
work  of  training  children  wth  defect- 
ive speech.  Dainty  draperies  are  at 
the  many  windows  and  a  handsome 
rug  on  the  floor.  Light  refreshments 
were  served  in  this  room,  Miss  Chand- 
ler pouring  coffee,  while  others  helped 
in  the  serving. 

About  eighty  persons  visited  the 
cottage  during  the  afternoon. 

No  one  can  fail  to  realize  how  for- 
tunate these  little  tots,  are  in  having 
such  wonderfully  kind,  patient  and 
loving  teachers  and  such  a  delightful 
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little  cottage  for  their  use.  The 
teachers  are  equally  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  fine  equipment  and  sur- 
roundings. 

Any  one  would  be  amply  repaid  by 
a  visit  to  this  charming  cottage  and 
would  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  has  shown 
marked  interest  in  this  enterprise 
from  its  inception,  and  Gen.  Francis 
Henry  Appleton,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  inspected  and 
approved  the  building.  The  steam-fit- 
ting was  done  by  John  'Carroll,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
electric  wiring  by  Maurice  'Carroll, 
Perkins'  electrician.  The  furniture 
and  appliances  were  purchased  and 
placed  by  'Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Flanders, 
making  the  interior  attractive  and 
well  adapted  to  its  uses. 

Perkins  Institution  stands  for  prog- 
ress, and  may  it  continue  in  the  splen- 
did work  which  it  has  carried  on  for 
neailj    one   hundred   years. 
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COUNT  TOLSTOY 
ON  "RUSSIA" 

Large  Crowd  Heard  Famous 
Speaker  at  Community  Forum 
Sunday— Jose  Kelly  of  Mex- 
ico Next  Speaker. 

Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  sixth  son  of 
the  late  Count  Leo  Tolstoy, — 
broadshouldered,  erect  of  stature, 
swarthy,  baldheaded  and  heavy- 
bearded,  yet  strongly  intellectual 
and  paternal,  held  the  close  atten- 
tion of  a  great  audience  in  Phil- 
lips Parish  House  last  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, at  the  third  meeting  of 
the  Watertown  Community  Forum, 
as  he  told  in  simple  words  (al- 
though sometimes  falteringly )  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  tragedy  of 
Russia.     Harrie  E.  Waite  presided. 

But  before  the  Count  began  his 
story  there  was  some  excellent 
music  by  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
'Blind,  a  group  of  25,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Mabel  A.  Star- 
bird,  director  of  voice  culture. 
They  sang  two  groups  of  songs, 
the  first  comprising  "On  Music's 
Wings,"  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
"Homing,"  by  del  Riego.  In  the 
next  group  were  "Morn-rise,"  by 
Czibulka,  "Cradle  Song,"  by  Schu- 
bert, and  "Psalm  of  Life,"  by 
Pinsuti.  The  last  piece  was  es- 
pecially beautiful.  Miss  Doris 
Skipp  and  Miss  Mary  Elliott,  so- 
pranos, and  Miss  Madeliene 
Brooks,  contralto,  had  solo  parts  in 
it. 


Mrs.  SaVah  Stover  of  the  Per- 
kins instit  hi  ton  celebrated  her 
s  'H  ii  birthday  last  Friday.  Hi 
flee  ;ii  the  Institution  was  prettily 
decdrated  by  friends.  Plants,  flow- 
ers and  gifts  were-  received  dur- 
ing the  day  also  two  birthday 
cakes,  one  with  80  candles  (In 
other  decorated  with  lavendar  and 
yellow  icing  bearing  the  birthday 
date.  She  received  congratula- 
tions from  over  200  people  from 
the  Institution  and  outside  friends 
and  was  showered  with  cards  and 
letters. 

Mrs.  Stover  is  treasurer  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  fifty- 
nine  years,  eight  of  which  she 
assisted  in  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in 
England.  In  1871  she  taught 
Laura  Bridgman  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine.  Laura  being 
the  first  deaf-blind  pupil  to  be 
taught  the  use  of  language.  At 
a  demonstration  of  the  pupils'  ac- 
tivities, given  at  the  State  House 
that  year,  Laura  stitched  a  pillow 
case,  the  work  being  so  well  done 
it  was  purchased  by  a  member  of 
the   legislature  for  five   dollars. 

Mrs.  Stover's  circle  of  friends 
among  the  blind  is  very  wide  and 
her  work  has  brought  her  in  touch 
with   many  interesting  people. 


A  HOUSE  WARMING 


It  was  a  delightful  occasion 
when  the  new  "Speech  and  Pos- 
ture Club  House,"  Garden  rd., 
Kindergarten,  Perkins  Institution, 
opened  its  hospitable  doors  to 
teachers,  officers  and  friends,  for 
a  house-warming,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Jan.  9. 

This  very  attractive  little  cot- 
tage was  called  into  requisition  by 
the  fertile  brain  of  one  of  the 
younger  teachers  who  saw  great 
possibilities  in  transforming  an 
abandoned  "rabbit-house"  into  an 
adorable  cottage  for  "corrective" 
gymnastics  and  training  in  cor- 
rect speech. 

The  tiny  structure  is  situated 
directly  back  of  the  Kindergarten 
aud  faces  south.  At  the  rear  is 
a  small  apple  orchard. 

The  cottage  is  painted  white 
with  green  blinds  and  has  green 
asbestos  shingles.  It  is  a  "Hodg- 
son Portable"  cottage  of  five  sec- 
tions and  was  put  together  by 
that  firm. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  sun  porch 
were  two  little  girls  dressed  as 
"bunnies"  who  welcomed  the 
guests.  They  were  very  natural 
with  their  long  ears  and  nodded 
their  heads  in  the  most  approved 
manner. 

At  the  left  of  the  sun  porch  is 
a  large  oblong  room  fitted  with 
the  various  appliances  used  by 
Miss  Swinerton  and  her  able  as- 
sistant, Miss  Healy,  in  their  very 
important  work  of  "Corrective 
Gymnastics."  a  rowing  machine, 
stretcher,  tables,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  a  curtain  to  divide  the 
room    when    necessary.      At    one 


end  of  the  room    was  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  carnations  and  fuel 
in  ■■•  il  silver  va 

also  a  fine  statue  of  a  young 
dier.  straight   and   strong,   for  the 
purpose   of   showing   the  children 
correct  posture. 

There  are  seven  windows  of 
ami  two  small. i 

high   up  in   the  wall,   in   thl 
which    insures    an    abun>! 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.     T 
are  ,,tex   wall-board,"   of   a 

very  soft  shade  of  tan  with  nar- 
row cleats  of  a  darker  shade  mak- 
ing a  most  pleasing  effect. 

The  room  is  steam  heated  and 
lighted  by  a  large  electric  lamp  in 
the  center  of  the  ceiling. 

Miss  Swinerton  was  a  most  gra- 
cious hostess  and  explained  the 
uses  of  the  various  apparal 
in  her  work  for  giving  Individual 
or  "corrective"  gymnastics  to  pu- 
pils having  faulty  postures  or  "de- 
viations" of  the  3pine. 

Back  of  the  sun  porch 
smaller  but  very  attractive  room 
designed  for  the  use  of  Miss  Fiade- 
land  in  her  work  of  training  chil- 
dren with  defective  speech. 
Dainty  draperies  are  at  the  many 
windows  and  a  handsome  rug  on 
the  floor. 

Light  refreshments  were  served 
in  this  room,  Miss  Chandler  pour- 
ing coffee,  while  others  helped  in 
tile  serving. 

About  eighty  persons  visited  the 
cottage  during  the  afternoon. 

No  one  can  fail  to  realize  how 
fortunate  these  little  tots  are  in 
having  such  wonderfully  kind. 
patient  and  loving  teachers  and 
such  a  delightful  little  cottage  for 
their  use.  The  teachers  are  equal- 
ly fortunate  in  having  such  fine 
equipment  and  surroundings. 

Anyone  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  a  visit  to  this  charming  cottage 
and  would  be  sure  of  a  warm  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  has  shown  mark- 
ed interest  in  this  enterprise  from 
its  inception.  Gen.  Francis  Henry 
Appleton,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  has  inspected  and  ap- 
proved the  building. 
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F.  T.  FIELD  TAKES 
OATH  AS  JUSTICE 


Sworn  In  by  Allen  in  Presence 
Of  Council  and  Friends 


Fred  Tarbell  Field  of  Newton  wis 
yesterday  sworn  in  by  Gov.  Allen,  in 
the  presence  of  the  executive  council 
and  a  group  of  friends,  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
succeeding  the  late  Justice  Henry  K. 
Braley.  The  administering  of  the  oath 
followed  the  action  of  .the  -council  in 
unanimously  confirming  Field's  appoint- 
ment. 


The  Governor  submitted  a.  Inn?  list) 
of  reappointments  of  trustees  of  various, 
state  Institutions,  as  follows: 

iv,a,v  Stewart  Srntt„  Brookline,  Wren- 
than  State   School. 

Elizabeth  E.  Hormel,  Boston,  Monson, 
State   Hospital. 

Henry  Lefavour,  Boston,  Boston  State  | 
Hospital.  I 

Frank  B.  Hall,  Worcester,  Graf  tori  j 
State  Hospital. 

Charles  P.  Holland,  Brockton,  Pox-, 
boro  State  Hospital. 

Esther  M.  Andrews,  Brookline,  Boston 
Psychopathic   Hospital. 

Theodore  S.  Bacon,  Springfield,  Bel- 
chertown  State  School. 

Emily  Young  O'Brien,  Brookline, 
Wfistboro  State  Hospital. 

Howard  W.  Cowee,  Worcester  State 
Hospital.  | 

.  Charles  C.  Cain,   Jr.,  Taunton  State' 
Hospital.  .         •   .     .      ..- 

Lawrence  Chapin,  Springfield,  North- 
ampton State  Hospital. 

Anna  P.  Marsh,  Danvers,  Danvers 
State   Hospital.  ,•,,„.  , . 

Walter  Rapp,  Brockton,  Medneld 
State   Hospital. 

Thomas  H.  Shea,  Fitchburg,  Gardner 
State  Colony. 

Joseph  H.  O'Neil,  Boston:  Pauline 
Revere  Thayer,  Lancaster,  Thomas  B. 
Gannett.  Milton,  and  Edwin  S.  Webster, 
Bcton.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
William  L.  Richardson,  Boston; 
Maria.  Purdon.  Milton;  Henry  K.  Sher- 
rill.  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  George  P. 
Q'Conor,  Boston.  Perkins  Institution'' 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Peler  L.  Agnew  and  Patrick  F.  Crow- 
ley, both  of  Lynn,  trustees  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Ssoemaking  School  of  Lynn. 

Dr.  George  S.  Wickham.  Lee,  asso-J 
date  medical  examiner,  third  Berk-! 
shire   district,   re-appointment. 

Melville  G.  Grey,  Wenham,  trustee 
Essex  county  agricultural  school,  vice 
George  W.  Creesy,  deceased. 

Dr.  Clement  C.  Nevin.  Edgartown,. 
medical  examiner,  first  district,  Dukes  | 
county,  vice  Edward  P.  Worth,  deceased.; 
Checks  for  $25  each  for  furnishing 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  hit-and-run  automobile 
drivers  were  presented  to  William  D. 
Sawyer,  Jamaica  Plain;  Benjamin  L. 
Walker,  South  Bostont  and  John  P. 
Doyle,  Fall  River. 
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Mrs.  Cora  L>.  Gleason,  school  visitor 
of  Perkins  Institution,  was  hostess  at 
her  home,  32  Fifield  St.,  last  Wednes- 
day evening  to  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  school.  Mrs.  Gleason.j 
whose  position  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  past  and  present  pupils  by  visits 
and  personal  contact,  kept  open  house! 
at  her  home  from  4  to  6  in  the  after-, 
noon  and  from  8  to  10  p.  m.  The1 
rooms  were  most  attractively  deco- 
rated and  the  general  get-together 
was  much  enjoyed.  Refreshments 
were  served.  On  Friday,  Mrs.  Glea- 
son conducted  open  house  at  her 
home  for  the  girls  of  the  High  School 
of  the  Institution  and  in  the  evening 
for  two  hours  the  boys  were  enter- 
tained. 

Pupils  in  elocution,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  gave  a 
recitation  in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins 
Institution   Friday  evening. 
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Helen  Keller  Tells  Story  of 
Her  Training— 15  Sightless 
Children  Show  Their  Hand- 
work 


(Special  to  the  Free  Press) 

MONTPEL1ER,    Jarf.    80.-1    mo 

interesting      demonstration      of      the 

methods  of  educating  blind  cmiaien^ 

Scludntg  vocational  training,  togeth- 

wler^t  Mass,  and  *«  «g£ 

by  J  H  Corliss,  deputy  commissioner, 
of  public  welfare  of  this  State  It, 
wu*  attended  by  many  ^"f^, 
the  Legislature,  as  well  as  residents; 
of  Montpelier  and  neighboring  com-, 
munities. 

Hear  Helen  Keller 
One  of  the  principal  speakers  was 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  told  an _inter- 
esting  story  of  her  own  training,  with 
the  handicap  of  loss  of  speech  as  well 
as-  of  sight.  She  arrived  In  the  city 
this  morning,  accompanied  by  ner 
teacher,  and  had  the  opportunity  to] 
eniov  her  first  sleighnde.  She  is  a 
native  of  Alabama.  Another  member 
of  her  party  also  took  the  first  sleigh- 
ride  of  her  life,  Miss  Keller's  private 
secretary,  Polly  Thompson  «to« 
born  in  the  southern  part  of  Scot- 
land. 

Entertain  Blind  Children 
The  15  blind  children,  most  of 
whom  are  natives  of  Vermont,  were 
entertained  at  homes  in  the  city  dur- 
ing their  stay.  They  brought  with 
them  samples  of  the  baskets,  rugs 
and  other  articles  they  learn  to  make 
and  these  were  on  dipslay  to  interest- 
ed visitors  at  the  city  hall  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Speaker 
Benjamin  Williams  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  introduced  Mr.  Cor- 
liss as  presiding  officer  and  he  in  turn 
presented  Mayor  Edward  H.  Deavitt 
to  give  the  address  of  welcome. 
Governor  John  E.  Weeks  offered 
prayer  and  made  an  address. 

The  speaking  program  -was  varied 
ay  musical  numbers,  including  a  solo 
by  Miss  Mabel  Parcher,  a  blind 
teacher  of  music  in  a  school  for  the 
blind,  piano  solo  by  Manuel  Rubin 
and  a  vocal  solo  by  Robert  Barrett. 
Talks  on  Poultry 
A  young  Lunenburg  boy,  Horatio 
Hendrick,  who  is  studying  poultry 
keeping  with  a  view  to  making  that 
his  life  work,  gave  a  talk  on  that 
subject  and  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion used  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
were  explained  by  the  principal,  F.  M. 
Andrews,  who  had  a  class  of  boys 
demonstrate.. 

The  work  of  the  Vermont  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  told  by  a  field 


worker,  Miss  Anne  Connelly,  herself 
blind,  while  Miss  Keller,  introduced 
by  Charles  B.  Hayes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  told  ot 
the  work  of  that  organization. 
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TENNIE    LINSCOTT    is    intro-i 
J    duced  with  a  shower  of  congratu- 
lations.     She  is  a  splendid  personifi- 
cation   of     the     true     Edison     spirit 
When   the   Cub   reporter   endeavored 
to    interview   her    as   winner    of    the 
song  contest,  conducted  by  the  Pivot 
Men,    Jennie    talked   very    freely    on  i 
one  subject,  —  her  love  for  the  Edi- 
son Company,   and  her   affection  for 
her    associates   throughout    the   Com- 
pany. 

Jennie  Linscott  has  all  the  fine 
characteristics  of  the  Edison  girls  you 
like  best.  The  fact  that  she  has  been 
blind  for  sixteen  years  has  in  no  way 
thwarted  her  ambition,  nor  prevented 
her  becoming  an  inspiration  to  those 
about  her. 

Soon  after  -Jennie  was  ten  years 
old  she  became  a  pupil  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,_  and  re- 
mained there  until  she  received  her 
high  school  diploma.  The  years  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  were  very  happy 
ones,  and  Jennie  refers  to  her  school 
days  with  much  tenderness  5>ne 
then  took  a  business  course,  and  tour 
years  ago  became  an  Edisomte  in 
the   Stenographical  Division. 

She  is  an  excellent  Ediphone  oper- 
ator, and  has  always  identified  her- 
self with  all  Company  activities,  bhe 
has  also  written  articles  for  Edison 
Life  and  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Committee  and 
the  Home  Service  Division. 

-Can  you  do  anything  for  recrea- 1 
tion?"  the  reporter  inquired  gently,! 
to     which     Jennie     replied     with  _   a 

v.   ,.1  lo  "Well     I     read,    swim,  , 

chuckle,   —      vv  en,    ±  > 

play  cards,  cook,  sew,  attend  the  the- 
atre and  now,  the  talking  pictures 
are  most  enjoyable.  I  like  pretty 
clothes,  and  select  myown.J*^ 
ize  everything!  The  fact  that_  I  do 
not  see  has,  perhaps,  fired  my  imagi- 
nation for  all  that  is  beautiful  My 
greatest  ambition  is  to  be  just  like 
every  other  girl."  .. 

Tennie  commutes  from  Lowell 
eVery  day,  and  her  attendance  record 
i  excellent.  The  Company  also  em- 
ploys Jennie's  sister,  Gertrude,  in  the 
Billing    Department. 

Tennie  Linscott  is  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  One  of  her  associates  has 
'written  a  poem  about  Jennie,  and  it 
appears  with  this  article. 

Edison  Life  is  very  happy  also_  to 
print  the  words  to  Jennie  s  winn.ng 
song  in  the  Pivot  Men's  Song  Con- 
test. 


Jennie  Linscott 


The  words  and  music  were  both 
contributed  by  this  remarkable  Edi- 
son  girl,   the  title   being  — 

The  Boston  Edison  Company 

We  are  the  Edison  Company 

And  we  make  Electricity 

That   Power,   the   greatest  of  all  on 

Earth  ; 
We'll    show    people    just    what    it's 

worth. 

The     future    will    bring    inventions 

great, 
And  we  will  all  cooperate. 
The  Boston  Edison  Company 
Is  known  as  a  Public  Utility. 


An  Appreciation 

JENNIE 

On  a  day  I  was  weary   and   sad   at 

heart 
I  was  blessed  with  a  vision  of  you. 
Though   you   paused   but   an   instant 

my  soul  was  touched 
By  a  sermon,  though  silent,  yet  true. 

And  I  thought  of  the  fragrance  that 

hidden  lies 
In  a  rose  or  a  lily  so  fair, 
Or  the  song  of  a  bird  which  echoes 

sweet, 
On  the  wings  of  the  cool  evening  air. 

In  that  instant  of  contact  a  spark  of 

life 
Was  transferred  from  your  being  to 

mine; 
And   I  want  you  to  know  that  I'll 

braver  be 
For  that  message  I  hail  as  divine. 

May  the  Lord  add  his  light  to  your 

inmost  soul, 
Guide  your  footsteps  as  through  life 

you  go; 
Be   assured  you  have  brightened  the 

pathway  of  life 
For  how  many  you  never  can  know. 
Esther  C.  S?nith. 


February ,  \c\3-c\ 

MUSIC  BRINGS  JOY  AND  LIGHT  • 
INTO  LIFE  OF  BLIND  VIOLINIST 


£/ 


Charles  F.  Little,  Known  to  Hundreds  in  St. 

Petersburg,  Has  Found  Enjoyment 

In  Spite  of  Great  Handicap 


Although  blindness  has  reduced 
his  visual  world  to  one  of  constant 
?rayness,  Charles  F.  Little,  well 
known  local  violinist,  has  through 
music  managed  to  keep  a  wealth  o£ 
color  in  his  life. 

Mr.   Little,   unlike   most   persons 
.irnilarly .   afflicted,     was    not    left 
•.ompletely   helpless   when   he   lost 
•is  sight.    Having  had  trouble  with 
as  eyes  for  a  number  of  years  he 
ealized  that  he  must  perfect  him- 
elf  as  early  as  possible  and  while 
is  sight  slowly  faded,  he  studied 
nder  some  of  the  most  prominent 
ausical  instructors  in  Boston. 
From  an  early  age  he  had  taken 
iolin  lessons,  and  showing  unusual 
talent  and  having  a  deep  love  for 
music,  had  resolved  to  make   con- 
cert playing  his  career.    His  early 
performances  in  his  home*  town  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  received  much  fa- 
vorable comment  and   a  great  fu- 
ture was  pronounced  for  him. 

When  13  years  old,  however,  the 
young  Charles,  who  was  athletically 
as  well  as  musically  inclined,  met 
with  an  accident.  While  playing  ice 
hockey  he  was  hit  in  the  left  eye 
by  the  stick  of  one  of  the  players. 
His  eye  was  badly  bruised  but  no 
serious  injury  seemed  to  have  re- 
sulted until  about  four  years  later, 
when  it  was  found  that  a  cataract 
had  formed.  An  operation  for  this 
proved  futile  and  when  17'  he  had 
completely  lost  the  sight  in  that 
eye. 

Introduced  to  Kreisler 
This  by  no  means  discouraged 
him,  however,  and  shortly  after  he 
had  recovered  his  strength  he  went 
to  Boston  to  study.  For  several 
years  he  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Felix  Winternitz,  nationally 
known  known  violinist,  who  gave 
him  much  encouragement.  Winter- 
nitz was  a  personal  friend  of  Fritz 
Kreisler  and  when  the  latter  visited 
Boston,  Mr.  Little  was  introduced 
to  him  as  a  pupil  showing  great 
promise.  Mr.  Little  says  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  moments  in 
his  life  when  he  talked  with  Kreis- 
ler and  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  play  in  private. 

While  still  studying  under  Win- 
ternitz, Mi-.  Little  was  again  both- 
ered with  his  sight.  The  right  eye 
which  had  apparently  not  been  af- 
fected at  first  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  strain.  An  operation  to 
save  the  sight  in  this  eye  also 
proved  futile,  and  when  only  21  he 
became  totally  blind. 

All  thoughf  of  further  study  was 
at  that  time  abandoned,  but,  al- 
though sightless,  he  had  a  reper- 
toire of  memorized  selections  with 
which  he  could  at  least  support 
himself.  The  first  winter  of  his 
blindness  he  spent  in  Pinehurst,  N. 


Charles  F.  Little 


C,  where  he  played  in  an  orchestra 
in  one  of  the  large  hotels.  Finding 
this  type  of  work  agreeable  as  well 
as  helpful  he  found  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  an  orchestra  at  a  hotel  in 
the  White  mountains  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Enters  Vaudeville 
Soon  realizing  the  limitations  of 
orchestra  playing,  however,  as  he 
became  more  sure  of  his  ability  to 
overcome  his  handicap,  Mr.  Little 
was  eager  to  broaden  his  scope 
and  accepted  an  offer  to  enter 
vaudeville.  For '  one  year,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother,  he  traveled 
around  with  the  Keith  circuit,  then 
known  as  the  United  Booking  agen- 
cy, appearing  in  a  single  act  in 
which  for  15  minutes  he  played 
violin  solos  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  orchestra.  The  con- 
stant travel  proved  too  much  for 
his  health,  however,  and  after  the 
first  year  he  left  the  vaudeville 
stage. 

Returning  to  Massachusetts  he 
was  told  of  the  wonderful  work  be- 
ing done  at  the  Perkins  Institute- 
for  the  Blind  in  Watertown.  Mass. 
It  was  only  through  influence  that 
he  was  able  to  enter  the  Perkins 
institute,  for  it  is  primarily  a 
school  for  juveniles  and  seldom  ac- 
cepts any  one  over  21  years  of  age. 
Realizing  how  anxious  he  was  to 
help  himself,  however,  the  authori- 
ties made  an  exception  in  his  case 
and  took  him  in  for  a  year.  Here 
he  studied  typewriting  and  learned 
the  Braille  system  for  ordinary 
reading  and  for  reading  musical  no- 
tations. 
After  his  year  of  study  at  the 


^ 


Perkins  institute  Mr.  Little  return- 
ed to  Brockton,  where  for  several 
years  he  gave  lessons  in  violin  and 
played  in  various  orchestra  pro- 
grams and  musical  entertainments. 
Suffering  a  nervous  breakdown 
about  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Little 
was  advised  to  come  to  Florida,: 
which  he  did,  spending  a  short  time 
during  the  winter  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  He  returned  north 
the  nest  summer  but  St.  Petersburg 
had  greatly  attracted  both  his: 
mother  and  himself  and  in  1923  his( 
mother  sold  out  her  property  in 
Massachusetts  and  they  came  to 
the  Sunshine  City  to  make  it  their 
permanent  home. 

Plays  at  Hotels  Here 
Since  his  coming  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Mr.  Little  has  made  himself 
prominent  in  musical  circles  and  is 
well  known  at  many  of  the  local 
hotels  where  he  plays  during  the 
winter  season.  Grant  E.  Penney, 
his  accompanist,  who  cam*  down 
with  Mr.  Little  from  Boston,  is  him- 
self a  musician  of  note,  having  been 
for  years  on  the  Lyceum  circuit 
and  for  a  time  in  grand  opera. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Little 
married  Miss  Ella  Prescott,  a  young 
woman  whom  he  met  here  through 
his  musical  work.  For  some  time 
Mrs.  Little  was  his  accompanist  but 
since  the  arrival  of  a  little  daugh- 
ter, their  second  child,  last  summer, 
Mrs.  Little  has  been  kept  at  home 
and  Mr.  Penney  is  once  again  play- 
ing the  accompaniments. 

Mr.  Little  is  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City  and  has  taken  several  of 
the  advanced  courses  offered  by 
them.  Recently  having  heard  that 
a  blind  man  had  made  a  success  in 
the  insurance  business,  he  investi- 
gated and  found  that  he  could  make 
an  opening  for  himself  here  in  that 
line.  For  several  years  now  Mr. 
Little  has  been  representing  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  company 
in  this  city,  a  work  which  keeps 
him  occupied  and  helps  to  support 
his  family  during  the  summer 
months  when  there  is  less  oppor- 
tunity for  musical  engagements. 


Hemrey-Norville  Marriage 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Stewart 
Norville,  principal  of  School  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  to  Mr.  Fred  Hembrey, 
head  instructor  of  the  same  insti- 
tution, was  solemnized  Frday  eve- ' 
ntng  at  six  o'clock  at  the  School  on 
Twelfth  street  and  Twenty-fourth 
avenue,  Rev.  Gordon  Ezzell  officiat- 
ing. A  number  of  relatives  and 
friends  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  only  attendants  were  Misses 
Genila  Watklns,  secretary  of  the 
Blind  School  and  Miss  Lucille 
Rhodes.  Mendelssohn's  Wedding 
March  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  Miller. 

The  bride's  costume  was  of  wood 
violet  crepe  with  accessories  to| 
.match.  Immediately  following  the 
ceremony,  the  bridal  couple  was 
tended  a  lovely  supper  at  the  school. 

The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Norville  of  1416  Sev- 
enteenth avenue.  She  is  a  lovely 
young  woman,  and  especially  bS- 
loved. 

The  groom  Is  formerly  of  Purvis. 
He  is  head  instructor  in  the  School 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hembrey  will  make 
their  home  at  the  school,  on  Twelth  j 
street  and  Twenty-fourth  avenue. 

Hearty  congratulations  are  being  i 
showered  upon  the  bridal  couple. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION   NOTES 


Z2i  MQNTPELIER 

EVENING  ARGUS, 


Mrs.  Gleason,  school  visitor  of 
the  Institution,  kept  "open  house" 
last  week  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  evening  for  the  members  of 
the  staff,  at  her  home  32  Fifield 
st.  The  house  was  prettily  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion  and  the 
hostess  served  dainty  refresh- 
ments. Mrs.  Gleason  also  enter- 
tained the  High  School  boys  and 
girls  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening. 

Mrs.  Gleason  visits  the  homes 
of  the  past  and  present  students 
of  Perkins  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  also  looks  up  new  cases. 

Last  Friday  evening  the  pupils 
of  Miss  Potter's  elocution  classes 
gave  a  very  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment in  D  wight  Hall. 


"Boston.  Ma-s-g.,  Q-\oV7g.. 


FAIL  TO  GET  BAIL 

Cases  Put  Over  to  Tuesday 
— Taken  to  Jail 


WALTHAM,  Feb  2— The  low  bail  of 
$100  was  just  as  difficult  for  the  two 
blind  boys;  Harry  McCloskey,  16.  of 
822  Cohannet  st,  Taunton,  totally  blind, 
and  Frank  Radominsky.  18,  of  S5 
Bloomfield  st,'  Springfield,  who  can 
distinguish  between  daylight  and  dark, 
to  secure  as  would  have  been  a  much 
larger  amount,  when  they  were  ar- 
raigned in  the  District  Court  here  this 
morning,  charged  with  breaking  and 
entiring  the  Perkins  Institution,  \Va- 
tertown%   where   they   were   inmates. 

They  were  arrested  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon and  confessed  that  they  took 
$16  which  was  kept  in  a  tin  bos  for 
use  in  connection  with  candy  selling  at 
the  administration  building  of  the 
Perkins   Institution. 

Their  cases  were  continued  until  next 
Tuesday,  McCloskey  being  held  for  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Failing  to  get  bail, 
both  were  led  out  of  the  courtroom  to 
be  taken  to  the  Cambridge  Jail.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  ever 
seen  in  the  courtroom. 

Late  Thursday  night  the  boys  en- 
tered the  place  where  they  knew 
money  for  candy  sales  was  kept,  and 
took  the  money  bo?;,  which  contained 
$16. 

They  had  spent  only  90  cents  when 
they  confessed.  The  remaining  $15.10 
was  returned. 

TWO  BUND  BOYS 
HELD  FOR  THEFT 

Harry  McCluskey  and  Frank  Rodim- 
sky,  two  blind  youths  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Watertown 
who  went  on  a  "candy  spree'  after  it  is 
alleged  they  had  broken  into  a  money 
box  in  the  administration  building,  were 
arraigned  in  Waltham  court  today 
charged  with  breaking  and  entering 
and  larceny  in  the  night  time. 

There  was  no  plea  entered  and  the 
cases  were  continued  until  Tuesday, 
and  bail  set  at  $100  each.  When  they 
could  not  raise  it,  they  were  taken  to 
East.  Cambridge  jail. 


FEBRUARY  2,  1929 

BLIND  VISITORS   LEAVE 

Before  leaving  Montpelier,  tin- 
blind  visitors  who  attended  th';  Helen 
Keller  meeting,  visited  the  state 
house.  Gov.  John  E.  Weeks,  who1 
was  in  conference,  allowed  himself 
to_  be  interrupted  that  he  might 
shake  hands  with  the  blind  who. came 
from  St.  Albans,  Rutland,  Benning- 
ton and  the  pupils  from  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  They  at- 
tended the  morning  session  and  met 
many  of  the  legislators  before  leav- 
ing. Transportation  for  the  blind 
was  furnished  for  this  visit  by  Mrs. 
L.   D.   Taft. 

At  the  Helen  Keller  meeting,  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  and  sixty 
nine  dollars  was  contributed,  and 
other  contributions  promised.  This 
money  will  be  used  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Several  gifts  were  presented  at 
the  meeting.  The  first  was  a  reed 
lamp,  made  by  the  class  at  Rutland 
and  presented  to  Gov.  John  E. 
Weeks,  by  Miss  Hattie  Andrews  of 
Rutland,  blind.  Jay  H.  Corliss  re- 
ceived a  waste  basket  and  W.  H. 
Dyer  a  hand  woven  rug.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Smith  of  St.  Albans  was  present- 
ed a  hearth  broom,  and  the  gift  was 
brought  to  her  by  Miss  Gladys 
Stearns,  the  home  teacher  in  Frank- 
lin county. 

A  beautiful  basket  of  pink  roses 
was  sent  to  Helen  Keller  from  the 
Woman's  club  and  presented  by  Miss 
Barbara  McAllister,  aged  five.  Boy 
scouts  helped  with  decorations  and 
also  Mr.  Pinkham,  manager  of  the 
Playhouse.  The  city  hall  was  donat- 
ed by  the  city  council  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Dean  K. 
Lillie  and  her  civic  committee  of  the 
Woman's  club  and  also  the  host- 
esses who  entertained  the  blind  visi- 
tors, Mrs.  E.  Kimball,  Mrs.  William 
Starkey,  Mrs.  Wallace  Goodwin, 
Miss  Anna  McMahon,  Mrs.  George 
Paige,  Mrs..  Frank  .  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Louis  Rivers,  and  Mrs.  V.B.  Per- 
sons. 

Miss  'Connelly  will  spend  the  week 
end  in  Burlington  looking  after  the 
work  in  Chittenden  county. 


BLIND  BOYS 
HELD  AS  BURGLAR 

Admit  They  Stole  $16  and 
Cash  Box 


Broke  Into  Building  at  Perkins 
Institution,  Watertov/n 


WAT1SRTOAVN,    Feb     1-Tffo      blind 
•s,  both  inmates  ot  the  Perkins 
Institution    for   the    Blind,    broke   into 
Administration  Building'  there  and, 
iv,  n  confession,  got  away  with 
rj6  that  was  kept  in  a  tin  box  for  use 
in  connection  with  candy  selling  there. 
They   are    locked    up    in    the   Water- 
town  Police  Station  tonight  and  will  be 
Arraigned    tomorrow    morning    in    the 
Court  on  charges  of  breaking 
and  entering  and  larceny. 

outhful  burglars  are  Harry  Mc- 
!  Closkey,  16,  of  822  Cohannett  st.  Taun- 
ton, and  Frank  Radominsky,  IS,  of  95 
■mfield  st,   Springfield.     McCloskey 
o'ally   blind   and   Radominsky   can 
Ht  little.    Late  last  night,  they 
I    today,    they    got    up,    broke 
e  Administration   Building,    se- 
ll  some   instrument  from  the   car- 
penter's closet,  entered  the  place  where 
the   money    for   the    candy 
sales   was   kept,    and   took   the   money 
^16  inside. 
The  discovery  of  the  loss  was  made 
owing  by  Francis  M.  Andrews, 
truetor  at  the  institution,  who  is  in 
arge  of  the  candy  sales.    He  learned 
that  the  two  boys  in  question  had  been 
spending  money,   taxed  them  with  the 
theft  and   they   confessed.     They   had 
»nt  90  cents  and  the  remaining 
\*as  returned, 
this    afternoon    the    boys    were 
')oth  arrested. 


1  hl*her  P^    SatjiZ 

i  14  to  20. 
shop—fourth  floor 

INSPECTSHIS  VES. 

Continned  From  the  First  **r 

[»   Ui"°   about  his   p.- 

th«   P„  ■  As   soon   as  the    « 

the   Peary   is   finished   she   wM 
Newport    News    and    then    dp'. 

Mtatt?a%.h,ep  iHnerary  will 
Kingston  Ha-Vana'       Barbados 
^■mgston,     Jamaica.       She 

CoaTtSh.  thtCana'  and  up  t 
^n    t.  t°uchl"g  at  various   p 

will  end.  She  will  probabh 
about  three  months.    V  3 

lie™,  "?ream  is'and."  Mr  Bra 
iieves,  hes  somewhere  off  t 
between  the   western  entranc. 

give    the    supposed    location   ML 
actly,    but    said    that    somewfcre 
tween  these  points  the  Feary  Jff 
her  course   and  look   for   the 

Wliile  making  an  airplane  fl. 
year   Mr  Bramley   saw  a   bit 
merged   land   which  he   thinks 
place  of  which  he  once  dream 
will   be   visited    first.     If   it   ,,. 
be   the   right   spot   the   next  » 
depend   on   whether  or  not  it  « 
possible  to  raise  it. 


"Our  Paths  Marked  Out" 

To    every    queston    as    to    v    - 
plans  to  do  with   the  "drear*;; 
if  it  can  be  raised  above  sea 
Bramley  repled   that  he   wotffi 
not  say  anything  on  that  siAject.      '.;. 
may  not  be  possible  to  raise 
he    said,    and    in    any    case    l  - 
ready  to  talk  about  plans  yet 

Yes,  he  admitted,  it  is  truitaat  ; 
search  for  the  island  is  the  rfjn 
dream,    lust    as    natiers    all   »w 


A 


~BoetbK,  [Y\asg,, Globe. 

BLIND  STUDENTS  GIVE 
CENTENNIAL  PROGRAM 

Perkins  Institution  dffers 
Demonstration  by  Pupils 


WATERTOWN,  March  2— Students 
of  Hi©  Upper  School  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  conducted  special 
ices  today  commemorating  v  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  school  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court. 

Five  descendants  of  the  family  of 
Dr  John  Fisher,  father  of  the  bill  for 
the  institution  and  founder  of  the  in- 
stitution, attended  the  exercises,  held 
in  the  high-paneled  chapel  of  the  main 
building.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of 
the  institution,  opened  the  exercises. 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  member  of  the  board,  of 
trustees  of  the  school,  then  spoke 
briefly. 

The  full  choir  o£  boys  and  girls  gave 
a  special  program.  Students  then  gave 
readings  from  the  Braille,  or  raised  let- 
ters, including  "The  Blind  in  the  Past," 
by  Mary  Statua:  "Conditions  in  Eu- 
rope," by  Dorothy  Ingersoll;  "Steps 
Leading  to  the  Act  of  Incorporation," 
by  Lester  Stott;  th6  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, in  full,  by  Manuel  Robin,  Hora- 
tio Hendrick  and  Joseph  Jablonske; 
"Facts  Concerning  Dr  Fisher's  Life," 
by  Dorothy'  Daniels,  and  "Dr  Howe's 
Tribute  to  Dr  Fisher,"  by  Mary  Stan- 
evicz. 

Representing  the  Fisher  family,  Mrs  I 
Arthur  W.  (Fisher)  Thayer,  extended ! 
greetings  to  the  school  and  spoke  in 
praise  of  the  founder's  life. 

Following  the  exercises  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  a  portrait  of  Dr  Fisher 
was  unveiled  in  Fisher  Cottage  by  Mr 
Allen.  Girls  living  in  this  building 
sang  the  cottage  and  school  songs  for 
the  members  of  the  Fisher  family. 

Honor  guests  besides  the  Fisher  fam- 
ily were  the  22  'educators  from  the 
Argentine,  who  chose  today  for  their 
visit  to  the  institutlpn.  A  demonstra- 
tion of  the  various  activities,  studies 
and  vocations  was-  given  in  the  large 
hail. 

Descendants  of  the  Fisher-  family 
present  for  the  exercises  included  M. 
Cecil  Fisher  of  Boston,  Mrs  Francis  B. 
(Fisher)  Austin,  Miss  Kiameche  Aus- 
tin of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mrs  Sumner  E. 
(Fisher)  Brown,  and  Mrs  Arthur  W. 
(Fisher)  Thayer. 


Tflg    BOSTON     HSRAfcD. 
FEBRUARY    5,     1929 

GAS  KILLS  FOUR, 
OVERCOMES  MANY 

itftvi*  boy    Now  »fr    T?I. 

St.  Albans  Tragedy  Probed— 
Family  Asphyxiated 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

ST.  ALBANS,  Vt.,  Feb.  4— Investiga- 
tion of  the  tragedy  in  which  four  St. 
Albans  persons  were  asphyxiated  this 
morning  by  Illuminating  gas,  and  sev- 
eral others  seriously  poisoned  has  al- 
ready been  started  by  State's  Attorney 
A.  B.  Rowley  and  officials  of  the  Ver- 
mont Lighting  Corporation. 

The  dead  are:  Mrs.  Mary  Boudreau 
Potvin,  53;  her  daughter,  Velma,  14; 
her  son,  Elmer,  16,  and  Francis  Moshier, 
34.  They  were  found  this  morning  at 
the  Potvin  home  at  28   Spruce  street. 

Other  residents  in  that  neighborhood 
were  saved  only  after  hard  work  by 
physicians,  firemen  and  volunteer  work-, 
ers.  Early  this  morning  numerous  com- 
paints  of  residents  of  Spruce  and  La- 
selle  streets  caused  the  gas  company  to 
send  out  a  group  of  employes  to  in- 
vestigate. The  men  in  endeavoring  to 
find  the  leak  entered  several  homes  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  odor  of  gas  from 
the  Potvin  home  was  strong  and  after 
knocking  at  the  door  and  getting  no 
reply  the  employes  entered  the  house 
through  a  rear  door.  It  was  so  filled 
with  gas  that  it  was  necessary  'to  open 
all  windows  and  doors.  On  investigation 
they  discovered  all  the  occupants  dead. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Deminware  was  discovered 
unconscious  on  the  floor  of  her  kitchen 
byxa  grocery  boy  and  her  infant  daugh- 
ter, Rita,  was  in  a  serious  condition  in 
her  crib. 

Mrs.  Bourgois  and  two  children  were 
discovered  unconscious  in  their  home 
at  Laselle  and  Elm  streets. 

Eliabeth  Fallen,  infant  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fallen  of  Laselle 
street,  was  also  discovered  to  be  in  a 
serious  condition  in  her  crib. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Lanier  of  Elm  street 
was  another  seriously  affected  by  the 
fumes,  while  there  were  at  last  a 
dozen  other  people  who  needed  atten- 
tion from  physicians. 


THE  WATERTOWN  SUN 


WATEETOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

FEBRUARY  15,  1929 

Last  Friday  evening  the  girls 
of  the  upper  school  gave  a  delight- 
ful dance  with  outside  guests  at- 
tending. Four  girls  from  Fish.-r 
cottage  were  awarded  the  special 
points.  I    . 

Today,  Friday,  tne  annual  exhi- 
bition of  school  work  and  special 
forms  of  recreation  will  take  place 
at  the  Institution  at  2.30  o'clock. 

'mbtltt 


BOSTON    SUNDAY    POST, 

-I'hbRbARY     3,   -1929 

Two  Blind  Boys  Said  to 
llave  Taken  School  Money 

The  two  blind  boys  arraigned  In  the 
"\Valtham  District  Court  yesterday  for 
larceny,  and  both  students  at  Perkins 
Institute,  must  remain  in  -jail  until 
Tuesday,  when  the  cbsb  will  he  heard 
in  that  court  oh  the  continuance. 
eJeither  had  secured    bail   last   night. 

Harry  McCluskey,  16.  of  822  Cohan- 
nett  street,  Taunton,  and  Frank  Rado- 
■minsky,  18,  of  95  Bloomfleld  street 
Sprineflelri  were,  the  defendants,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  police  Ihey  admitted  the 
theft  of  Stfi  of  school  mon.y  and  ra» 
tura*4  *U  but  16  eanta. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1929 


Fisher  Cottage  was  the  winner  of 
the  prize  waltz  at  the  girls'  dance  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  held  last  Fri- 
day evening.  The  point  awarded  in 
the  dance  will  go  toward  the  points 
of  the  athletic  feats  of  the  }rear,  the 
cottage  winning  the  grand  total  be- 
ing awarded  a  cup  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  On  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week  the  Howe  Reading,  Club 
held  its  regular  monthly  business 
meeting.  The  entertainment  was  in 
the  form  of  a  play,  "The  Editor's 
Daughter." 


FEBRUARY     16,    1929 


50  YEARS  AGO— FEB  16,  1879 

William  L.  Garrison  protests  bitterly 
against  the  Chinese  exclusion  bill  be- 
fore Congress;  writes  several  pieces 
about  and  speaks  frankly. 

William  Appleton's  estate  tot«J» 
$T07,901.15. 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  re- 
ceives award  from  Paris  exposition  for 
the  best  books  and  maps  In  the  world, 
made  by  the  blind,  for  the  blind. 


BRAlHEJDMliK 

^RECEIVES  LETTER 

Mrs.  Charles  dispel1.  Ocean  ave- 
nue. Lordship,  a  Red  Cross  volunteer 
Eraillist  and  member  cf  the  JunlT.- 
league,  is  the  possessor  of  a  letter  of. 
eppreciation  from  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  wh'ch  has  received  the 
three  volumes  of  "Tenants  of  the 
Trees"  by  Charles  Hawkes.  BraiUe*- bv 
her    After  tne  vol!  -  proof  rc-oo. 

by  hiinri  nypof  readers  employed  b> 
the  American  National  Red  CrosB  lor 
this  work,  the  books  were  bound  ay 
Red  Cross  volunteers  of  the  Nev 
N.  J.  chapter  which  lias  a  large  boo:: 
b'rcj  a    a    part    of    Its 

volur  ice,  Thus  tt  is  that  t! 

states   and   three1  communities  e.v 
into    ths 

Bridgeport,  rhere  the  book    :  - 
into  Brattle.  Washington  where  H 
pracf  raad  and  the  Bitaced.  in 

order  tc  preserve  ths  d< 
up   the   Braille   print,   and   New  rk.    V 
J     where    the    book    was    bov 
the  book  is  r.  part  of  the  Perkins 
sftute   library    but    on    call*   for   any 
blind  persons   use  in   the  country. 

Among   the   28   titles  -g    ».- 

203    pages    hand    copied    by    the      Red 
Cross'  volunteers  throughout 
try    during    the    month    of    J: 
to    be    found    a    boo'.:    by    CI 
L*ndbsrgh.    "To    Bogoti    and    Back 
Air"   so   that    the 
touch    also    w  th 
American   heroes  and  aviation. 


A 
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FEBRUARY    21, 


1929 


The  Perkins  Players  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  have  arranged  to  present 
their  annual  dramatics  tor  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club  and  the  Perkins  Ath- 
letic Association  on  Friday  evening, 
March  15,  at  8.15,  and  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  16,  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  Institution  Hall.  The  Players  this 
year  will  present  "In  The  Octagon 
a  play  in  three  acts  by  Prof.  Frank 
Prentice  Rand  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  through  the  courtesy  ot 
the  "Roister-Doisters"  of  that  college 
and  under  the  competent  direction  of 
Miss  Claudia  Potter.  The  public  may 
obtain  tickets  by  telephoning  the  In- 
stitution office. 


~~ 


Perkins  Jnatttution 


YOU  are  cordially  invited  to  come  and  bring  friends  to  the  Howe  Building 
of  the  institution,  Watertown,  between  2.30  and  4.30  on  Friday  after- 
noon, February  22,  1929. 

PROGRAM 

In  the  Museum: 

Demonstration   of  school    and  other   indoor   activities,   including — 
Use  of  school  appliances. 
Diversions. 
Manual  training. 

In  the  Hall: 

Physical  training. 
Dancing. 
Indoor  sports. 

EDWARD   E.   ALLEN,   Director. 


Pft&VoN,  hr\asg..G-l»obe.. 


T^kvLxary^,  >9aCf- 


I 


SENORITA  LUZ  POSSE,  one  of  the  score  of  educators  from  Argentina  visiting  Boston 
during  a  tour  of  the  country,  is  shown  watching  Angelo  Commarano  of  East  Boston  mak- 
ing a  windmill  at  the  centennial  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Water- 
town  yesterday.     A  portrait  of  John  Dix  Fisher,  founder  of  the  institution,  was  unveiled. 


+ 


to 

ARTHUR  F.  SULLIVAN 
tEueshag,  ,3fefantartt  26,  1929 

^otel  T&etxox 
Boston 


(iiljis  place  rrsrrlirft  fnr 


— 


M 


mix  .  . 


Fruit  Cup 
Queen  Olives  Salted  Nuts 


Fried  Chicken,  Maryland 

Potato  Croquette 

Corn  Fritter 

Bacon 


Chiffonade  Salad 


Harlequin  Ice  Cream 
Assorted  Cake 


Demi  Tasse 


■— 


•progr 


am 


'Roll  Call" 


Songs 

Trade  Winds  Keel 

Hear  Me  Ye  Winds  and  Waves     -  -  Handel 

Sea  Gipsy  -  -  Loud 

ROY  NICHOLS 
JESSIE  FLEMING  VOSE,  Accompanist 


Informal  Speaking 


Songs 


ROY  NICHOLS 
JESSIE  FLEMING  VOSE,  Accompanist 


Tresewta.-1-io^      fi  ^     ^     °^     ^w     book's 
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THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1929 


LIND  SOCIAL  WORKER 
FETED  ON  RETIREMENT 

Arthur  S.  Sullivan,  blind  social  work- 
er, who,  after  10  years  service  as  field 
representative  of  the  Boston  Metropoli- 
ton  ehapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  will  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  this  month,  was 
given  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Lenox 
last  night,  where  he  was  presented  a 
set  of  law  books  by  his  Red  Cross 
co-workers. 

Roy  M.  Chapman,  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  chapter,  was  toa,stmaster. 
and  among  the  speakers  were  Arthur 
M.  Rotch,  former  chairman  of  the  new 
division  of  the  Red  Cross;  the  Rev. 
George  P.  O'Conor  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J. 
Rowan  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  chapter;  Miss  Catherine 
Hardwick,  field  director  of  Simmons 
College  school  of  social  work,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  P.  Weeden,  national  Red  Cross 
representative. 


THEWATERTOWNSUN 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1929 


A  large  number  of  citizens  visited 
the  Perkins  Institution  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  afternoon  to  attend  the 
annual  open  house  of  the  school.  The 
visitors  were  treated  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  regular  academic  work,  includ- 
ing piano  tuning,  manual  training,  and 

in  the  big  hall  of  the  school  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  recreational  work  includ- 
ing gymnastics,  wand  drill  and  danc- 
ing. The  exhibition  is  one  of  the 
feature  events  of  the  school  year.  On 
Monday  six  Armenian  ladies  from 
Waltham,  who  are  fitting  themselves 
to  become  American  citizens,  were 
visitors  at  the  Institution. 


IHOOSTOJUIERALD 

JTHURSDAY^EBRUARY~28Th)2T 


ARGENTINIANS  TOUR 
SCH00LS0FB0ST0N 

Group  of  16  Educators  Investi- 
gate System  Here 


bvn.Tr  ?Cntine  educatol's'  h<*ded 
by  D,.  Ernesto  Nelson,  head  of  the  Ar- 
gentine school  system,  wil,  begin  B    **r 

UorS   h!  t0n  educationa'  mstitu- 

gather  aTKoft™  $££  they  ™ 
rooms.  William  -R«„h001  c°mmittee 
perintendSS  ox  ^hoo^'  ^^/^ 
the  party  on  a  tour  r>f  x>«  <■  c°nduct 
They  will  then  1  to  «°St0ri  schoolS- 
they  will  lunch  wfth  Pre&\  T" 
rence  Lowell  w  the  Unfon Th*  »SW_ 
vard   tour  will   ho  ™„J »   ,  rhe  Btar- 


Women  in  the  group  will  visit  Welles- 
lry  Saturday  morning  and  remain  for 
the  dav  visiting  various  departments  of 
the  coiiete. 

On  Sunday  there  will  be  a  visit  to 
Concord  and  Middlesex  schools.  Va- 
rious social  agencies  will  be  visited  next 
Monday  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bos- 
ton Council  of  Social  Work. 

There  will  be  a  dinner  given  by  Sim- 
mons to  the  group  Monday  evening  in 
the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House.  The  trip 
will  conclude  Tuesday  with  a  visit  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at,  Watertown  and  a  reception  by  the 
Spanish,  club  in  the  evening. 

The  visit  to  this  country  has  been 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  International  Education,  a 
branch  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  L 
D.  Pratt  of  the  Institute  Is  In  charge 
of  the  visit. 

The  group  arrived  in  Boston  yester- 
day noon  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  a 
sightseeing  tour.  They  are  stopping  at 
the  Westminster. 


AETHUK  FJRAMGIS  SULLIVAN 


Attorney  at  Law 


ANNOUNCES  THE  OPENING  OF  A  LAW  OFFICE  AT 


6  Beacon  Stkeet,  Boston 


TELEPHONE 

HAYMAHKEX  1292 
3433 


Arthur  F.  Sullivan 

INSURANCE 


Telephone 
HAYmarket    1792-3433 


6  beacon  street 
Boston 


r- 


WATERTOWN  TREBTTNE-ENTEEPRISE, 
MARCH  1,  1929 


A  delightful  tea  was  given  re-i 
cently  in  Bennett  cottage  by  mem-1 
bers  of  the  Harvard  class  to  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Miss  Elvina  Eastman  graduate 
of  Perkins  Institution  in  '27  and 
graduate  of  the  Watertown  High1 
with  Honors  in  '28  and  a  member 
this  year  of  the  Harvard  class  has 
accepted  a  position  as  one  of  the 
home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind 
in  New  York  State.  Miss  Jose- 
phine Boland  who  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  class  has 
been  appointed  physical  instructor 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mr.  Clarence  Post,  a  blind  min- 
ister from  New  York  State  visited 
Perkins  for  a  few  days  last  week 
and  enjoyed  his  visit  very  much. 

On  Washington's  birthday  the 
primary  department  gave  a  little 
play  appropriate  to  the  day.  In 
the  afternoon  the  pupils  of  the  up- 
per school  held  their  annual  ex- 
hibition of  academic  work,  piano 
tuning,  wood  work,  recreation 
sports,  swimming,  gymnastics  and 
wand  drill. 

On  Monday  a  laay  accompanied 
by  a  small  class  of  Armenian  wo- 
men, visited  the  Institution.  The 
teacher  is  teaching  the  women 
English  so  that  they  may  become 
better  United  States  citizens. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1929 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
.     CENTENNIAL  IS  TODAY 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1929 


Simple  Program  at 
Perkins  Centenary 

In  observance  of  the  centenary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  there  were  exercises  in  the 
school  at  Water-town  this  morning.  The 
program,  arranged  by  Edward  E.  Allen, 
the  director,  and  his  staff  was  of  a  sim- 
nle  character,  with  only  a  few  invited 
guests. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton  and  Hon.  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  representing  the  third 
generation  of  his  family,  which  has  been 
closely  associated  with  this  institution, 
spoke  briefly.  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Thayer, 
daughter  of  a  cousin  of  Dr.  John  Dix 
Fish,  founder  of  the  school,  also  spoke. 
There  were  greetings  by  some  of  the  ad- 
vanced pupils  and  by  Mr.  Allen.  The 
acts  of  incorporation  were  read,  and 
there  were  several  musical  numbers  by 
the  choir. 

Following  these  exercises  an  adjourn- 1 
ment  was  made  to  Fish  Cottage  for  u 
brief  ceremony,  during  which  a  portrait 
of  the  founder  was   unveiled. 

Dr.  Fish'  was  a  physician  held  in  high 
esteem  during  his  life  in  Boston.  While 
travelling  in  France  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  on  his 
return  to  Boston  he  started  a  class  of  six 
children  in  his  father's  house  on  Pleas- 
ant street,  in  August,  1S22.  His  search 
"or  the  right  person  to  superintend  this 
work  lr><]  him  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
and  the  further  development  of  the  insti- 
tution  in   South    Boston. 


Argentine.  Educators  Will  Be  Among' 
Guests  at  Exercises 

"  The  100th  anniversary  of  the  ineor 
poration  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  will  be  held  to- 
day at  the  school.  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Thayer,  a  descendant  og  Dr.  John  Dix 
Fisher,  founder  of  the  institution,  will 
speak  at  the  exercises.  President  Francis 
H.  Appleton  of  the  present  corporation 
and  Leverett  Saltonstall,  a  trustee,  will 
also  address  the  students  and  guests. 

The  Argentine  educators  who  are  now 
visiting  in  Boston  will  he  included 
among  the  honor  guests  of  the  occasion. 


THE   CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE   MONITOR, 

MARCH   2,   1929 

PERKINS  SCHOOL 
FOR  BLIND  ENDS 
FIRST  CENTURY 


Tribute  Paid  to  Founder  at 

Exercises — Progress  Is 

Cited  by  Speakers 

The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of; 
the  founding  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  marked  Sat- 
urday by  the  unveiling  of  an  enlarged 
photograph  of  an  oil  painting  of  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  its  founder,  in  the 
Fisher  Cottage,  one  of  a  group  of  four 
cottages  in  the  girls'  department  of 
the  school.  One  of  the  principal 
speakers  was  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Massachusetts,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  who  paid  great 
tribute  to  the  work  already  accom- 
plished and  to  those  who  were  now 
intrusted  with  carrying  on  the  in- 
stitution's activities  and  upholding 
its  traditions. 

The  ceremonies,  simple  and  brief, 
conveyed  an  impression  of  profound 
respect  for  the  great  work  that  the 
institution  has  accomplished  in  100 
years  of  activity.  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Thayer,  whose  father  was  a  cousin, 
of  the  founder,  spoke  on  Dr.  Fisher's 
other  community  interests.  Francis 
Henry  Appleton,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  drew  a  compari- 
son between  the  first  school  that  was 
opened  and  the  present  one. 

Among  the  many  readings  given 
by  the  pupils  themselves  as  illustra- 
tive of  their  advanced  education,  was 
a  history  of  Dr.  Fisher,  the  founder. 
Dr.  Fisher  conceived  the  idea  of. 
starting  a  school  for  the  blind  while 
in  France,  where  work  of  that  type; 
was  already  in  progress.  It  was  not| 
an  easy  task  to  get  his  act  of  incor-j 
poration  through  the  legislature,  but 
it  was  finally  accomplished  with  the| 
names  of  39   prominent  citizens  ap-! 


pearing  in  the  act.  The  first  presi- 
dent was  Johnathan  Phillips  and  Dr. 
"!  Fisher  became  one  of  the  trustees. 
The  opening  of  the  school  itself 
did  not  take  place  until  August,  1832. 
Class-work  was  started  in  that  year, 
with  six  pupils  registered,  and  work 
was  begun  by  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  di- 
rector of  the  institution,  in  his 
father's  house,  Pleasant  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Although  Dr.  Fisher  was  the 
motive  power  behind  the  school,  Dr. 
Howe  is  recognized  as  the  man  who 
took  over  the  work  of  the  founder 
and  carried  it  on  successfully.  Dr. 
Howe  went  abroad  and  many  of  the 
ideas  of  foreign  origin  are  incorpor- 
ated in  the  organization  of  the  Per- 
kins School. 

In  1833,  through  the  generosity  of 
Ool.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  institu- 
tion moved  its  headquarters  to 
Colonel  Perkins'  mansion  on  Pearl 
Street  and  its  name  then  became 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind  and  in 
1877  the  word  asylum  was  changed 
to  school. 

Due  to  rapid  expansion,  Colonel 
Perkins  consented  to  the  sale  of  his 
spacious  mansion  six  years  later  to 

Portrait  Unveiled 

at  School  for  Blind 


Photograph  of  an  Oil  Painting  of  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  Founder  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the   Blind. 

allow  the  proceeds  to  go  toward  pur- 
chasing a  new  and  larger  school  and 
the  Mount  Washington  House  in 
South  Boston  was  the  next  move. 
Here  the  institution  remained  until 
it  moved  to  its  present  beautiful 
location  in  Watertown. 

That  progress  has  kept  pace  with 
the  passage  of  time  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  school  has  had  2780 
pupils,  of  which  it  is  estimated  75 
per  cent  make  good  in  daily  activi- 
ties. Fifty-two  instructors  are  en- 
gaged with  either  normal,  general  or 
collegiate  training  to  teach  a  present 
enrollment  of  273  pupils.  The  insti- 
tution is  in  possession  of  thousands 
of  specimens  for  object  teaching — a 
great  library  of  quarto  volumes  in 
Braille — and  fiction  books  of  great 
variety.  The  yearly  circulation  of 
books  in  1928  was  10,874. 
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BLIND  MAN'S  TIN 
CUP  DISAPPEARING 

Dwellers    in    World    of    Darkness 

Have  Made  Amazing  Progress 

with  Modern  Inventions 


By  JOE  TOYE 

The  day  of  the  blind  man  with  the  tin  cup  and  the  handful  of  pencils 
is  passing. 

The  war  made  a  lot  of  men  sightless  but  today,  as  a  result  of  interest 
aroused  in  these  blind  heroes,  the  world  of  darkness  peopled  by  the  sight- 
less is  making  a  sunshine  of  its  own. 

The  blind  are  being  made  self-supporting. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  blind  have  had  their  problem  solved.  It 
means  simply  that  those  who  grope  in  the  dark  are  partaking  of  a  wee 
share  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  rapid  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  invention  in  this  headlong  age. 

The  basis  of  this  new  hope  for  the  blind  is  the  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  producing  reading  matter  by  the  Braille  system,  a 
method  of  printing  or  writing  for  the  blind  in  which  raised  points  or  dots 
are  used  as  the  characters. 

The  system  itself  is  very  old,  but  its  greatest  improvement  is  very 
recent.  The  system  was  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  a  French  teacher  of 
the  blind,  who  lived  from  1809  to  1852.  The  Braille  alphabet  has  been 
adopted  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  and  has  been  modified  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  civilized  language. 

For  years  this  method  made  it  possible  for  friends  of  the  blind  to  pro- 
duce a  limited  number  of  books.  Until  recently  the  process  was  a  very 
slow  one.  True,  there  were  manually  operated  machines  for  the  setting  of 
Braille,  but  it  was  tedious  work. 

Under  the  old  method,  a  person  with  sight  would  read  to  the  operator 
at  the  machine— a  slow,  clumsy  and  expensive  procedure.  Today  the  ma- 
terial to  be  set  is  dictated  to  an  ediphone,  and  thus  one  person  can  dictate 
text  to  be  used  by  seven  or  eight  blind  machine  operators. 

Hitherto  the  printing  from  the  embossed  zinc  plates  was  done  by  im- 
pressing the  plate  upon  paper  that  had  been  dampened  by  hand.  Now 
science  has  stepped  in  and  has  done  away  with  this  tedious  hand  labor.  By 
electric  heating  a  better  point  is  given  to  the  text,  and  the  work  is  tremen- 
dously speeded  up,  with  less  labor. 

Finally,  science  devised  a  new  rotary  press  for  the  making  of  Braille 
books  and  periodicals.  The  new  press  uses  continuous  dry  unheated  paper 
in  rolls,  has  an  automatic  cutting  device  and  turns  out  12,000  pages  an  hour. 

Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  blind.  They  do  it  better  than  seeing 
persons  possibly  could  do  it.  Sensitive,  agile  fingers  run  the  "type-setting" 
machines.  Others  read  proof.  Thus,  at  the  source,  the  condition  of  the  blind 
is  improved  by  constructive  labor. 

What  is  the  result?  Education  is  opened  up  to  the  blind,  yes,  even  tech- 
nical training  and  the  arts.  In  these  days  when  science  uses  its  heart  as 
well  as  its  head,  we  find  the  tin  cup  and  the  pencils  being  replaced  by  jobs 
that  carry  with  them  a  high  degree  of  self  respect,  which  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be.  Already  from  the  hitherto  faltering  ranks  of  the  blind  has  come 
a  group  of  musicians,  piano  tuners,  masseurs,  small  business  men  and  teach- 
ers.   They  can  even  learn  higher  mathematics,  trigonometry,  for  example. 

Out  in  Watertown,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massacusetts  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  magnificent  work  is  being  done.  Happiness  is  be- 
ing brought  to  the  dweller  in  darkness. 

There  are  about  75,000   blind  persons   in   the  United   States.     A  little 
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more  than  half  that  number  are  males.  Of  the  total,  about  200  are  blind, 
deaf  and  mute.  Out  of  a  given  group,  the  following  table  shows  the  age  at 
which  vision  was  lost: 

Bom    blind 3978 

Birth  to  two  years  old   , 2995 

Two  to  19  years 7643 

Twenty  to  44  years 8520 

Forty-five  to  64  years   , 8821 

Sixty- four  years  and  over   7853 

The  chief  causes  of  blindness  are:  Cataract,  glaucoma,  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve.,  opthalmia,  neonatorum  and  trachoma.  Seventeen  of  the  3978 
who  were  born  blind  were  the  child  of  blind  parents — both  parents  blind. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  same  group  had  one  blind  parent.  Two 
hundred  of  those  born  blind  were  the  children  of  parents  who  were  first 
cousins. 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  GIVE 
CENTENNIAL  PROGRAM 

Perkins  Institution  Offers 
Demonstration  by  Pupils 


WATERTOWN,  March  2— Students 
of  the  Upper  School  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  conducted  special 
services  today  commemorating  tha 
100th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  school  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court. 

Five  descendants  of  the  family  of 
Dr  John  Fisher,  father  of  the  bill  for 
the  institution  and  founder  of  the  in- 
stitution, attended  the  exercises,  held 
In  the  high-paneled  chapel  of  the  main 
building.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of 
the  Institution,  opened  the  exercises. 
Leverett  Saltonstail,  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  school,  then  spoke 
■briefly. 

The  full  choir  of  boys  and  girls  gave 
a  special  program.  Students  then  gave 
readings  from  the  Braille,  or  raised  let- 
ters, including  "The  Blind  in  the  Past," 
by  Mafy  Statua:  "Conditions  in  Eu- 
rope," by  Dorothy  Ingersoll;  "Steps 
Leading  to  the  Act  of  Incorporation," 
by  Lester  Stott;  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, in  full,  by  Manuel  Robin,  Hora- 
tio Hendrick  and  Joseph  Jablonske; 
"Facts  Concerning  Dr  Fisher's  Life," 
by  Dorothy  Daniels,  and  "Dr  Howe's 
Tribute  to  Dr  Fisher,"  by  Mary  stan- 
evlcz. 

Representing  the  Fisher  family,  Mrs 
Arthur  W.  (Fisher)  Thayer,  extended 
greetings  to  the  school  and  spoke  In 
praise  of  the  founder's  life. 

Following  the  exercises  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  a  portrait  of  Dr  Fisher 
was  unveiled  in  Fisher  Cottage  by  Mr 
Allen.  Girls  living  in  this  building 
sang  the  cottage  and  school  songs  for 
the  members  of  the  Fisher  family. 

Honor  guests  besides  the  Fisher  fam- 
ily were  the  22  educators  from  the 
Argentine,  who  chose  today  for  their 
visit  to  the  institution.  A  demonstra- 
tion of  the  various  activities,  studies 
and  vocations  was  given  in  the  large 
hall. 

Descendants  of  the  Fisher  family 
present  for  the  exercises  included  M. 
Cecil  Fisher  of  Boston,  Mrs  Francis  B. 
(Fisher)  Austin,  Miss  Kiameche  Aus- 
tin of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mrs  Sumner  E. 
(Fisher)  Brown,  and  Mrs  Arthur  W. 
(Fisher)  Thayer. 
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Charles  Eaton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  S.  Eaton  of  Winsor  Ave.,  was 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  at  New- 
ton Hospital  Tuesday  evening. 
Charles'  many  friends  who  remem- 
ber his  fine  work  as  a  soloist  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  he  is  improving 
since  the  ordeal. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

MARCH  8,  1929 

PERKINS  PLAYERS  TO 
PRESENT  "IN  THE  OCTAGON" 


"In  The  Octagon"  a  play  in 
three  acts  by  Frank  Prentice 
Rand  will  be  presented  by  the 
Perkins  Players  in  the  assembly 
hall  at  the  Institution  on  Friday 
evening,  March  15  at  8.15  o'clock 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Mar. 
16  at  3.00  o'clock. 

The  proceeds  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  and 
the  Perkins  Athletic  Association. 

The  play  will  be  presented 
through  the  courtesy  of  the 
"Roister-Doisters"  of  the  English 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  'and  «inder 
the  competent  direction  of  Miss 
Claudia  Potter. 

The  excellence  of  former  dra- 
matic productions  by  these  "Play- 
ers" is  a  guarantte  of  the  success 
of  their  present  earnest  efforts: 
and  their  audiences,  whether 
drawn  by  interest  to  see  a  fine  ana 
unique  drama  admirably  presented 
or  influenced  by  a  motive  of  help- 
ful service,  cannot  fail  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  entertainment  here 
offered. 

Tickets  at  50  and  75  cents,  ac- 
cording to  location,  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  where  mail  or  tele- 
phone orders  (Middlesex  2060) 
will  receive  prompt  attention  . 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION   NOTES 


A  delegation  of  the  Argentine 
Educators  visited  Perkins  last  Sat- 
urday and  were  given  a  special  ex- 
hibition of  the  school  work. 

The  Howe  Reading  Club  held 
their  monthly  meeting  on  Monday 
evening.  After  the  business  meet- 
ing a  program  was  given  which 
included  scenes  from  Louis  Car- 
rol's "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  a 
synopsis  of  his  life  and  poem  reci- 
tations. 

The  Boys'  Glee  Club  sang  Wed- 
nesday evening  at  the  Unitarian 
Men's  Minstrel  Show. 

UNITARIAN  SHOW 
SCORES  A  BIG  HI 

Large  Crowd  Attends  Perform- 
ance in  Senior  High  School 
Auditorium. 


As  promised  in  former  announce- 
ments the  Mens'  Club  of  the 
First  Church  Unitarian  staged  a 
most  successful  entertainment  in 
the  Senior  High  School  auditorium 
Wednesday  evening,  March  6. 

Under  the  efficient  general 
chairmanship  of  A.  A.  Lionaise  as- 
sisted by  such  aid  as  Robert  But- 
terfield,  dramatic  coach  and  Mrs 
Elizabeth  W.  Lionaise  training  the 
dancing  are  able  of  giving  the 
tenth  annual  entertainment  went 
off  with  a  snap  that  was  most 
oleasing. 

The  Perkins'  Institution  Glee 
flub  were  especially  fine  with  Mr. 
Rubin  at  the  piano  and  White's 
Scandals  were  most  attractive. 


CENTENIAL  PROGRAM 

GIVEN  AT  PERKINS 

Exercises  in  observance  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  institution  was 
held  at  Perkins  Saturday  morn- 
ing by  pupils  of  the  upper  school. 
The  program  was  arranged  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  the  director  and 
his  staff. 

Five  descendants  of  the  family 
of  Dr.  John  Fisher,  father  of  the 
bill  for  the  institution  and  found- 
er of  the  institution,  attended  the 
exercises,  held  in  the  high-paneled 
chapel  of  the  main  building.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  director  of  the  in- 
stitution opened  the  exercises. 
Leverett  Saltonstail,  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  school, 
then  spoke  briefly. 

The  full  choir  of  boys  and  girls 
gave  a  special  program.  Students 
then  gave  readings  from  the 
Braille,  or  raised  letters,  including 
"The  Blind  in  the  Past,"  by  Mary 
Statua:  "Conditions  in  Europe," 
by  Dorothy  Ingersoll:  "Steps  Lead- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Incorporation," 
by  Lester  Stott;  the  act  of  incor- 
poration, in  full,  by  Manuel  Rubin, 
Horatio  Hendrick  and  Joseph  Jab- 
lonske; "Facts  Concerning  Dr. 
Fisher's  Life,"  by  Dorothy  Daniels, 
and  "Dr.  Howe's  Tribute  to  Dr. 
Fisher,"  by  Mary  Stanevicz. 

Representing  the  Fisher  familv, 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  (Fisher)  Thayer, 
extended  greetings  to  the  school 
and  spoke  in  praise  of  the  found- 
er's life. 

Following  the  exercises  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Fisher  was  unveiled  in  Fisher 
Cottage  by  Mr.  Allen.  Girls  liv- 
ing in  this  building  sang  the  cot- 
tage and  school  songs  for  the 
members  of  the  Fisher  family. 

Honor  guests  besides  the  Fisher 
family  were  the  22  educators  from 
the  Argentine,  who  chose  this  day 
for  their  visit  to  the  institution. 
A  demonstration  of  the  various  ac- 
tivities, studies  and  vocations  was 
given  in  the  large  hall. 

Descendants  of  the  Fisher  fami- 
ly present  for  the  exercises  includ- 
ed M.  Cecil  Fisher  of  Boston,  Mrs. 
Francis  B.  (Fisher)  Austin.  Miss 
Kiameche  Austin  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mrs.  Summer  E.  (Fisher)  Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  (Fisher) 
Thayer. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
OBSERVES  CENTENARY 


Picture  of  Dr.  Fisher,  the  Founder, 
Is  Unveiled 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Water- 
town  was  celebrated  yesterday  there 
with  special  exercises. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  founder 
of  the  institution.  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher, 
and  the  act  of  incorporation  was  read 
from  the  Braille.  Readings  were  given 
by  students  depicting  conditions  among 
the  blind  before  the  establishment  of 
the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
There  was  also  a  special  musical  pro- 
gram by  the  Perkins  choir.  Af_  = 
centenary  celebration  in  the  main 

.  a  picture  of  Dr.  Fisher  was  un- 
vriled  in  Fisher  cottage  Several  de- 
scendants  of  Dr.   Fisher   were   present. 


BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
MARCH    9,    1929 
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Anne  Emilie  Poulsson,  Eliza  Ornc 

White   and   Frances   Campbell 

Sparhawk  Are  Visited  In 

Their  Homes 


By  Louise  Hubert  Guyol 


InnIe  emilie  poulsson  is  an 

author,  but  more  than  that,  she] 
is  a  shining  example  of  how  one  I 
may  build,  out  of  material  han- 
dicaps, a  ladder  leading-  to  the 
i  n  'his  ladder  troops  a  happy  Col- ■ 
■ — 0f  men  and  women,  childhoodi 
far  behind,  and  of  little  children  singing 
songs  their  fathers  and  mothers  sang  to 
them   while    they   eagerly   listened. 

"There's  the  lady  who.  writes  our  songs) 
and  things!"  a  small  child,  meeting  Emilie 
Poulsson,    shouted   once. 

Those  songs  and  things  appeared  first 
in  Babyland  back  in  1888,  as  Fingerplays 
have  appeared  each  year  since  in  book- 
form  with  the  same  illustrations  by  L.  J. 
Bridgman,  whose  own.  son  posed  for  the 
baby  hands.  "Papa  draw,"  the  Bridgmanj 
boy  would'  say,   knowing   he   Would   hear. 
Miss    Poulsson's    songs    while    his    father 
made  the  pictures  as  he  acted  them.  The 
adult    hands    are    those    of    the    author, 
drawn  while  she  Was  ill  in  a  hospital,  but 
she  alone  could  act  out,  with   those  deli- 
cate fingers,   the  movements  for  the  ,pio-' 
tures    in  this    book    that    "is    still    going 
strong,"  according  to  its  publisher,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  al- 
ready  scattered   over   the   world'. 
B  L_,  J  B 

Anne     Emilie    Poulsson    was     born     in 
Cedargrove,   New   Jersey,   of  English  and 
Norwegian  parents.       She  was  a  frail  lit- 
tle girl  physically,  so  could  not  play  with 
children  her -own  age.     She  was  mentally 
keen,  however,  so  she  quickly  became  a! 
leader,   in   thought,   of   the   little   children 
she  played  with,  as  well  as  a  student  of 
their  interests  and  desires.  Thus  early  she  j 
learned  what  would  amuse,  instruct  a.ndj 
delight   little    girls    and    boys.      And   this, 
knowledge  was  stored  away  for  use  when 
she  left  school. 

Always  under  the  care  of  an  oculist, 
Bhe  had  to  do  most  of  her  studying  with! 
the  aid  of  a  classmate  who  would  readi 
aloud  to  her.  By  the  time  she  was 
twelve,  however,  she  had  entered  High, 
School  and  both  Emilie  and  the  f  riend  j 
who  helped  her  to  study  passed  high  in 
their  classes.  ''There  came  a  time,  how- 
ever," Miss  Poulsson  said  to  me  the;- other 
day,  "when  I  found  I  had  to  take  hold  of 
life  with  my  hands." 

Therefore  she  went  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  then  in  South  Bos- 
ton, and  graduated  from  the  kindergraten 
course,  then  taught  by  Miss  Garland  and 
Miss  Weston.  Some  of  her  experiences  in 
doing  the  handwork  there  were  put  into 
continued  her  study  of  kindergarten  work 
an  article  for  various  magazines,  and  she 
until    she   was    a   beloved    and    recognized 


authority. 

While  studying  in  what  is  now  this 
Garland  School  of  Home  Making,  the', 
class  was  asked  to  bring  in  original  ball 
games  and  stories.  Froebel's  Mother 
Plays  were  then  beginning  to  be  known. 
"Thumbkins  Says  I'll  Dance"  was  one 
of  the  favorites,  and  Emilie  Poulsson, 
thinking  the  next  requirement  in  the 
course  would  be  new  plays  along  this 
line,  cdmposed  "Fly,  Little  Birdies,  Fly," 
after  which  she  began  to  write  those 
other  pfays  that  babies  the  world  over 
have  enjoyed  while  their  mothers  sang 
the   songs  to  Cornelia  Roeske's  music. 

In  her  other  book,  "Father  and  Baby 
Plays,"  with  music  by  Theresa  H.  Gar- 
rison and  Charles  Cornish,  are  songs  for! 
mother  to  sing  before  father  comes  home, 
and  then  baby,  game  and  music  are 
handed  over  to  him.  Tossing  and; 
Climbing  and  Flying  and  Riding  Plays 
are  here,  leading  up  .  through  Shadow; 
Plays  to  Quiet  Plays  and,  finally,  Rocka-; 
by  with  Father,  when  Baby  goes  asleep. 

Once  Miss  Poulsson  was  in  a  strange, 
city  without  any  money  and,  timidly,  she 
went  into  a  bank  and  introduced  herself,! 
after  saying  that  she  would  not  be  of- 
fended if  they  would  not  cash  her  check,] 
because  she  was  unknown  in  the  town 
and   so    could   not   be   identified. 

"Are  you  Emilie  Poulsson  of  the  Father 
and  Baby  Plays"?  the  cashier  asked,  look-; 
ing  up  from  her  check.  When  she  &n-.| 
swered  "yes,"  he  pushed  the  money  under 
the  gate,  saying:  "And  you  think  there  is, 
no  one  here  who  knows  you?  I've  spent 
an  hour  or  so  every  night  for  years'with 
my  five  children,  living  in  the  play-world 
you  created  for  us.  Does  anyone  here 
know  Emilie  Poulsson?     I'll  say  I  do!" 

The  characters  she  creates  are  real  to 
her  young  readers.  Once,  when  calling, 
a  small  boy  climbed  into  her  lap  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  her  name,  asking: 
"Didn't  they  ever  get  out?" 
"I  had  to  think  quickly,"  Miss  Poulsson 
laughed,    "and   remembered: 

Piggie   -Wig  and   Piggie   Wee 
Greedy   pigs    as  pigs  could   be, 
For   their   dinner   ran  pell-pell — 
In  the  trough  both  piggies  fell."  ; 

Immediately  she  re-assured  the  child. 
"The  farmer  heard  them  squeal,  and  came: 
around,  the  corner  ,  of  the  barn  just  in 
time  to  pull  them  out." 

From    the    time    she    was    a    little    girl! 
Emilie    Poulsson    played    with    children. 
Being    unable    to    read    as    much    as    she 
liked,   she  would   gather   groups   of   ohil-J 
dren  and  take  them  to  a  park  to  play,  or 
hear   her   stories;   and   she   liked   nothing 
better     than      playing     with      neighbors' 
babies.       Therefore     her     knowledge  ,  of 
children  was  Intimate  and  her  experience 
has  been  wide.     This,  of  course,,  she  con- 
siders  as   her   most  valuable   preparation 
for  writing  for  children.     She  taught  not 
only    in    a    kindergarten,    but   she   was   a 
private     teacher     in     one     Massachusetts 
family    for   a   great   many    years,    and   at 
least  one  member  of  that  family  has  been 
made    the    hero    of    one    of    her    stories — 
"Barney  the  Runaway  Donkey."     He  was 
one    of   many  pets   whose   pranks   are   in 
the  story  bearing  his  name. 


Miss  Poulsson  and  her  sister  Laura 
lived  for  some  time  in  Hopkinton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  there  had  a' little  library 
of  their  own  for  children  under  the  age 
that  the  public  library  laws  admitted  to 
its  reading  rooms.  The  only  rule  for  ad- 
mittance to  this  privately  owned  public 
library  was  that  the,  candidate  should 
learn  to  say  these  words: 

•  Books,  are  keys  to  wisdom's  treasure; 
Books  are  gates,  to  lands  c-f  pleasure: 
.Books  are  paths  that  upward,  lead; 
Books  .are  friends.    Come  let  us  read." 

There  are  many  grown-ups  who  will  be 
glad  to  see  these  lines  on  a  book-plate 
prettily  fitted  into  a  little  calico  box,  and 
few  who  will  not  recognize  them  as  the 
words  of  Emilie  Poulsson,  although  lier 
,name-cioes  not  appear. 

Many  of  Miss  Poulsson's  books  have 
also  been  printed  in  Braille  for  the  blind. 

Books  for  children,  books  for  teachers 
and  for  parents,  as  well  as  books  for  big- 
ger boys  and  girls,  Miss  Poulsson  has 
written,  alone  and  in  collaboration  with 
Maud  Lindsay  of  Alabama.  Her  transla- 
tions of  Dikken  Zwilgmeyer's  stories  of 
boysand  girls  in  Norway  have  given  her 
great  happiness.  That  being  the  home 
of  her  father,  she  and  her  sister  went 
there  often.  Their  experiences  on  their 
first  visit  were  amusing,  as  they  knew  of 
the  citizens  of  their  father's  city  only 
through  letters  written  to  him  years  be- 
fore. Therefore,  when  they  would  ask 
about  this  one  or  that  one,  and  the  result 
of  his  courting,  an  old  lady  or  an  old 
gentleman  would  be  pointed  out,  and  the 
story  told  of  different  wooings  than  those 
they  had  read  about  in  letters  sent  to 
America  at  the  time  the  girls  were 
babies,  their  father  having  died  when 
Kmilie  was  an  infant. 

Several  kindergartens  in  this  country 
and  one  in  Porto  Rico  have  been  named 
for  Emilie  Poulsson.  Her  stories  have 
been  translated  into  other  languages,  and 
she  was  amazed  and  pleased  once,  when 
on  a  visit  to  a,  kindergarten  in  Edinburgh 
to  hear  the  teacher,  who  did  not  know 
the  visitor's  name,  ask  the  children  to 
sing  some   of  her   own   songs. 

But  the  story  that  I  think  she  likes  best 
to  tell  is  this: 

At  the  close  of  one  of  her  lectures  a 
lady  approached  and  said:  "I  did  .not  want 
to  come  out  today,  but  when  I  heard  it 
was  Emilie  Poulsson  lecturing  I' had  to 
come  and  thank  her." 

The  lady  said  that  she  was  th-.  wife  of  j 
a  missionary.  Years  before,  when  in 
China,  she  had  received  innumerable 
boxes,  from  the  States.  They  con- 
tained clothes  and  toys  and  books,  but 
the  books  were  always  religious  things  to 
help  her  husband.  Occasionally  something 
suitable  for  his  wife  to  read,  but  never  a 
thing  for  a  child  until  one'day  out  of  one 
of  the  missionary  barrels  was  taken  a 
volume  of  the  Finger  Plays. 

Day  after  day  the  family  revelled  in 
the  pictures,  the  words,  the  masic.  The 
book  was  worn  out  by  them,  and  bravely 
pasted  together.  Night  after,  night  they! 
acted  out  the  plays— Mother,  Father, 
Babies.  And  every  night,  after  the  chil- 
dren,1 laughing,  were  safely  tucked  in 
bed  to  the  tune  of: 


_^ 


// 


"Here's    a    ball    for    Baby, 
Big    and   soft    asnd    round! 

(he  father,  sighing  happily,  would  say: 
"God  bless  that  Ball-for-baby  lady,  wher- 
ever she  may  be." 
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PERKINS  CENTENARY 
MOST  APPROPRIATELY 
CELEBRATED     HERE 

On  March  2nd,  pupils  and  staff, 
three  trustees  and  a  few  friends  ob- 
served the  centenary  of  the  school's 
incorporation.  Its  chief  founder  hav- 
ing been  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher,  eight 
of  his  descendants  came  as  guests  of 
honor.  As  is  usual  at  all  Perkins 
celebrations  the  pupils  themselves 
contributed   the  greater  part. 

In  the  chapel,  with  every  one  of  its 
200  seats  filled,  selected  boys  and 
girls  read  papers  froTn  Braille  manu- 
scripts, on  the  following  themes:  The 
condition  of  the  blind  prior  to  1829, 
Events  leading  up  to  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration, The  Act  itself,  A  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Fisher,  and  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1850.  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Thayer,  of  Boston,  a  Fisher,  gave  ad- 
ditional facts  about  her  grand  uncle, 
such  as  his  contributions  to  medicine. 
General  Francis  Henry  Appleton, 
President  of  the  Corporation,  spoke, 
as  did  one  representing  the  3rd  gen- 
eration of  his  family  as  trustee,  the 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Lost  Chord  was 
magnificently  sung  by  the  choir, 
which  singing  closed  the  exercises  in 
the  chapel. 

The  girls'  school  and  our  guests 
having  retired  to  Fisher  Cottage,  Di- 
rector Allen  there  unveiled  and  pre- 
sented an  enlarged  photograph  of  Dr. 
Fisher,  which  Miss  Irene  Duquette, 
the  choice  of  her  housemates,  ac- 
cepted graciously.  After  another 
member  of  the  cottage  family  had 
read  verses  written  for  the  occasion 
there  came  the  most  touching  thing 
of  all — the  singing  of  the  house  song, 
whose  first  line  is  "Fisher,  dear  Fish- 
er," and  the  giving  of  the  house  cheer. 

Others  had  chosen  this  morning  to 
visit  the  school — a  delegation  of  edu- 
cators from  Argentina.  After  attend- 
ing the  centenary  exercises  these  vis- 
itors saw  a  demonstration  of  class- 
room activities,  of  round  and  aesthet- 
ic-dancing, of  swimming  and  diving, 
and  of  manual  training.  They  were 
then  carried  off  to  dinner  by  repre- 
sentative pupils  who  took  two  to  each 
of  the  eight  cottage  families  of  the 
upper  school. 

Thus  ended  both  a  beautiful  observ- 
ance of  an  important  tradition  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  a  fitting  act  of 
courtesy  to  visitors  from  a  sister  re- 
public. 
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Bridgeport's  blind  are  almost  entire- 
ly self-supporting  and  some  are  even 
living  on  a  higher  scale  than  many 
persons  with  sight. 

With  about  30  blind  persons  in 
Bridgeport,  all  but  a  few  are  entirely 
self-supporting. 

The  type  of  work  done  by  the  blind 
is  on  the  whole  little  short  of  amaz- 
ing. All  varieties  of  handiwork  and 
craftwork,  ordinarily  hard  enough  for 
the  average  person  to  do  without 
skilled  training,  are  accomplished 
quickly  and  easily  by  the  blind  who 
have   had,    in  many   cases,  the   advan- 
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Titled  Woman,  80,  Devotes 
Life  to  Helping  the  Blind 


Lady  Francis  Campbell,  Widow  of  Founder  of 

Royal  Normal  College  Near  London,  Spends 

Most  of  Her  Time  at  Perkins  Institution 


Those  familiar  with,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Watertown 
have  probably  noticed  a  little,  wispy  I 
w6man  of  80  years,  who  spends  most  of 
her  time  there  instructing  the  blind  and 
catering  to  their  wants.  She  has  no 
official  connection  with  the  institution, 
fcsit  has  spent  most  of  her  life  helping 
the  blind,  and  intends  to  continue  as 
long  as  she  is  able. 

She  is  Lady  Francis  Campbell,  wife 
of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
founder  and  principal  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind,  near  London, 
England.  Her  son,  Guy  M.  Campbell, 
succeeded  to  that  post  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  and  administered  the  col- 
lege until  last  month,  when  he  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Lon- 
don. She  is  now  somewhat  consoled 
over  the  death  of  her  son,  because  yes-j 
terday  she  received  a  radiogram  inform- 
ing her  that  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell,  her! 
son's  widow,  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  institution. 

Lady  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Acton 
and  a  descendant  of  pioneers  who  fought 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  She  still  owns 
the  family  homestead  in  that  town.  Her 
husband  was  a  native  of  Winchester, 
Tenn.,  and  early  in  life  became  interest- 
ed in  music  and  in  helping  the  blind. 

DIRECTOR   OF   MUSIC 

Prior  to  1872  he  was  director  of  mu- 
sic at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  when  it  was  in  South  Boston.  He 
went  to  Germany  where  for  a  year  and 
a  half  ire  studied  music.  Lady  Camp- 
bell came  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
shortly  after  he  left  there.  On  his  way 
back  from  Germany,  Campbell  stopped 
in  London  and  attended  a  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

He  became  so  interested  that  he. gave 
up  his  music  and  decided  to  devote  his1 
life  to  work  with  those  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  sight.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  workers  who  founded  the 
Royal  Normal  school  and  headed  it  for 
40  years.  He  was  knighted  by  King 
Edward  VII  for  his  work  among  the1 
blind. 

Lady  Campbell  left  here  in  1872  and 
went  to  the  Royal  Normal  school  and 
three    years    later    was    married   to   the 


principal.  He  resigned  in  1912  and 
their  son  Guy  succeeded  to  the  head 
of  the  school.  The  latter  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  Feb.  2, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Louise 
Bealby  of  Nottinghamshire  took  over 
the  work  temporarily. 

Before  he  became  principal  in  1912, 
Guy  Campbell  was  for  many  years  di- 
rector of  the  physical  department  of 
the  school.  The  college  was  a  pioneer 
in  all  forms  of  physical  training  for 
the  blind. 

When  Sir  Francis  Campbell  resigned, 
Mrs.  Guy  Campbell  was  made  lady  su- 
perintendent and  shared  the  work  of 
administration  with  her  husband.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  training 
school  for  secondary  teachers. 

Lady  Campbell  has  thre.e  .eons. 
Charles  Campbell  was  formally  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
for  the  blind,  and  is  performing  a  sim- 
ilar work  in  Detroit.  Another  son. 
Harry  Campbell  is  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  third,  Ralph  Campbell  is  in  Mon- 
treal. 

She  lives  in  t'he  home  of  Elwyn  Fow- 
ler, which  is  close  by  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution, and  all  her  energies  are  de- 
voted to  their  welfare.  Never]  a  day 
passes  but  what  she  goes  to  the  insti- 
tution to  do  what  she  can  for  the  af- 
flicted.- 

She  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  firm 
believer  in  training  the  blind  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  maintain  themselves. 
"It  is  easier  to  educate  the  blind  for 
self-maintenance,"  she  says,  "that  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  public 
again  their  employment.  The  'spite 
the  poor  blind'  attitude  has  prevailed  so 
long  it  is  hard -to  create  a  belief  in  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  world." 

In  the  Royal  Normal  College,  she  says, 
the  aim  was  "to  raise  the  status  of  the 
blind  by  giving  them  an  education  equal 
to  that  of  the  sighted.  Experience 
proved  that  this  could  be  effected  only 
by  increasing  their  intelligence,  bodily 
activity  and  dexterity,  by  a  thorough 
training  in  th  evocation  to  be  followed, 
by  inculcating  business  habits,  by 
arousing  their  self  respect,  and  by  creat- 
ing a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  self- 
maintenance.  The  success  in  after  life 
of  the  graduates  gives  ample  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  such  training." 


tages  of  a  detailed  and  painstaking 
education  at  one  or  more  of  the 
many  blind  schools,  institutes  or  col- 
leges. 

State  Aids  Education 

Educational  facilities  provided  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut  are  many 
and  varied.  A  blind  person  can  not 
only  attend  the  elementary  school  in 
Hartford  free  of  cost,  but  can  have  his 
way  paid  'in  any  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  such  as  high 
schools,  colleges,  technical  schools 
and  the  like. 

One  of  Bridgeport's  most  highly 
educated  blind  persons,  one  who  has 
not  only  had  the  benefit  of  the  ele- 
mentary training  afforded  him  by  the 
state  but  who  has  also  received  a 
highly     technical      education       along 


chemical  and  electrical  lines,  is  George 
E.  Mills,   of   1723   Seaview  avenue. 
>;  Lives   Alone 

Mr.  Mills,  who  has  any  one  of  half 
a  dozen  different  trades  on  which  he 
can  fall  back  if  necessity  arises,  lives 
by  himself  in  a  small  three-room  flat 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  frame  house 
&z  the  corner  of  Seaview  and  Barnum 
avenues.  He  cooks  his  own  meals,  keeps 
his  home  as  clean  and  tidy  as  a  hos- 
pital ward,  and  is  self-supporting  and 
self-sufficient  in  every  way. 

At  the  age  of  six,  Mr.  Mills  suffered 
an  unfortunate  fall  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  which  paralyzed  him  for  two 
years.  When  a  great  doctor  had  finally 
cured  the  paralysis,  incurable  blindness 
set  in,  and  Mr.  Mills  has  not  seen  since 
he  was  eight  years  old. 
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Following  a  technical  and  scientific 
education  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston,  which  took  1? 
years  to  complete,  Mr.  Mills  attended 
the  Boston  Telegraphic  Institute  for 
six  months,  learning  there  how  to  type- 
write and  receive  telegraph  code,  In  or- 
der to  qualify  as  a  press  receiver  in  a 
newspaper   office. 

Studied  Chemistry 

Four  years  of  the  time  he  spent  ai 
Perkins  Institute.  Mr.  Mills  engaged 
iD  a  comprehensive  study  of  chemistry. 
and  he  is  qualified  to  take  any  posi- 
tion requiring  a  knowledge  of  that 
science.  He  has  several  inventions  in- 
volving the  use  of  chemicals  to  his 
credit  among  them  being  a  solvent  for 
carbon  in  automobiles,  and  a  dry  Glean- 
er. 

Following  a  detailed  study  of  elec- 
tricity at  the  institute.  Mr.  Mills  took  a 
deep  interest  in  radio  as  early  as  1912, 
and  has  always  been  a  devoted  follower 
of  the  latest  devices  in  broadcast  re- 
ceivers. At  present  he  has  just  com- 
pleted a  device  for  eliminating  static, 
which,  he  asserts  while  samewhat  ex- 
pensive, is  capable  of  eliminating  all 
external  electrical  disturbances  '  which 
sometimes  ruin  reception  of  broadcast 
signals.  Mr.  Mills,  who  lives  but  some 
300  feet  from  the  New  Haven  railiroad's 
main  lines,  claims  that  he  is  never  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  when  a  train  passes: 
while  broadcast  listeners  elsewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  are  forced  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their  favor- 
ite station  w-hen  a  train  passes,  because 
of  the  static. 

Worked  On  Plan   Four  Years 

Mr.  Mills  has  not  as  yet  patented  his 
static  eliminator,  and  when  Interview- 
ed, was  reticent  as  to  the  details  of  its 
construction.  He  stated,  however,  that 


It  had  taken  him  four  years  to  perfect 
For.  the  past  16Years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1928.  Mr.  Mills  has  made  hisi 
living  by  work  done  for  the  Bridgeport 
schools.  He  held  the  contract  for  kep- 
ing  some  1.600  chairs  used  in  the 
schools,  in  repair.  Last  year,  however, 
the  Board  of  Apportionment  shaved 
the  appropriation  for  the  schools,  and 
deprived  the  blind  man  from  his  liveli- 
hood. Despite  this  handicap,  however, 
Mr.  Mills  who  is  also  a  skilled  stenog- 
rapher and  a  radiotrician,  has  managed 
to  ..support  himself  with  no  outside 
help. 

A  skilled  musician,  Mr.  Mills  can 
piay  both  the  piano  and  the  cornet, 
and  has  taken  part  in  a  number  of 
concerts  given  at  meetings  of  the 
Bridgeport  Blind  People's  Mutual  Wel- 
fare League,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  Welfare  League,  an  association 
composed  solely  of  Bridgeport  blind 
people,  was  organized  in  1915  as  a 
social  club  for  its  members.  There  are 
at  present  30  members.  Meetings  are 
held  each  month,  generally  at  a  mem- 
ber's home,  although  they,  were  for- 
merly held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Members 
of  the  club  who  live  at  some  distance 
from  the  meeting  place,  are  brought  to 
the  gathering  by  "seeing"  honorary 
members,  in  automobiles.  At  the  meet- 
ings, the  blind  give  concerts,  hear  lec- 
tures, enjoy  refreshments  and  in  gen-j 
eral  have  as  fine  a  tirne  as  the  non- 
blind.  At  one  of  the  recent  meetings, 
Mr.  Mills  addressed  the  group  on  the 
subject,  "Michael  Faraday,  and  Other 
Great    Electricians." 

Herbert  Strout,  of  1269  Park  ave- 
mie.  a  graduate  of  Yale  university,  and 
at  present  organist  of  the  Grace  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  is  president  of( 
the  organization;  Miss  Lorraine  Berger, 
v.'ho  is  a  state  teacher  of  the  Wind  in 
Bridgeport,  of  North  Main  .  street, 
Trumbull,  is  treasurer  of  the  group; 
and  Miss  Marguerite  Jackel,  of  136 
Washington  terrace  is  secretary.  All 
three  of  these  are  blind. 

Among  other  blind  members  of  the 
league,  all  of  whom  are  self-supporting, 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Scheeder,  of 
754  State  street,  both  of  whom  lack 
sight.  Their  love  affair  was  an  inter-  : 
esting  one.  While  Mr.  Scheeder  was 
working  at  the  Blind  institute  in 
Hartford,  and  his  wife  was  attending 
school  there,  they  fell  in  love  and 
shortly  afterward  were  married.  Mr., 
Scheeder  is  a  book  salesman,  and 
makes  enough  from  his  work  to  sup- 
port both  himself  and  his  wife. 

William  W.  Banker,  of  1261  Central 
avenue,  who  was  blinded  whe  a  box 
of  shells  he  was  carrying  dropped  to 
the  floor  and-  exploded  in  his  face,  is 
now  conducting  a  cigar  and  periodical 
store.  He  also  is  receiving  a  pension 
from  the  company. 

Samuel  C.  Bond,  of  1072  Stratford 
avenue,  makes  his  living  by  tuning- 
pianos.  He  relates  an  amusing  episode 
about  himself.  When  each  blind  per- 
son is  graduated  from  the  highest 
educational  institution  he  wishes  to 
attend,  the  state  gives  him  $200  with 
which  to  purchase  tools  to  make  a 
start  at  earning  his  own  living.  Mr.| 
Bond  bought  a  set  of  piano  tuning  in- 
struments and  a  cornet.  And  now  Mr.; 
Bond  says  with  a  chuckle,  "I've  lost 
all  my  teeth  and  can't  play  the  cor- 
net!" 

Does  Basket  Work 
Miss  Margaret     Capozzi,     who     lives 
with  her  parents,   brothers  and  sisters 
at    109    George    street,    helps    support 
herself   by   doing   basket   work. 

Joseph  Delia,  a  salesman  by. trade, 
of  662  Noble  avenue,  had  an  unfortu- 
nate  accident. 

When  nearly  blind,  but  not  entirely 
so,  Mr.  Delia  was  run  over  by  an  "L" 
train  in  New  York  city,  receiving  in- 
juries that  necessitated  the  amputa- 
tion of  one  leg.  The  state,  however, 
has  furnished  him  with  a  wooden  leg, 
and  he  continues  to  make  his  living 
by  selling. 

Vincenzo  Procacciucl,  of  66  Hunting  i 
street,  is  a  well  known  music  teacher. ! 


He  "has"  pupils  for     the     piano,     violin, 
mandelin,     zither,      guitar,    and   many  ! 
other   instruments.    He   owns   his   own 
home,   and   has  his   own  studio. 

Joseph  Luciano,  of  147  Wlllard 
street,  is  another  music  teacher.  He 
teaches  pupils  on  both  the  piano  and 
violin. 

Thomas  Riley,  of  Sylvan  avenue.  Is 
a  chair  caner  by  trade  and  makes  a 
comfortable   living. 

Among  the  blind  women,  there  are 
several  who  are  very  adept  at 
crocheting  and  knitting  baby's ; 
socks,  doilies,  towels,  and  the  like. 
In  this  way  Miss  Mary  Moriarty,  of 
141  Whitney  avenue  earns  her  living, 
and  in  this  way  Miss  Stropko.  of  24 
Butler  avenue,  also  supports  herself. 

Taking   all  in  all,  Bridgeport  has  a 
group    of   blind    people,    who   are   not  i 
only  self-supporting,     but     many     of 
whom,    are    well-to-do,    of    whom    the 
city  may  well  be  proud. 
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INSTITUTIONS  HERE 

TO  BENEFIT  BY  WILL 


ELLEN  GRAY  CM 
LEAVES  $226,500 
TO  9  CHARITIES 

— ♦ — ■ 

SNiece  Inherits  Residue  of 

Estate  Valued  at 
|  $1,322,352 


r  Out  of  the  estate  of  Ellen  Gray  Cary, 
tyhich  was  estimated  at  $1,415,104  gross 
and  $1,322,352  net  In  »  transfer  tax 
appraisal  signed  yesterday  by  Deputy 
Transfer  Tax  Commissioner  Stephen- 
Bon,  nine  charity  organizations  here 
and  in  Massachusetts  will  receive  be- 
quests of  $226,500.  The  residue  and| 
Jjersonal  effects  go  to  a  niece,  Caro- 
line C.  Cary  of  Lafiox,  Mass.  Stocks, 
«.nd  bonds  valued  at  $1,168,532  form 
the  bulk  of  the  estate.  Miss  Cary  died 
In  Atlantic  City  Feb.  13,  1928. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  receives 
$25,000  cash.  The  two  largest  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  Episcopal  City  Mission 
of  Boston,  with  $75,000  cash,  and  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  with  $50,000 
cash.  Three  other  cash  bequests  of 
625,000  each  are  willed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts branch  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C,  *he 
Instructive  District  Nursing  Association 
and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. Three  smaller  bequests  of  $500 
each  pass  to  the  Massachusetts  S.  P. 
C.  A.,  the  Animal  Rescue  League  of 
Boston  and  the  Lenox  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts. 

John  Burling  Lawrence,  a  retired 
«Jrug  and  chemical  merchant,  for  many 
years  vestryman  in  Trinity  Church,  left 
an  estate  valued  at  more  than  $750,0110, 
It  was  revealed  yesterday  when  his  Will 
was  filed  In  Surrogate's  Court.  He  died 
March  4  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 


Estate  of  Allen  Gray  Cary  Valued  at 
$1,415,104  Gross 

NEW  YORK,  March  15  (AP)— Nine 
charitable  institutions  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  will  receive  $226,500  from 
the  estate  of  Ellen  Gray  Cary,  which 
was  valued  at  $1,415,104  gross  and  $1,- 
322,352  net  in  a  transfer  tax  appraisal 
filed  today. 

Among  the  institutions  were  the 
Episcopal  City  Mission  of  Boston,  $75,- 
000;  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  for  the  Blind,  $50,000; 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Instruc- 
tive District  Nurses  Association  and  the 
Masscachusetts  General  Hospital,  $25,- 
000  each;  the  Massachusetts  A.  S.  P. 
C.  A.,  the  Animal  Rescue  League  of 
Boston  and  the  Lenox  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  $500  each. 

Caroline  C.  Cary  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  will 
receive  the  residue  of  $82,000.  She  is  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Cary,  who  died  in  At- 
lantic City  a  year  ago. 


WATERT0WN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 
MARCH  22,  1929 

Perkins  closed  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  for  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion and  the  pupils  will  return  on 
April  1  and  2. 

Dr.  Best,  who  has  written  a  "book 
on  the  blind  and  also  one  on  the 
deaf,  visited  the  Institution  this 
week. 
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One  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  totally  blind.  He  is  Rep- 
resentative William  H.  McCarthy  of 
Rockland,' a  veteran  legislator.  A  Dem- 
ocrat, Mr.  McCarthy  represents  the 
Fourth  Plymouth  House  District,  a 
strong  Republican  section.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Perkins  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton'and  a  merchant  by  occupation.  At 
the  completion  of  this  term  he  will 
have  served  six  years  in  the  House. 


_■_.  - 


THROUGH  THE  COURTESY  OF  THE  GRANT 
MITCHELL  COMPANY  THE  BLIND  OF 
GREATER  BOSTON  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO 
A    SPECIAL   MATINEE    OF 

All  uHje  Kings  Mtn 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  12.  1929 


2:15  P.  M. 


«HD    WILL    ADMIT    ONE    BLIND    PERSON    AND    ONE    GUIDE. 


NOT  TRANSFERABLE 
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HOME  INFORMATION  CENTER  AUDITORIUM 
Wednesday  Evening,  April  Tenth,  /  ^«Z.  ?, 


AT    EIGHT    O'CLOCK 


PROGRAM 

Sonata  Pathetique,  op.  13 

Beethoven 

Miss  Irwin 

Voi  Che  Sapete  (Nozze  di  Figaro) 

Mozart 

Vieni  Che  Poi  Sereno  (Semiramis) 

Gluc\ 

La  Zingara 

Donizetti 

Miss  Lanoue 

Nocturne,  F.  Minor,  op.  55 

Chopin 

Fantaisie  Impromptu 

Chopin 

Miss  Irwin 

My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair 

Haydn 

Rose  Softly  Blooming 

Spohr 

The  Lark  Now  Leaves  His  Watery  Nest 

Par\er 

Miss  Lanoue 

Russian  Melody 

Friml 

Lento 

Scott 

Polichinelle 

Rachmaninoff 

Miss  Irwin 

"■»■" —  — 
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Solon  B.  lufkin 
tSpvrial  Dispatch  In  Tho  H.™MJ 
BRUNSWICK.  Me.,  March  31-Solon 
B.  LufRin.  a  distant  cousin  of  Mayor 
Nichols  of  Boston,  who  occasionally 
came  to  Brunswick  to  visit  him.  died 
JJ.H  night.  Mr.  Lufkln  was  born  in 
Brunswick,    July    4,    1834. 


flew  Em  4  la  m<<  C«  *  se-r  vat  a  Ty-ofAiUstc.  Bulled 
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WEDNESDAY,     AFRIL     10,     1929 

BLIND    BENEFIT    AT    HOLLIS 

Grant  Mitchell,  leading  man  of  "All 
the  King's  Men"  at  the  Hollis  Theatre, . 
called  at  the  City  Hall  yesterday  to  en- 
list the  co-operation  of  Mayor  Nichols 
at  a  special  matinee  for  the  blind  at 
the  theatre  Friday.  He  also  presentee1, 
to  the  mayor  the  new  leading'  lady  cf 
the  cast,  Miss  Mayo  Methot. 


"•HE    BRIDGEPORT    POST, 
APRIL    10,    1929. 

What  can  be  done  to  combat  the 
handicap  of  blindness  during  almost 
the  entire  period  of  life  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  Samuel  Currier  Bond,  "the 
blind  piano  player"  and  familiar  resi- 
dent of  the  East  Side  who  died  at  his 
home  1072  Stratford  avenue,  Tuesday 
night. 

Mr.  Bond,  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  48  had  been  blind  since  he  was  eight 
years  old.  having  been  stricken  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  measles.  On  his  re- 
covery his  parents  sent  him  to  Boston 
where  he  was  for  ten  years  a  students 
at  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
not  only  learned  piano  tuning,  but  ac- 
quired a  general  musical  education 
and  learned  to  play  the  cornet  and  the 
piano. 

In  Business  For  Himself 

On  his  return  to  Bridgeport,  not- 
withstanding his  handicap  he  was  able 
to  earn  a  comfortable  living  without 
any  great  strain.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  years  In  the  employ  of  the  Plquette 
Piano  company  on  Fairfield  avenue, 
doing  much  of  their  work.  He  after- 
wards went  Into  business  for  himself 
and  before  long  had  patrons  all  over 
the  city.  Some  of  the  latter  preferred 
his  services  to  piano  tuners  blessed 
wit'i  perfect  vision.  They  were  not  only 
astonished  at  his  ability  to  tune  the 
Instrument,  but  at  the  technical 
knowledge  of  music  he  displayed. 

In.  addition,  Mr.  Bond  often  appeared 
at  entertainments  where  as  a  player 
either  of  the  piano  or  the  cornet  he 
was  a  drawing  card.  He  was  well 
known  not  only  on  the  East  Side 
but  all  over  the  city.  He  was  able  to 
make  his  way  around  without  great 
alfflculty. 

Me  and  his  wife  owned  a  motor  boat 
and  Tuesday  morning  he  went  to  a 
nearby  dock  preparatory  to  using  this 
boat  for  the  summer.  It  was  his  prac- 
t'ce  to  operate  the  motor  while  Mrs. 
Bond  steered. 

On  his  return  home  In  the  even- 
ing h«  complained  of  feeling  ill,  and 
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'28.  Lemuel  J.  Childers  has  been  invited  to  play 
the  Schumann  Pianoforte  Concerto  on  one  of  the 
programs  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Oklahoma 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  which  will  be  held  in 
Tulsa  some  time  in  April.  Mrs.  Childers  will  play 
the  orchestral  part  upon  a  second  piano. 


soon  after,  about  eight  o'clock,  was 
the  vlct  m  of  the  heart  attack  which 
caused  his  death. 

Had    Many   Friends 

Mr.  Bond  was  well  known  in  all  the 
mus  c  houses  In  the  city  for  the  past 
25  years.  Many  of  his  friends  in  these 
establishments  were  shocked  to  hear 
of  his  death  which  was  announced  this 
morning. 

In  addition  to  his  widow.  Ellen 
Bond  he  is  survived  by  one  daugh- 
ter. Violet  Bond;  his  father.  Ashabel 
Bond;  and  three  brothers,  Wallace  E. 
of  Bridgeport,  and  William  and  John 
Bond  of  Mllford.  Funeral  services  will 
b5  held  at  his  home.  1072  Stratford 
afternoon  at  2:30.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  family  plot  in  Lakeview  ceme- 
tery. 


THE    WATERTOWN   SUN 

APRIL   11,  1929 

Rev.  A.  T.  Kempton  of  Cambridge 
is  to  give  a  stereopticon  lecture  on 
the  "Holy  Land,"  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Wednesday  evening.  Some  of 
the  students  will  be  able  to  partly 
enjoy  the  views  and  all  will  enjoy 
with  interest  the  talk  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Kempton.  On  Monday  of  next  week 
the  girls  are  to  conduct  an  athletic 
meet  at  the  school. 

Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
have  been  invited  to  attend  a  special 
performance  of  the  play,  "All  the 
Kings  Men,"  in  Boston  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon through  the  courtesy  of  Grant 
Mitchell.  On  Wednesday  of  last 
week  the  pupils  were  entertained  by 
N."  Cory  Hanks,  who  lost  his  sight  and 
a  hand  in  a  mine  explosion  several 
years  ago.  Mr.  Hanks  tours  the 
country  lecturing  and  was  on  his  an- 
nual visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 
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Blind   Students   Trained 
To  Overcome  Handicap 


Education  at  Perkins  Institution  Reaches  High 

State  of  Efficiency— Athletics,  Dances  and 

Drama  Among  Diversions 


In  the  shadow  of  the  tall  Gothic  j 
tower  that  overlooks  the  waters  of  thej 
Charles  just  below  Watertown,  there 
lives  a  happy  colony  of  boys  and  girls 
who  can  appreciate  its  architectural 
beauty  only  through  the  descriptions  of 
their  teachers.  It  is  the  Perkins  In-i 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  where  life  goes 
on  much  as  it  does  in  any  other  place 
where  young  people  are  gathered  forj 
instruction. 

Dances  are  held  every  so  often  in 
a  large  assembly  hall  on  the  ground 
floor.  A  platform  at  one  end  of  the 
room  is  turned  into  a  stage  where  stu- 
dent actors  present  plays  with  all  the 
gusto  and  enthusiasm  of  high  school 
theatricals. 

Just  now  there  are  men  at  work  on 
the  outdoor  track,  preparing  it  for  meets 
with  other  institutions.  The  thud  of 
the  pigskin  lends  its  characteristic 
sound  to  the  chill  of  autumn  afternoons. 
Younger  children  play  on  swings  or  see- 1 
saws,  or  skip  rope,  or  walk  on  stilts.) 
The  director,  Edward  E.  Allen,  remarks! 
that  the  girls  make  greater  use  of  thej 
swimming  pool,  now  that  they're  bobbing 
their  hair. 

Mr.  Allen,  gladly  serving  as  conduc- 
tor and  guide,  warns  against  describing 
the  school's  activities  as  "wonderful." 
They're  not  wonderful,  he  says,  but  he 
does  admit  that  they  represent  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ingenuity. 

In  track  athletics,  for  example,  there 
are  usually  only  two  men  in  each  event. 
They  are  guided  by  wires  upon  which 
are  placed  sliding  rings,  held  by  the 
athlete  as  he  runs.  The  stage  sets  are 
perfectly  normal  except  that  walls  are 
replaced  by  hanging  curtains.  These 
have  numerous  vents  used  as  entrances 
and  exits  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  stumbling.  A  blind  boy  cannot 
catch  a  football,  but  one  of  the  teach- 
ers has  devised  a  kicking  game  which 
calls  for  some  members  on  each  side 
who  are  only  partially  blind.  These' 
men  catch  the  ball  and  pass  it  to  thei 
wholly  blind  who  kick  it. 

In  many,  if  not  all,  the  other  phases 
of  the  school  life,  ingenuity  and  com-1 
mon  sense  have  produced  methods  that 
reduce  the  students'  universal  handi- 
cap, as  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
to  a  minimum.  Geography  is  taught, 
by  means  of  embossed  or  relief  maps 
which  are  just  as  graphic  to  the  blind 
as  a  red  and  blue  and  green  map  is 
to  people  with  normal  sight. 

Natural  history  is  taught  by  means  of 
stuffed  animals;  anatomy  by  manikins, 
and  art  by  miniature  statues. 

APPRECIATE   BEAUTY 

A  statuette  of  Dallin's  "Appeal  to  the 


Great    Spirit"    occupies    a    prominent 
position   in   the   school   library. 

"Does  that  really  mean  anything  to 
these  people?"  the  reporter  asked.  "At 
best,  isn't  it  just  an  Indian  sitting  on 
a  horse?" 

Mr.  Allen  chided  his  visitor  for  his 
lack  of  understanding.  He  said  that| 
the  blind  have  as  much  appreciation 
as  anybody  else.  -He  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  sense  of  touch  and  an  artistic 
soul  are  better  equipment  for  knowing 
beauty  than  are  a  good  pair  of  eyes 
and  a  commonplace  mind. 

The  radio  is  a  popular  form  of  amuse- 
ment and  many  of  the, students  make 
their  own  receiving  sets  with  parts 
bought  at  the  five  and  ten.  Reading 
aloud  by  the  teachers  also  brings  joy 
tc  their  charges,  but  the  practice  has 
not  been  encouraged  in  recent  years 
since  it  was  found  to  lessen  the  pupils' 
interest  in  reading  to  themselves  by 
the  Braille  system. 

As  might  be  expected,  music  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  life  at  the  institution. 
Choir  practice  is  held  four  times  a  week 
and  two  or  three  concerts  a  year  are 
given  in  Watertown  and  Boston.  In-' 
struction  in  piano  playing  is  normal 
— so  completely  normal,  In  ract  that 
"seeing"  children  from  neighboring 
homes  often  attend  the  music  classes 
given  for  the  blind  pupils. 

BECOME   TEACHERS 

This  same  fact  enables  some  of  the 
brighter  blind  children  to  become 
music  teachers  in  later  life,  instruct- 
ing persons  whose  sight  is  unimpaired. 
Piano  tuning  is  the  vocation  for  which 
more  of  the  blind  are  fitted  than  any 
other  occupation,  and  80  former  Perkins 
pupils  have  successfully  practised  it. 
Some  60  of  the  alumni  are  engaged  in 
social  service  for  the  blind,  either  with 
state  departments  or.  with  private  in- 
stitions.  There  are  several  organists 
among  the  graduate  body,  several 
typists  and  scattered  workers  in  many 
other  lines.  Two  recent  graduates  are 
now  living  at  the  school  and  studying 
osteopathy  in  Boston. 

With  the  blind  being  fully  as  intelli- 
gent as  other  people,  with  their  educa- 
tion hs-vir;r  reached  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  rnd  with  their  handicap  being 
less  than  is  commonly  supposed,  the 
real  problem  in  preparing  them  for 
self-support  lies  not  jn  their  inability, 
which  is  a  myth,  but  in  erroneous  beliefs 
about  their  capacity  held  by  others. 

"Their  real  shackling,"  as  Mr.  Allen 
puts  it.  "is  reluctancy  of  employers  to 
hire  them.  Not  blindness  itself  but  its 
consequence  is  therefore  the  major 
handicap  of  blindness." 


MONDAY,  APRIL  15,  1929 

BLIffl  RUNNER 

COVERS 

1 6  MILES  IN 

1  HOUR  55  MINUTES 


Manuel  Costa  of  Cambridge, 

Entered  in  Marathon 

On  Friday,  Chalks  Up 

Fine  Performance  in 

Preparation  For  Big  Event 

Because  of  his  speculations  on  the 
blind,  Denis  Diderot,  great  French 
philosopher,  and  thinker  of  the  18th 
century,  was  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  Vincennes  for  three  months.  The 
authorities  thought  his  writings,  spe- 
cifically his  writings  on  the  blind,  to 
be  offensive  and  incredible. 

Yet  Diderot  would  himself  be  exceed- j 
ingly  interested  and  astonished  were 


MANUEL  COSTA 
he  to  be  told  that  a  young  man  of 
19  years,  blind  from  birth,  is  officially 
entered  in  Boston's  great  Marathon. 
His  wonderment  would  be  taxed  were 
he  likewise  to  be  told  that  the  same 
blind  youth  covered  16  miles  in  lhr  55m 
only  five  days  before  the  great  event. 

One  of  17  Child  ten 

Manuel  Costa  of  Cambridge,  oldest 
boy  of  a  family  of  17  children,  two 
others  of  whom  have  been  similarly 
afflicted  since  birth,  is  the  youth.  He 
is  slightly  under  six  feet  in  height  and 
of  athletic  build. 

While  in  the  office  of  the  Globe,  he 
withstood  stomach  punches  that  would 
have  downed  many  hardy  fighters,  £*id 
said  that  he  often  had  wished  he  could 
enter  the  ring  and  would  do  so  were 
his  sight  unpaired. 
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A  Play  with  Music 
Kate  Stearns  Page 


CHARACTERS 

Alan~a-Dale  ..••  Anthony  Costa 

Robin  Hood  Orville  Cowiek 

Little  John •  Leroy  MaeLaughlin 

Will  Scarlet  Roy  Vincent 

Friar  Tuck Andrea  Caroselli 

Midge  the  Miller  Stanley  Lankowiez 

Tim  the  Tinker  .  ... Joseph  Cetto 

Blind  Beggar Louis  Rives 

Deaf  Beggar  • Joseph  Ramos 

Maid  Marian John  Lubin 

Dame  Dale William  Keuwirth 

Daughters  of  Dame  Dale (Merrill  Maynard) 

(  Douglas  Barker) 

King  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  ..  Howard  Fiske 

King  Richard's  Men (Robert  Cookson) 

(   Basil  Gould) 
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For  the  past  four  years  Ins  vision 
has  improved,  although  he  cannot  dis- 
tinguish   objects    with  -any    degree    ol 

01  He  ywas  born  in  Hudson  and,  at  an 

learly  age,  attended  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  blind.  There  he  went 
through  the  regular  training,  learning 
to  read  and  taking  part  in  the  physical 
exercises.  A  few  years  ago  when  his 
eyes,  almost  miracuously,  became  sen- 
sitive to  light  and  dark  for  the  first 
time,  he  entered  the  Roberts  School  of 
Cambridge.  About  the  same  time  he 
obtained  employment  in  the  Cambridge 
Rubber  Company,  where  he  has  worked 
lor  three  years  as  a  general  helper. 

A  running  career  first  entered  his 
mind  during  a  conversation  he  had 
with  Johnny  Miles  ^of  Nova  Scotia 
when  that  marathoner  was  yet.  an  un- 
known. They  met  at  the  home  of 
John  Johnson,  cousin  to  Johnny  Miles, 
at  whose  home  Miles  was  staying  while 
awaiting  the  1926  marathon  in  which 
he  won  world  acclaln.  John.7on,  and 
Allan  Margey  train  the  runner. 

Runs  to  and  From  Work 

To  prepare  himself  for  his  chosen 
sport  Costa  began  running  to  and 
from  his  work.  Possibly  the  idea  of 
such  preparation  came  from  the  tales 
he  had  heard  about  the  Melrose  Legion, 
naire,  De  Mar. 

Thus,  for  three  years,  he  paced  off 
at  least  four  miles  a  day.  acquainting 
himself  with  roads  and  running  con- 
ditions. Last  year  he  trained  along- 
side James  Flnlan  of  the  Blakely  A. 
C.  Finlan  was  among  those  to  finish 
last  year's  grind. 

Yesterday's  workout  filled  both 
Costa  and  his  trainer3  with  great  hope. 
Costa  started  from  Lechmere  'sq  in  the 
early  afternoon.  He  was  wearing  the 
insignia  of  the  Blakely  A.  C.  for 
which  he  intends  to  run.  He  took  the 
highway  toward  Watertown.  On  the 
way  he  avoided  traffic  by  stepping 
through  the  grounds  of  the  Cambridge 
Hospital,  receiving  many  cheers  oh 
the   detour.  " 

Then  he  continued  on,  taking  the 
hills  with  ease,  to  Watertown  sq, 
thence  to  Newton  sq,  where  he  turned 
for  the  return  trip.  He  was  carefully 
timed,  accompanied  by  automobile  and 
bicycle  his  several  detours  account- 
ing for  the  extra  mileage. 

During  the  next  few  days  before  the 
B.  A.  A.  event  Costa  intends  to  engage 
in  what  he  calls  light  training-that  is, 
running  seven  to  nine  miles  per  day. 
But  running  will  not  be  the  full  extent 
of  his  training.  He  intends  to  -help 
his  brother-manager,  WilliariT  Costa, 
who  directs  a  stable  of  five  boxers,  in 
getting  the  amateurs  in  trim.  Wil- 
liam Costa  predicts  much  for  his  blind 
brother,  Manuel,  and  points  out  that 
if  there  is  anything  in  a  name,  Manuel 
is  God's  chosen. 


Ap-ri.'l     .21,     iCfJ-1^ 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

BOYS  ENTERTAINED 

The  Boston  committee  for  the  blind 
presehtedi-an 'interesting  program  for 
the  boys  6i~  the-  lower  school  of  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  yesterday 
afternoon,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs 
Benjamin  Tishler,  .'chairman,  and  Mrs 
Rosalind  P.  Naumberg,  director  of 
programs. 

The  Boston  School  of  Expression  and 
Dramatic.  Art,  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Boston  committee,  made 
the  program  presented  possible.-  Miss 
Iva  R.  Baker,  director  Tramping 
Troupe  Entertainers,  presented  -  the 
following:.  Girts'  City  Club  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Esther 
Strupney,  Miss  Grace  Parker,  clog 
dancer;  Miss  Laura  Patterson,  vocal 
selections;  Miss  Marion  Deighton  and 
Miss  Molley  Foss,  children's  readings'; 
Miss  Iva  Baker,  piano  solo  and  musical 
monologue. 


BOSTON    POST, 
APRIL    21,     1929 
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Blind  Newsboy  Builds 
Up  Regular  Business 


BLIND   NEWSPAPER   BOY  AT   HIS   STAND 

Gerald  Clarke  of  1483  Washington  street,  South  End,  at  his  news  stand  at 

the  Northampton  street  Elevated  station.     The  other  newsboys  watch  his 

stand  when  he  goes  to  lunch. 


Starting  to  sell  newspapers  more  tnan 
12  years  ago  at  West  Brookline  street 
p.nd  Shawmut  avenue,  South  End,  with 
the  sale  of  a  few  papers  a  day,  Gerald 
Clarke,  29,  of  14S3  Washington  street, 
that  district,  has  built  up  a  "business 
that  supports  himself  and  his  mother, 
with  whom  he  lives,  despite  the  fact 
[that  lie   is   blind. 

Clarke,  known  to  many  as  the  blind 
newsboy,  shifted  his  stand  from  the 
point  where  he  started  selling  papers 
to  the  Northampton  street  elevated  sta- 
tion many  years  ago.    He  makes  change 


without  error  by  feeling  the  coin  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  determine  its 
value.  He  can  tell  if  he  has  been  passed 
a  Canadian   coin. 

The  blind  newsboy  attended  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town,  where  he  took  part  in  various 
athletics  and  was  considered  a  good 
broad  Jumper  and  runner. 

Many  days  he  works  from  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  at  night. 
■When  he  is  not  on  duty,  his  welfare  is 
well  looked  after  by  Louis  Manning  of 
3   Reed  terrace,   Roxbury. 


WATERTOWN 
TR IBUNE-ENTERPRISE 

FRIDAY,  APKIL  26,  1929 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

BOYS  ENTERTAINED 


The  boys  of  the  lower  school  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
were  entertained  with  a  most  in- 
teresting program  Saturday  after- 
noon under  the  direction  of  Mrs.- 
Benjamin  Tishler  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Rosalind  P.  Naumberg,  direc- 
tor of  programs. 

The  following  program  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  School  of  Ex- 
pression and  Dramatic  Art  with 
Miss  Iva  R.  Baker,  director  Tramp- 
ing Troupe  Entertainers:  Girls' 
City  Club  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Esther  Strupney; 
Miss  Grace  Parker,  clog  dancer; 
Miss  Laura  Patterson,  vocal  selec- 
tions; Miss  Marion  Deighton  and 
Miss  Molley  Foss,  children's  read- 
ings; Miss  Iva  Baker,  piano  solo 
and  musical jmonologue. 

Monday  evening  the  girls'  read- 
ing club  was  entertained  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Gleason.  The  en- 
tertainment included  a  talk  on 
Book  Plates. 

Tuesday  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  is 
from  Switzerland,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresing  talk  on  training  the 
German  police  dogs  to  lead  the 
blind. 

In  the  alTernon  a  spelling  match 
was  held.  The  winner  will  be 
sent  to  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind  where  a  spelling  contest 
will  be  held  which  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind. 


DATLY   EVENING 
LYNN.   MASS. 
APRIL  27,   1929. 

Boston  to  Be  Mecca  for 
Music  Clubs,  June  9-17 

Boston  from  June  9-17  will  be  host 
to  delegates  from  5000  music  clubs  of 
America,  including  those  from  Greater 
Lynn,  who  have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  16th  biennial  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  clubs.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  Arms 
Fisher  local  convention  chairman,  aad 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Davis,  national  program 
chairman,  preparations  for  the  conven- 
tion have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
45  committees,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Reed  is 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Music  clubs. 

The  committee  announces  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  week  of  the  convention  a 
concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  or 
chestra  with  Alfredo  Casella  as  conduc 
tor  and  all  delegates  as  guests.  The 
Handel  and  Hayden  society  will  give 
the  "Messiah"  with  noted  soloists, 
Thompson  Stone  conducting.  The  Har- 
vard Glee  club  will  sing  and  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  will  pre- 
sent 100  young  singers,  taught  by 
Braille,  in  Deem  Taylor's  cantata  "The 
Highwayman." 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  will  give  its  concert  halls  for  the 
young  artists'  contests  and  the  Con- 
servatory orchestra  plans  a  concert  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dean  Wallace 
Goodrich,  featuring  American  Corn- 
posters  Conservatory  fraternities  have 
assumed   the   role   of  hostesses   to   the 


visiting  national  district  winners  by  se- 
curing quarters  in  the  dormitories  withi 
practice   privileges. 

The  New  England  .  Federation  of  i 
Men's  Glee  clubs,  which  include  the! 
DeKoven  Glee  club,  Arthur  -B.  Keene, 
conductor;  12  groups  aggregating  500 1 
voices  will  hold  its  annual  meet  in  joint 
celebration,  scheduling  its  massed  con- 
cert as  a  festival  feature,  with  all  dele- 
gates as  guests.  The  all  New  England 
High  school  orchestra  of  216  players 
from  64  towns  will  demonstrate  New 
England's  development  in  school  music. 
Boston  high  schools  and  junior  choruses 
augmented  by  junior  singing  delegates 
will  give  a  program. 

The  trustees  of  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner   Museum   have  arranged 

A   Special  Opening 

of  the  palace  for  the  visitors  and  the 
Boston  Convention  Hostess  Board  has 
also  arranged  for  a  reception  in  the 
tapestry  room  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  with  a  lecture  on  the  collection 
of  musical  instruments  followed  by  a 
tea  in  the  court  garden. 

Many  musicians  of  national  and  inter- 
national importance  as  speakers,  adju- 
dicators, music  editors  and  performers 
will  attend  the  festival.  Among  those 
invited  are  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff,  Albert 
Spaulding,  Henry  K.  Hadley,  John  Al- 
den  Carpenter,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach, 
Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  Ernest  Bloch, 
T.  Tertius  Noble,  Murray  Gibbon,  pro- 
moter of  the  Canadian  music  festivals; 
J.  Campbell  Mclnnes  of  Toronto;  Miss 
Mabelle  Glenn,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Music  Supervisors'  conference; 
Pierre  Key,  Leonard  Liebling,  Deems 
Taylor,  Alfred  Human,  Paul  Kempf,  and 
Oscar  Sanger,  with  Florence  French, 
James  Watts  and  other  editors  of  the 
west. 

Thirty  glee  clubs,  women's  choruses 
and  mixed  choruses,  many  of  them 
traveling  thousands  of  miles,  plan  to 
participate. 

The  church  music  conference  in  the 
interest  of  higher  standards 'of  music  in 
religious  worship  interspersed  with 
singing  choirs,  a  12  piano  keyboard  or- 
chestra from  Dayton,  Ohio,  conducted 
by  Rudolph  Ganz,  and  the  premier 
production  of  a  new  choral  work  by 
Gena  Branscombe,  "The  Pilgrim's  Des- 
tiny "  given  on  historic  shores  of 
Plymouth,  to  which  it  is  dedicated, 
will  bring  the  festival  to  a  close. 
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TRINITY  CHURCH  BOYS 
WIN  TRACK  HONORS 

Trinity  Church  Boy's  Club  track  team 
defeated  Perkins  Institute  team,  62  to 
46  at  Watertown  yesterday. 

SENIOR  DIVISION 
Fi«y-yaW.dSh-Won    by    Horsey       T1 

second.    Aubm    (PL.    «U2£fo  i"    a ubin    <T>: 
lPB,-oad    lump— Won    by    De    Martino.,0?)  ; 

tT''        INTERMEDIATE    DIVISION 

Geisler    <T>:  third.   Sarne^tT . 
ajond''>Cto8U^'orTT>:  Vhi.-d  ^.dd    'Jr]: 
Morris    (T)  :   third,  Si  vera    >i>- 


NEW     ENGLAND     CONSERVATORY     OF     MUSIC- 
GEORGE    W.   BROWN    HALL 
Thursday     Evening,    May    2,    1929,    at  8:15 

VIOLIN  RECITAL 

by 

IONE   COY 

Class  of  1925 

assisted  by 

1  EDWARD  JENKINS,    Pianoforte 

Class  of  igz6 
RUTH    CULBERTSON,  Pianoforte  Accompanist 
Class  of  1926 

"PROGRAM 

Brahms     .    .     .    .     ■  Sonata  in  G  major 

Vivace,  ma  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto  moderato 

Jenkins Sonata  P'antaisie  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte 

Bach Arioso 

Hubay       Zephyr 

Strauss Improvisation 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .  Hymn  to  the  Sun      (Jrr.,  Franko) 
Novacek Perpetuum  mobile 

The     Pianoforte     is     a     S  t  e  i  n  w  a  y 
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TRINITY  CHURCH  TRACK  TEAM  DEFEATS 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  RY  62  TO  46 


?9 


James  Hanmom 


'/.AWREA/CE  7HOMPSOtf 


WATERTOWN,  April  27-In  a  spirited 
track  meet  which  featured  competition 
in  three  divisions,  the  Trinity  Church 
track  team  of  East  Boston,  defeated 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  con- 
tingent, 62  to  43,  on  the  local  grounds 
here  this  afternoon.  Throughout  the 
meet  the  local  representatives 
threatened,  but  the  Trinity  juniors 
piled  up  too  much  of  a  lead  toward 
the   end. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
performers  of  the  meet  was  Di  Mar- 
tlno,  who  won  two  firsts  and  placed 
third  in  the  hop,  step  and  jump  of 
the  senior  competition.  Di  Martino.who 
had  not  been  feeling  well,  decided  to 
remain  on  the  sidelines.  After  watch- 
ing the  events  he  realized  his  team 
was  on  the  losing  end.  He  later  re- 
ceived permission  to  enter  and  came 
through  in  great  style. 

In  the  senior  division,  the  broadjump, 
which  consisted  of  three  separate  tries, 
the  Perkins  team  won  two  of  the  three 
places,  Di  Martino  and  Hannon,  being 
the  stars. 

Berube  of  Perkins  was  in  the  lime- 
light. ■  He  won  three  firsts  in  the  in- 
termediate group,  the  hop,  step  and 
jump;  the  standing  broadjump  and  the 
broadjump.  Tudor  was  the  winner  of 
the  50-yard  dash. 

Morris  of  Trinity  did  well  in  the 
junior  division  when  he  came  through 


with  two  front  positions,  the' 50-j'ard 
dash  and  hop,  step  and  jump.  Thomp- 
son, a  Perkins  performer,  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  standing  broadjump  of  the 
younger  group.  He  followed  this  win 
up  by  taking  the  three-broadjump 
event,  with  a  leap  of  23  feet  3Vi  inches. 
The  summary: 

SENIOR  DIVISION 
50-Yard    Dash — Won    by    Hersey.    Trinity; 
An  bin.   Trinity,    second;    Thompson,    Trinity, 
third. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — Won  by  Aubiu, 
Trinity;  Hannon.  Perkins,  second:  Di  Mar- 
tino, Perkins,  third.  Distance,  26ft  Sin. 
,  Standing  Bro'ad  Jump — Won  by  Di  Mar- 
tino, Perkins;  Aubin.  Trinity,  second;  Han- 
non, Perkins,  third.     Distance.  9ft  4in. 

,  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Di  Martino.  Per- 
kins; Hannon.  Perkins,  second;  Aubiu,  third. 
Distance,   27ft   loin. 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 

50-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Tudor,  Trinity; 
Shumway,  Trinity,  second;  Gainer,  Trinity, 
third. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — Won  by  Berube, 
Perkins;  Gainer,  Trinity,  second;  Geisler, 
Trinity,    third.      Distance,    25ft    2in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Berube.  Perkins; 
Geisler.  Trinity,  second;  Gainer,  Trinity, 
third.     Distance,  8ft  ll'Ain. 

Broad  Jump — Berube,  Perkins:  Veshon, 
Perkins,  second;  Cullis,  Trinity,  third.  Dis- 
tance, 26ft  3  Vain. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 

50-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Morris.  Trinity; 
Christensen,  Trinity,  second;  Budd,  Trinity, 
third. 

Hop, .  Step  and  Jump — Won  by  Morris, 
Trinity;  W.  Christensen.  Trinity,  second; 
Silvera.  Trinity,  third.    Distance,  22ft  11%  in. 

Standing-  Broad  Jump — Thompson.  Per- 
kins; Morris,  Trinity,  second;  Silvera, 
Trinity,    third.    Distance.   8ft  7in. 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Thompson.  Per- 
kins: Morris,  Trinity,  second;  Silvera, 
Trinity,  third.    Distance,  23ft  3Viin. 


Blind  Pianist's 
Playing  Praised 

Miss    Germaine    Demers    of 

West  Springfield  Heard  at 

Capitol,  New  York. 

Miss  Germaine  Demers  of  51  Irving 
Street,  West  Springfield,  blind  pianist, 
and  pupil  of  Mies  Irene  Atkins,  scored' 
an  unusual  success  Saturday  night 
when  she  appeared  as  soloist  in  the 
Capitol  Theater,  New  York.  One  who 
heard  her  in  a  recent  recital  in  this 
city  became  interested  in  her  fine 
playing  and  made  arrangements 
whereby  she  could  play  in  the  Capitol 
Theater.  Her  success  was  so  great 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
her  to  appear  in  the  theater  again 
She  went  to  New  York  with  Dr.  Rob- 
erta Neal.  She  was  heard  in  the 
Beethoven  "Theme  and  Variations  in 
G"  and  in  a  Schubert  "Minuetto." 
.  Miss  .Demers  has  studied  only  with 
Miss  Atkins  and  ha-s  succeeded  un- 
der tremendous  handicaps  in  building 
up  a  repertoire.  Those  who  have  heard 
her  speak  especially  of  her  fine 
tone  and  touch  as  well  as  her  tech- 
nical facility'. 

JENNIE  M.  LINSCOTT       "\>n 
TENDERED  SHOWER 


WATERTOWN  TBIBTJNE-ENTERPRISE, 


Miss  Jennie  M.  Linscott  of  11  Co- 
lumbus avenue  was  tendered  a  pret- 
ty shower  on  last  Friday  evening  at 
her  home  in  honor  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage  to  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Gleason  of  Starbird  street.  Miss  Lin- 
scott received  many  beautiful  gifts 
from  her  many  friends  both  from  this 
city  and  out  of  town. 

During  the  evening  an  informal  en- 
tertainment program  took  place, 
with  members  of  the  group  furnish- 
ing the  talent  for  musical  selections. 
Among  the  entertainers  were  Rita 
Linscott  and  Esther  Fladel  in  songs 
and  Miss  Florence  Linscott,  a  sister, 
and  the  guest  of  honor,  in  musical  se- 
lections. 

The  home  was  decorated  in  pink 
and  white  for  the  affair  and  pro- 
vided a  pretty  setting  for  the  party. 
The  decorating  was  in  the  charge  of 
Miss  Lucy  Alfano,  who,  together  with 
Miss  Linscott's  two  sisters,  Florence 
and  Gertrude,  was  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements.  Refreshments 
Miss  Linscott's  Florence  and  Gert- 
rude, was  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments' for  the  affair.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Lin- 
scott, Mrs.  Joseph  Donnelly  and  Miss 
Theresa  Daly. 

A  large  number  of  friends  of  Miss 
Linscott  were  present,  some  coming 
from  out  of  town  cities  including 
Providence,  R.  I. 


MAY  3,  1929 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Trinity  Church  Boston  track 
team  defeated  Perkins  Institution 
team  last  Saturday  at  the  Perkins 
field  with  a  score  of  62  to  4  6. 

On  the  same  day  the  kinder- 
garten children  gave  a  very  amus- 
ing little  play  "The  Clown  of  the 
Doodle-Do."  The  parts  were  tak- 
en with  enthusiasm  and  very  clev- 
erly done.  The  children  wrote  the 
programs  and  decorated  them  with 
the  school  colors. 

Miss  Mabel  Parker  a  graduate 
of  the  school  sang  several  selec- 
tions. Dainty  refreshments  were 
served  by  the  children. 
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BLIND  GIRL  VISITOR 
WINS  SPELLING  BEE 

Jennie  Kondrasky  Captures  Cup 

in  Inter-state  Contest  for 

Sightless  Children 


'CAISSON'  TRIPS  BOY  RIVAL 


The     beautiful 


By    LAURA    LEE 

"Let's  give  a  1-2-3-4  for  Jennie 
Kondrasky !  Now  five  rahs  for 
Connecticut !" 

auditorium  of  the 
gfe  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
[  tution  for  the  Blind 
|  at  Overbrook  re- 
I  sounded  with  some 
J  of  the  heartist  and 
|  most  enthusiastic 
[  cheering  I  have 
sever  heard. 

It  was  a  great 
|  night !  And  the  only 
!  one  of  its  kind  thus 
i  far  recorded.  The 
I  cause  for  the  ex- 
<  citement  was  the 
)  Interstate  Spelling 
j  Bee  held  last  night 
by  blind  children 
i  from  six  eastern 
States. 

Jennie  Kondras- 
kv,  sixteen  -  year  - 
Jennie  Kondrasky  0i,j  freshman  at 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Hartford,  is  the  undisputed  cham- 
pion. For  many  minutes  she  and 
Melvin  C.  Creamer,  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  Over- 
lea,  the  only  remaining  contestants 
from  the  original  number  of  eighteen 
fought  valiantly  for  the  championship. 
The  other  four  schools  represented 
were  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York; 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown; 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Overbrook 
School,  which  was  host  to  the  out-of- 
town  ers. 

Each  school  was  represented  by 
three  students  who  had  won  elimin- 
ation contests.  They  studied  for 
months  for  the  big  event,  some  hav- 
ing begun  last  December. 

I  wished  they  could  see  how  pretty 
they  looked  sitting  on  the  stage  with 
bright,    happy   faces.     The   boys    and 


girls  seemed  very  well  matched,  with 
the  boys  now  and  then  in  the  lead. 
The  young  ladies  were  much  prone 
to  nervousness.  Shaking  knees  were 
in  evidence  and  there  was  a  general 
twisting  of  handkerchiefs. 

Several,  when  they  became  puzzled 
by  a  word,  pressed  their  fingers  on 
their  knees,  as  if  they  were  touching 
the  raised  letters  in  braille  writing 
and  the  mental  picture  of  the  word 
came  back  to  them. 

They  were  far  more  sure  of  them- 
selves than  seeing  spellers,  and  their 
voices,  once  they  had  spelled  a  word, 
never  ended  in  a  question,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  most  other  children, 
who  are  often  not  quite  sure  whether 
they  know  a  word  or  not. 

The  first  down  was  Perkins,  with 
"imminent"  as  the  stumbling  block. 
The  second  down,  again  Perkins, 
was  caused  by  "syringe."  Others  grad- 
ually followed,  missing  on  "pittance," 
"virile,"  "filch,"  satellite,"  "knicker- 
bocker"  and  others. 

Finally  there  were  only  two  spellers 
left,   Jennie  and  Melvin. 

It  was  an  exciting  battle.  Would  the 
girl  win,  or  the  boy?  Some  thought 
one,  some  another.  Some  declared  it 
never  would  end,  that  those  two  bril- 
liant young  people  would  go  on  spell- 
ing for  ever.  As  fast  as  the  pro- 
nouncer,  Dr.  John  Alexander  Luman, 
vice  principal  of  the  Peirce  School  of 
Business  Administration,  rolled  the 
words  off  his  tongue  they  were  caught 
up  by  the  two  youngsters  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  tossed  lightly 
back. 

"Pusillanimous."  Ah,  there  was  a 
bad  one.  It  went  to  Melvin.  A  gasp 
and  quiver  went  through  the  spec- 
tators. But  Melvin"grinned  and  spelled 
it  correctly  without  a  stumble.  The 
bee  was  held  up  for  a  moment  while 
cheers  and  applause  rewarded  him  for 
his    accomplishment. 

More  and  more  words  came  faster 
and  faster.  Melvin  continued  to  grin 
and  to  spell  correctly.  Jennie  sent  up 
quiet  little  prayers  and  went  on  with 
perfect  surety. 

"Caisson  .  .  .  caisson  .  .  .  caisson," 
Melvin  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Where  had  he  heard  that  word  before? 
Had  he  ever  heard  it?  His  mind  was 
growing  numb  and  tired.  As  one  who 
already  knew  he  had  met  his  fate, 
but  still  holding  on  desperately,  he 
spelled  "e-a-s-o-n"  and  out  he  went, 
leaving  Jennie,  whose  face  had  grown 
white,  to  handle  the  "caisson,  which 
she  did  with  ease. 

Jennie  was  last  year's  champion  at 
the  contest  held  between  the  Connec- 
ticut and  Overbrook  schools,  and  she 
hopes  to  be  next  year's.  Spelling 
gives  her  real  pleasure,  and  it  was 
going  to  be  very  thrilling  to  take 
home  to  her  school  the  tall  beautiful 
silver  cup  which  Olin  H.  Burritt, 
principal  of  the  Overbrook  School, 
presented  to  her  and  which  she  felt 
lovingly  from  top  to  bottom  with  her 
finger   tips. 

The  biggest  thrill  in  life  comes  to 
Jennie  from  elocution.  She  likes  to 
dart  from  tragedy  to  comedy.  Type- 
writing is  another  great  sport,  she 
said,  and  perhaps  if  she  can't  "go  into 
elocution"  she  will  become  a  stenog- 
rapher. Though  she  can't  see  the 
pages  she  types  it  gives  her  joy  to" 
know  that  she  produces  copy  that  is 
neat  and  accurate. 

The  interest  in  typewriting  seemed 
to  be  general.  Several  of  the  Over- 
brook students  led  me  to  one  of  the 
classrooms,  where  the  walls  were 
covered  with  some  of  the  most  beauti-j 
ful  typing  I  have  ever  seen.  Arrange-! 
ment  and  borders  made  of  stars  could 
not  have  been  done  better  if  the  typist 
had  seen  his  work. 

"They  get  a  mental  picture  almost 
as  vivid  as  if  they  actually  saw  the 
work,"  one  of  the  teachers  explained. 
Typewriting  is  done  either  by  dic- 
tation, which  is  taken  down  by  a 
braille  machine,  or  by  copying  from 
braille,  and  many  of  the  young  sten- 
ographer's have  become  very  expert. 
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HENRY   EDMUND   MOZEALOUS,    Baritone 

and  some  of 

HIS  FORMER  PUPILS  FROM  THE  EVERGREEN  GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS 

Assisted  by 

Howard  B.  Mitchell,  'Cellist,  and  Emory  A.  Ross,  Pianist 

u,  Brookline} 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  21,  1929,  at  8.30  o'clock 

Secchi "Lungi  dal  Caro  Bene" 

Richard  Strauss "Seit  dem  dein  Aug'  in  Meines  Chaute" 

Loivicz "Slow,  Horses,  Slow" 

H.  T.  Burleigh The  Young  Warrior 

Henry  E.  Mozealous 

Schumann    Traumerei 

Beethoven   __  Minuet 

Mr.   Gilbert 

D'Hardalot  Because 

Carlo-Sanders "Little  Town  in  the  Auld  County  Down" 

Thomas  H.  Malley 

Bruch _ Ave    Maria 

Howard  B.  Mitchell 

Gabussi. The    Fisherman 

Mr.  Malley  and  Mr.  Mozealous 

MacDowell To  a  Wild  Rose 

Godard    Berceuse 

Mr.   Gilbert 

Deems  Taylor :. Captain  Stratton's  Fancy 

Keel Trade  Winds 

Densmore   Roadways 

Mr.  Mozealous 

Rimski-Korsakoff Hymn  to  the  Sun 

Saint  Saens Allegro  Appasionata- 

Mr.  Mitchell 

Tosti My   Dreams 

Capua "O  Sole  Mio" 

Mr.  Malley 

Mascheroni For  All  Eternity 

Mr.  Mozealous,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
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Martin  H.  Fiske,  17,  a  pupil  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  suf- 
fered a  broken  collar  bone  Tuesday 
as  I  lie  result  of  a  fall  after  running 
into  an  automobile  which  was  stopped 
at  the  sidewalk  on  North  Beacon  St., 
near  Beeehwood  Ave. 

RESEATING  CANE  bottoms  of  chairs 
both  for  Indoor  and  piazza  use.  Phone 
Middlesex  5725-J  or  call  at  14  Fletcher 
Terrace.     Alvin  Vance.  (2-9-16) 

I'Jino  Friberg,  formerly  of  this  town, 
preached  on  "The  Hope  of  Immortali- 
ty" at  the  morning  service  of  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  near, 
Harvard  Square  last  Sunday. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Per- 
kins boys  are  getting  their  old  Troop 
Five  on  its  feet  and  at  work  again. 
We  have  had  some  fine  things  from 
Five  in  the  past,  and  it  has  been  un- 
fortunate that  they  have  for  so  long 
a  time  been  unable  to  get  a  man  to 
act  as  Scoutmaster  for  them. 

Ralph  F.  Perry. 

The  new  troop  which  has  been 
started  at  the  Perkins  Institution  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Miss  Esther 
Johnson  meets  on  Wednesdays.  Last 
week  Miss  Ruth  Bass,  Boston  Field 
Captain,  took  some  of  her  girls  to 
visit  there.  This  week  the  troop  will 
attend  the  chorus  rehearsal  held  at 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  next  Wednes- 
day Miss  Lovejoy  will  visit  them. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 
MAY  17,  1929 

Groups  of  students  from  various 
schools  have  been  visiting  Perkins 
recently.  On  Wednesday  a  large 
group  from  the  Lexington  Junior 
High  were  visitors. 

Last  Saturday  the  Boston  Vo- 
cational Education  Association 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
Institution.  They  visited  the 
manual  training  classes  in  the 
morning  and  were  served  a  catered 
luncheon  at  1.30  o'clock.  The  af- 
ternoon was  given  over  to  busi- 
ness. 

wm\M£V4  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 
will  give  the  operetta  "The  Japa- 
nese Girl"  in  Dwight  Hall  The 
public  is  invited  and  tickets  may 
be  obtained  at  the  door. 

Last  Friday  evening  Mr    Gard- 

SufK8gavetheIta,inu^ 

cital  which  was  a  very  delightful 

Miss  King,  supervisor  of  voca- 
tional work  in  Pennsylvania  is  a 
visitor  at  the  Institution 


SUNDAY,  MAY  19,  1929 
"Blossom  Time"  for  the  Blind 

Boston's  blind  will  be  entertained 
next  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Shubert 
Apollo  Theatre  by  members  of  th» 
"Blossom  Time"  company,  who  will 
present  an  unique  program,  include 
ing  many  of  Franz  Schubert's  lm- 
morta.l  songs,  in  addition  to  those  used 
in    the    "Blossom    Time"    score. 

The  party  is  being  sponsored  by 
Mayor  Malcolm  Nichols,  and  invita- 
tions have  been  sent  out  from  the 
City  Hall  to  all  local  institutions  for 
the  blind.  Any  person  so  afflicted  and 
who  is  not  reached  through  one  of  the 
institutions  may  obtain  an  invitation 
by  applying  at  the  Mayor's  office. 


LoweU,  JVVass.,   Cou.Tt-e^ 
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GLEASON— LINSCOTT. 

A  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  St. 
Patrick's  rectory  on  Saturday  after- 
noon when  Miss  Jennie  M.  Linscott, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
I.  Linscott,  of  11  Columbus  avenue, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gleason,  of  29 
Starbird  street,  were  united  in  mar- 
raige.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Flaherty,  assist- 
ant pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  church. 

The  bride  was  attended  by  her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Gertrude  M.  Linscott,  and 
the  bridegroom  had  as  his  best  man 
his  cousin,  John  C.  Criss  of  New 
Brunswick,   N.   J. 

The  bride  was  very  charmingly 
attired  in  a  powder  blue  t'eorgette 
gown  with  hat  .to  match.  She  car- 
ried a  shower  bouquet  of  white  roses, 
sweet  peas  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 
The  bridesmaid's  gown  was  of  pale 
pink  georgette  and  she  woro  a  hat 
to  match.  Her  bouquet  was  a  show- 
er of  pink  roses.  . 

The  bride's  gift  to  her  bridesmaid 
was  a  bracelet  of  white  gold  while 
the  bridegroom's  gift  to  the  nest  man 
was  a  pen  and  pencil  set. 

Following  the  marriage,  the  bridal 
party  repaired  to  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  11  Columbus  -avenue, 
where  a  reception  was  tendered  the 
couple  and  following  there  was  a 
dinner  for  the  immediate  members  of 
the  contracting  parties  with  the  Ly- 
don   Co.  catering. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  couple 
left  for  a  trip  that  will  embrace  vis- 
its to  AVashington,  Philadelphia,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  On  their  re- 
turn they  will  make  their  home  at  11 
Columbus  avenue  and  will  be  at  home 
to  friends  after  June  10. . 


CONCERJ 
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HENRY  EDMUND   M05 

E2JD3'^^*0L?LM^^  for  the 

ASSISTED  BV  FC^/eC PUPILS 
AT 

fTNEY  HALL 

^  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
>21st.  1929.  AT  8:15  P.  M. 
SUBSCRIPTION   $3.00 
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BRAILLE  SYSTEM  IN 
THEATRE  PROGRAMS 
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THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

.     WEDNESDAY,     MAY     22,     1929 

1200  BOSTON  BLIND 

INVITED  TO  THEATRE 

Will  Hear  "Blossom  Time"  at  Shu- 
bert Apollo  Friday 

Mayor  Nichols  yesterday  sent  out 
1200  invitations  to  the  blind  people  of 
Boston  to  attend  a  special  perform- 
ance of  "Blossom  Time"  at  the  Shubert 
Apollo  Theatre  on  Friday  afternoon  at 
2:10.  The  performance  was  arranged 
through  the  courtesy  of  Edwin  W.  Ful- 
ler, manager  of  the  Shubert  Theatres. 

The  programs  will  be  prepared  by 
the  printing  department  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  under  the  Braille 
system,  and  George  H.  Johnson,  direc- 
tor of  city  celebrations,  will  be  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 


THE    WATERTOWN    SUN 


MAY  23,   1929 

Alvin  Vance  of  Fletcher  Terrace 
has  been  appointed  substitute  chlme- 
ringer  during  the  month  of  June  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Somer- 
ville.  Mr.  Vance  received  a  similar 
appointment  last  year. 


At  the  Watertown  Girl  Scout  Rallv 
on   Tuesday   evening,   May  2S.   in   the 
Senior   High    School   gymnasium,    the 
troops   will  compete  for  a  silver  cup. 
Points    will    be   given    for   inspection. 
attendance,      compassing,      signalling, 
and    woodcraft.      Inspection      of     the 
troops  will  be  at  7.20  and  attendance 
taken   at   that   time.     The   Rallv   will 
start   promptly   at    7.30.      One    of   the 
special  events  is  to  be  an  Investiture 
at  which  the  eight  (SI  new  Scouts  at 
Perkins    Institute    will    receive    their 
Tenderfoot  pins. 

at^erkf;07TJOv7iSited  tile  aew  ^oop 
enimid  h  Insntution  Ia«  week,  and 
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HEjQSTON  HERALD 

FRIDAY,'  MAY     24,     1929 


MATINEE  FOK  THE  BLIND 

Two  thousand  blind  persons  from  in- 
stitutions in  and  around  Boston  wilt  be 
entertained  this  afternoon  at  a  special 
matinee  of  the  Franz  Schubert  operetta, 
"Blossom  Time,'-'  at  the  Shubert  Apollo 
Theatre.  The  party  will  be  sponsored 
by  Mayor  Nichols  and  was  arranged 
through  Edwin  W.  Fuller,  local  general 
manager  of  the  Shubert  Theatres. 

The  special  performance  will  be 
unique  in  that  it  will  be  played  by  the 
actors  in  street  clothes  and  without 
make-up,  although  scenery  will  be  used 
to  retain  for  the  players  the  atmosphere 
of  the  play.  In  all  other  respects  "Blos- 
som Time"  will  be  presented  exactly  as 
done  at  every  other  .performance.  For 
the  occasion  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  has  prepared  a  special  issue 
of  "Blossom  Time"  programs  in  the 
Braille  method,,  the  first  of  its-  kind 
that  has  been  published  in  many  years. 
The  matinee  will  begin  at  2  o'clock 
and  the  management  has  requested  all 
persons  holding  invitations  from  ■  the 
mayor  to  use  the  Washington  street  en- 
trance, thereby  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  using  a  flight  of  stairs  at  the  other 
entrance. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  24,  1929 

Blind  Are  Guests 
at  "Blossom  Time" 


Without  costumes  or  make-up  and 
using  the  first  act  scenery,  "Blossom 
Times."  based  on  the  life  of  Franz  Schu- 
bert, was  put  on  at  the  Apollo  Theater 
this  afternoon  for  the  blind  people  of  Bos- 
ton, through  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  Nich- 
ols and  the  Shubert  Theater  manage- 
ment. Blind  folks  from  all  over  the  city 
arrived  early  foi-.the  performance.  Two 
special  busses  brought  in  more  than  a 
hundred  from  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  Watertown.  Brailled  pro- 
grams were  distributed.  Although  this 
life  of  Schubert  has  been  given  more  than 
R000  times,  this  is  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  is  known,  that  it  has  been  given  with- 
out costume. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

MAY  24,  1929 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out 
by  Mayor  Nichols  of  Boston  to 
1200  blind  people  to  attend  a 
special  performance  of  "Blossom 
Time"  at  the  Shubert  Appollo 
Theatre  this  afternoon,  Friday,  at. 
2.10  o'clock. 

The  programs  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  printing  department 
of  Perkins  under  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. 

Last  Friday  evening  the  boys 
of  the  primary  department  of 
Perkins  gave  the  play  "Robin 
Hood"  which  was  much  enjoyed. 

Saturday   afternoon   the   Boston 
,  Women's     Committee     entertained 
the  pupils  of  the  lower  school  as 
they  do  every  year. 

Wednesday  Mr.  Andrews  and 
Mr.  Gibson  took  a  group  of  boys 
to  visit  the  poultry  farm  at  Wren- 
tham  owned  by  Mr.  George  Hago- 
pian,  a  totally  blind  man,  who  has 
made  a  great  success  of  his  en- 
terprise. 


THE_B0JT0NHEIIALD 

SATURDAY, 


PERKINS  GIRLS'  CLUB  , 
PUTS  ON  OPERETTA 


Production   Presented   Under   Direc- 
tion of  Mabel  Starbird 

The  Girls"  Club  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind,  presented  "The  Japanese  Girl," 
an  operetta  by  Charles  Vincent,  at  the 
school  in  Watertown  last  evening.  The 
operetta  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mabel  Starbird,  vocal  instructor. 

The  cast  of  characters  follows:  O 
Hanu  San,  Alice  Buckley;  O  Kitus  San, 
Velma  McGovern;  O  Kayo  San,  Mary 
Elliott:  Kiou,  Doris  Skipp;  Chaya,  Mary 
Cherlin;  Nora,  Mary  Statuta;  Dora, 
Barbara  Farnham;  Miss  Minerva 
Knowall,  Madeliene  Brooks:  Mikado  of 
Japan,  Bertha  Wilcox,  and  O  Tori 
Kayo,  Helen  Goodwin. 


MAY     25,     1929 


Blind  Angler  Misses 
Footing  and  Drowns 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Reraldl 
DUELING  TON,  Vt.,  May  24— The 
body  of  Hubert  Lawrence,  48,  was 
found  this  afternoon  in  Lake  Cham- 
plain  near  Red  Recks  in  one  of  the 
deepest  spots  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, who  was  nearly  blind,  went 
to  Red  Rocks  to,  fish.  It  is  believed 
that  he  missed  his  footing:  and  fell 
into  the  100-foot  deep  inlet. 


TUB—BOSTON     HERALD, 
MAY     25,     192^(1 


1000  Sightless  Persons  Hear 
And  Enjoy  "Blossom  Time" 


Enthusiastic  Blind  Audience  Thrilled  at  Per- 
formance Given  by  Mayor  Nichols  Through  the 
Courtesy  of  Messrs  Shubert 


Sightless  they  were,  those  1000  per- 
sons who  heard  the  glorious  strains  of 
Franz  Schubert's  compositions,  adapted 
in  the  operetta  "Blossom  Time,"  as  the 
ageless  music  filled  the  Shubert  Apollo 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon — yet  their 
appreciation  was  greater  than  if  they 
possessed  all  five  senses. 

No  costumes  were  used,  no  make-up 
was  employed  and  the  scenery  was  not 
changed.  Still,  that  unique  audience 
saw  beautiful  ladies  flouncing  about  in 
rare  lace  dresses,  saw  gallant  gentle- 
men bowing  low  and  swaggering  about 
in  a  setting  of  striking  beauty — all  in 
their  minds'  eye. 

It  was  an  unusual  performance  for 
the  "Blossom  Time"  company,  given  by 
Mayor  Nichols  to  blind  persons  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Messrs.  Shubert,  for 
never  in  the  years  that  the  operetta  has 
been  presented  has  it  been  given  before 
an  audience  that  could  not  see. 

From  far  and  near  they  came  to  hear. 
In  motor  ears,  taxis  and  on  foot  they 
arrived  at  the  theatre.  Two  aged  ladies 
were  carried  in  by  Sergt.  Michael 
Trainor  and  Patrolmen  William  Phil- 
brick  and  Frank  McAnarney  of  the 
Lagrange  street  station.  The  sightless 
ones  were  under  the  leadership  of  Rob- 
ert I.  Bramhall  of  the  state  division 
of  the  blind. 

SEE    IT    ALL 

It  was  strange  to  watch  a  man,  his 
interest  betrayed  by  his  strained 
countenance,  follow  the  performers — 
suffer  with  Schubert,  racked  with  un- 
requited love,  live  joyously  for  a  mo- 
ment when  Kitzi  and  Fritzi  are  be- 
trothed to  their  loved  ones,  laugh  with 
Christian  Kranz  when  he  asked  for 
wine — when  you  had  just  been  told 
that  he  has  been  totally  blind  for  10 
vears. 

"I  can  'see'  this  show  very  clearly," 
said  one  blind  man,  "although  I  have 
been  told  that  the  actors  and  actresses 
have  no  make-up  on,  and  that  there 
is  no  scenery.  I  'see'  beautiful  girls 
singing — for  I  can  judge  their  beauty 
from  their  singing — in  a  flower  garden 
of   splendid,    eye-filling   beauty.     There  l 


are  gentlemen  there,  their  escorts — the 
deep  voices  tell  me  that — gentlemen  of 
the  old  school,  courteous,  dashing, 
gallant. 

"The  lady  curtsies,  the  gentleman 
bows  low.  They  dance,  lightly,  gaily, 
singing  of  their  joy.  They  are  so  happy 
they  sing.  Then  the  danger  to  their 
love,  I  can  feel  that  in  the  quality  of 
their  voices,  the  change  in  timbre,  the 
sombre  notes  appear. 

"Schubert,  that  great  composer  en- 
ters, I  can  'feel'  him.  The  sadness  in 
his  voice  when  he  definitely  loses  Mitzi 
strikes  a  poignant  note.  I  sympathize 
with  him.  And  that  awful  cry  of  Baron 
von  Schober  when  he  sings  Schubert's 
song  to  Mitzi  and  she  lets  him  know 
she  loves  him.  That  was  tragi*  and  I 
felt  it  deeply. 

"One  can  reach  greater  depth  and 
heights  of  emotion  when  the  eyes  are 
closed.  The  gradations  of  voice  impress 
one.  Emotionally,  the  blind  person,  I 
believe,  can  enjoy  a  show  more  than 
another  person.  In  addition,  he  can 
construct  his  own  scenery,  his  imagina- 
tion can  supply  him  with  anything.  Yes, 
I  enjoyed  the  show." 

So  did  the  performers.  The  peculiar 
feeling  all  experienced  at  their  first 
entrance  wore  off.  Determined  to  do 
their  best,  they  strove  and  won — every 
one  admitted  the  performance  was  the 
best  of  the  thousands  given.  Even  the 
comedian,  Robert  Lee  Allen,  who  is 
"Christian  Kranz,"  whose  "business" 
provides  half  the  laugh,  forgot  that 
"woozy  feeling"  when  his  entrance  was 
greeted  with  silence  instead  of  the 
usual  laugh  and  found  that  the  sightless 
persons  can  derive  pleasure  from 
pantomime. 

Curtain  calls— at  least  four— followed 
each  act  and  the  comments  of  the  audi- 
ence as  they  left  the  theatre  more  than 
repayed  the  actors,  many  of  whom  stood 
near  the  exit  to  obtain  the  reaction  of 
the  unique  audience. 
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SCENE 

A  quaint  garden  in  Japan,  where  friends  of  O  Hanu 
San,  a  Japanese  Girl  of  rank,  have  gathered  to  assist  in 
the   preparation    and   celebration    of  her   coming   of  age. 


JAPANESE  DANCE 
Rita  Harley  Anna  Shiros 

Eileen  MacNamara  Evelyn  MacEvoy 

Stephanie  Mierzewski  Lorraine  MacNamara 

Frances  Casella  Doris  Chelifou 

LANTERN  DANCE 
Juliette  L'Heureux  Ellen  Curran 

Edith  DeDominicus  Phyllis  Williams 

PAGES 
Carl  King  Joseph  Correia 

Arnold  Morris  Clarence  Briggs 
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CHARACTERS 

O  Hanu  San,  a  Japanese  girl  of  rank 

O  Kitu  San      )  , 

>  her  cousins 
O  Kayo  San     ) 

Kiou,  a  friend 

Chaya,  her  servant 


Nora 
Dora 


twin  sisters,  young  American  ladies 
traveling  with  their  Governess 


Miss  Minerva  Knowall,  Governess 

Mikado  of  Japan 

O  Tori  Kayo,  the  singing  bird 


Alice  Buckley 

Velma  McGovern 
Mary  Elliott 

Doris  Skipp 

Mary  Cherlin 

Mary  Statu  ta 
Barbara  Farnham 

Madeliene  Brooks 

Bertha  Wilcox 

Helen  Goodwin 


Chorus  of  Japanese  Girls 


Under  the  direction  of  Mabel  Starbird 
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Blind  Tenor  in  East 

Boston  Concert  Today 


GIOVANNI CERULLO 
Blind  tenor,  who  will  give  concert  in 
Columbus  Hall,  East  Boston,  this  af- 
ternoon. 


Giovanni  Cerullo,  the  noted  blind 
tenor,  will  give  a  concert  in  Columbus 
Hall,  Maverick  square,  East  Boston, 
this  afternoon  at  3:30  o'clock.  As  Cer- 
ullo was  born  and  educated  in  East 
Boston  and  still  lives  there,  at  Hi 
Orleans  street,  the  concert  is  expected 
to  attract  a  large  crowd  o£  neighbors 
and  friends  who  admire  his  courage 
and  ability  in  overcoming  great  ob- 
stacles. 

Five  years  ago  while  studying  chem- 
istry, he  mixed  the  wrong  ingredients. 
There  was  an  explosion  and  Cerullo 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  Undaunted 
by  this  calamity,  he  enrolled  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  and 
learned  to  read  music.  The  excellent 
quality  of  his  voice  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  friends  who  assisted  him  In 
developing  it.  He  will  be  assisted  today 
by  the  Italian  Symphony  Ensemble  of 
15  musicians  directed  by  Raffaele  Mar- 
tino,  and  by  Zoe  Musgrave,   soprano. 


ITEM— LYNN.    MASS. 
MAY  29,    1929. 

Music  of  unusual  character  was  pre- 
sented by  Mme.  Mina  G.  del  Castillo 
Land  of  Our  Hearts,"  by  Chadwick 
rendered  by  100  voices  from  Perkins  In, 
statute  for  the  Blind,  pulled  at  the  heart 
strings  of  the  audience.  Violin  selec- 
tions by  Ruth  Posselt,  15 -year-old 
eemus  were  cordially  received.  Gladys 
Posselt  Ondricek  was  at  the  piano 


THE    WATERTOWN    SUN 


THURSDAY,   MAY  30,   1929 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

GIRLS  GIVE  OPERETTA 

"The  Japanese  Girl,"  the  firs't  oper- 
etta staged  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  was  given  Friday  night 
in  Dwight  Hall  by  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 
under  'direction  of  Miss  Mabel  A. 
Starbird,   vocal  instructor. 

The  costumes  were  prepared  by  the 
matrons  of  the  cottages  and  pupils 
and  teachers. 

One  feature  was  a  Japanese  spe- 
cialty dance  by  Eileen  McNamara, 
Lorraine  McNamara,  Frances  Casella, 
Reta  Carley,  Doris  Chelifou,  Stephan- 
ie Miersewski,  Evelyn  McAvoy  and 
Anna  Sharis.  The  dance  was  coached 
by  Miss  M.  M.  BuitfelT"1"' 

Alice  Buckley  took  the  leading  role 
of  Hanu  San.  Velma  McGovern, 
Mary  Elliott,  Doris  Skipp,  Mary  Cher- 
lin,  Mary  Statua,  Barbara  Farnham, 
Madeline  Broks,  Helen  Goodwin  and 
Helen  Wilcox  were  in  the  cast,  the 
last-named  as  the  Mikado. 

In  the  chorus  were  Ellen  Curran, 
Edith  De  Dominicus,  Eva  Gagnon, 
Dorothy  Hinckley,  Geraldine  Hinck- 
ley, Dorothy  Ingersoll,  Zarwohie 
Kazinjian,  Lena  Laudate,  Juliette 
L'Heureux,  Helen  Rese,  Jennie  Mc- 
Mekin  and  Hedwig  Wolf. 

^a-A^or^,  C&NN.,  TliW-e-S- 
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J.  DUFFY  GIVES 
INTERESTING  RECITAL 

John  J.  Duffy,  blind  composer  and 
pianist  of  this  city,  gave  his  annual  re- 
cital last  evening  in  Masonic  hall.  West 
Hartford.  Mr.  Duffy's  recitals  are  in- 
variably successful,  and  his  work .on 
this  occasion  was  fully  up  to  the  high 
musical  standards  which  he  has  always 
maintained  in  his  public  appearances. 

Mr  Duffy  is  a  native  of  Hartford. 
Blind'  from  birth  and  graduating  from 
the  school  for  the  blind  in  this  city  -in 
19?8?  he  spent  a  year  ot  further  liter- 
ary arid  musical  study  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  Tor  the  Blind  Watertown 
Mass  In  1923  he  completed  a  special 
two  years'  course  of  advanced  study  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Music,  New  Haven. 
Mr  Duffy  has  been  earning  his  living 
through  the  medium  of  concerts  since 

19His  program  in  West  Hartford  opened 
with  a  group  of  piano  selections:  Pre- 
lude" from  the  "Suite  Bergamasque/  of 
Claude  Debussy;  "Song,"  from  the  faea 
Pieces"  of  Edward  MacDowell:  "The 
Lake  at  Evening"  by  Charles  T.  Gnf- 
fes,  and  "Butterfly"  of  Edvard  Grieg. 
Then  followed  two  movements  from  the 
"Sonatine"  by  Maurice  Ravel.  The 
.remainder  of  the  program  was  devoted 
to  Mr.  Duffy's  own  compositions. 
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THE    WATERTOWN    SUN 

JUNE  6,   1929 

Mrs.  Ballard,  the  new  commission- 
er at  Lexington,  invested  the  new 
Troop  at  Perkins  Institution  present- 
ing the  girls  with  their  Tenderfoot 
pins.  She  then  gave  out  13  Second 
Class  .badges,  and  awarded  First 
Class  badges  to  Marion  Bailey  and 
Dorothy  Wheeler. 

The  Perkins  Troop,  augmented  by  a 
few  'Scouts  from  the  other  troops 
sang  several  Scout  songs  which  were 
very  much  enjoyed  toy  the  audience. 
Mrs.  Raymond  Wilson  trained  the 
chorus. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 


JUNE  7,  1929 


Among  the  contestants  of  the 
Daily  Record's  great  essay  con- 
test was  the  name  of  Gerald  Paice, 
Perkins  Institution,  as  an  extra 
prize  winner  of  a  solid  gold  foun- 
tain pen. 

■  The  Athletic  Association  from 
the  New  York  School  for  the, 
Blind  competed  with  the  Perkins' 
team  last  Saturday  at  the  Per- 
kins field.  The  score  resulted  in 
34  points  for  Perkins  and  29 
points  for  New  York. 

The  Perkins  alumnae  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  the  Institution 
yesterday,  Thursday.  A  business 
session  was  held  from  10.30  a.  m. 
to  12  with  luncheon  at  12  and  an- 
other business  session  at  1.30.  A 
reception  to  the  graduating  class 
and  social  hour  was  held  at  3.45 
o'clock.  Supper  was  served  at 
5.30  o'clock.  At  7.30  o'clock  an 
hour  was  spent  with  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer,  physicologist 
at  the  Institution  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Murray  of  Nagog,  Canada,  were 
married  on  June  1st. 

Miss  Margaret  Ryan  a  graduate 
of  Perkins  and  employed  for  some 
years  by  the  Ampere  Electric  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  attended  the 
Alumnae  meeting  and  is  visiting 
friends  in  and  around  Watertown. 
Miss  Ryan  is  staying  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Fowler  on  Irving'  st. 

PERKINS  PUPILS 

GIVE  OPERETTA  - 
•    "THE  JAPANESE  GIRL" 


Birds  twitter  from  every  tree, 
the  Baltimore  oriole  pours  forth 
his  very  soul  in  liquid  melody 
from  the  flowering  horse-chestnut 
over  there  by  the  lake  so  moonlit 
and  mystic,  as  we  enter  the  por- 
tals of  the  stately  building-  at 
Perkins  Institution  known  as 
Dwight  Hall.  We  walk  into  the 
foyer  where  stands  the  mounted 
hand-molded  globe  with  all  its  di- 
visions worked  out  so  clearly  by 
the  artist  and  reminding-  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  quaint  old 
woodcuts  of  100  years  ago.  We 
pass  through  the  museum  of  equal- 
ly interesting  objects  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in-- 
eluding  the  muscle  mannikin  de- 
signed in  Paris,  in  the  early  '50's, 
so  delicately  constructed  that  he 
is   never    lifted    excepting   by   the 


physiology  teacher  at  the  Institu- 
tion lest  his  biceps  and  other 
muscles  be  moved  in  such  manner 
that  they  will  ever  after  refuse  to 
function. 

Under  the  great  tower  which 
stands  like  a  beacon  on  the  bank 
of  the  Charles — that  river  so  lov- 
ed by  Longfellow  that  he,  too, 
built  his  house  on  its  bank — under 
the  tower,  beneath  the  delicate 
grapevine  tracery  of  the  screen 
we  are  met  and  escorted  to  seats 
in  the  Hall.  Lights  are  turned 
out.  There  is  a  hushed  silence. 
The  curtain  is  still  down.  Per- 
kins Institution  Glee  Club,  under 
the  able  hand  and  voice  of  Miss 
Mabel  Starbird,  is  about  to  put  on 
its  first  light  operetta,  "The  Ja- 
panese Girl."  Hush!  Invisible 
hands  are  rolling  back  the  cur- 
tains, so  cunningly  weighted  by 
sandbags — a  precaution  which  en- 
ables the  non-sig-hted  acter  to  find 
his  mooring  more  quickly.  We 
are  in  sunny  Japan. 

A  garden  rung  with  wisteria  has 
its  beauty  enhanced  by  the  many- 
colored   paper   lanterns   depending 
from     the     blossom-laden     cherry 
trees      everywhere.        Seated      alii 
about  are  Japanese  maidens  weav- 
ing garlands  of  roses.      They  are 
friends  of  O  Hanu  San,  highborn 
maiden  of  Japan,  daughter  of  the 
Mikado.     They  are  full  of  life  and 
merriment.     They  break  into  song 
at  the  sound  of  lovely  music  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  the  royal 
dwelling.     As  they  cease,  the  song 
of  a  bird  is  heard,  softly  at  first, 
then  rapturously  it  thrills  in  the 
key   of    the   unseen    musician.      A 
maiden  enters.     It  is  O  Hanu  San. 
She    sits    down    on    a    divan    and 
weeps,  despite  the  lovliness  of  the 
scene.     Tonight  she  is  to  celebrate 
her  coming  of  age  and  her  father 
is  far  away  at  the  battlefront.  Her 
cousins,   O  Kito   San   and  O   Kayo 
San    sweetjy    offer    comfort.      Her 
friend  Kiou  sings  of  the  beauties 
about  her.     She  is  inspired.     She 
rushes   into   the  dwelling  and   re- 
turning bears  in  her  hand  a  cage. 
She    has    the    singing    bird.      She 
tells  O  Hanu  San  that  would  she 
but  ask  the  bird  it  might  become 
the  spirit  of  her  father  and  tell  her 
news  of  him.     She  is  incredulous, 
finally  sings  her  request.     To  her 
pleading   there   is   no   answer — at 
first.     Then  the  bird  answers,  com- 
forts    her.       Her     friends     arise, 
dance, — it  is  the  lovely  and  favor- 
ite dance  of  the  country.     In  and 
out  through  the  mazes  and  intrica- 
sies  they  thread  their  way  grace- 
fully keeping  step  with  the  music 
of  the  bird's  song.     Chaya,  the  ser- 
vant, comes  in.     In  a  rich  contralto 
voice  she  informs  her  mistress  that 
her  presence  is  desired  elsewhere. 
O   Hanu    San,    cheered,    goes    out. 
The  maidens  again  join  in  a  dance 
— the  characteristic  lantern  dance. 
They  too  go  out. 

Left  to  herself  Chaya  is  des- 
tracted.  She  looks  around  and| 
sees  all  the  disorder,  thinks  of  the 
few  short  hours  until  the  festivi- 
ties commence.  Her  song  breathes 
her  distress,  "Whatever,  whatever 
shall  I  do?"  Still  singing  she, 
too,  succumbs  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  goes  out.  Just  as  she 
leaves,  over  the  garden  wall  ap- 
pear the  heads  and  saucy  faces  of 
two  American  girls.  They  are 
travelling    in    Japan    with     their 


governess  and  by  chance  have  dis- 
covered this  deserted  garden.  As 
they  run  about,  Miss  Knowall, 
their  governess,  finds  them. 
Enters.  She  is  delighted.  She 
sits  down  to  sketch  but,  tired,  she 
falls  asleep.  The  girls  disappear. 
O  Hanu  San's  friends  re-enter,  spy 
her.  At  first,  amazed  at  the  sight 
of  a  foreigner,  sleeping,  in  the 
Mikado's  garden,  they  retire.  Then 
mischief  predominating,  they  sing 
pretty  little  snatches  of  song  until 
she  finally  wakens.  Finding  that 
her  charges  have  disappeared  she 
too  would  take  her  way,  but  the 
almond-eyed  maidens  are  grouped 
about  the  exit.  She  cannot  re- 
member a  word  of  the  Japanese 
language  once  learned  so  careful- 
ly. She  is  in  despair.  She  sings 
to  them  in  French.  Only  a  tor- 
rent of  unintelligible  words  in 
answer.  She  tries  again  in  Ger- 
man, then  in  the  Italian  tongue. 
They  only  talk  a  little  faster.  O 
Hanu  San  comes  into  the  garden. 
She  asks  Miss  Knowall  in  English 
what  she  wishes.  Overjoyed  the 
latter  explains.  The  Japanese  girl 
laughs,  tells  her  that  each  of  her 
friends  have  all  been  taught  to 
speak  excellent  English;  it  is  now 
a  compulsory  subject  in  their 
country.  As  the  fete  is  about  to 
begin  O  Hanu  San  invites  her  to 
attend  with  her  pupils  who  have 
again  appeared.  In  the  midst  of 
the  merriment  there  is  a  stir  at 
the  gates.  The  Mikado  arrives  in 
state,  attended  by  four  little 
pages,  to  spend  the  evening  with 
his  beloved  daughter.  All  is  hap- 
piness. 

We  are  told  that  the  colorful 
costumes  have  been  designed  and 
made  by  the  matrons  and  teachers. 
Even  the  pupils  helped.  The  dainty 
little  dances  have  been  coached 
by  Miss  Brunell  of  the  Institution. 
All  of  the  parts  of  the  operetta 
were  excellently  sung,  showing 
good  technique  throughout.  The 
girls  receive  one,  sometimes  two 
lessons  every  week,  which  amounts 
to  years  of  splendid  training, 
through  primary,  grammar  grades 
and  high  school.  Some  of  the 
voices  seem  to  have  much  artistic 
promise.  Miss  Knowall  won  the 
prize  last  year,  they  say,  in  the 
State  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
Her  singing  voice  is  delightful. 
Perhaps  Charles  Vincent,  who 
wrote  the  operetta,  was  present  to 
enjoy  his  triumph,  perhaps  not. 
But  he  should  have  been. 

As  the  curtain  goes  up  again,  in 
response  to  our  continued  ap- 
plause, Miss  Starbird  is  seen  hold- 
ing by  the  hand  the  singing  bird, 
a  little  girl  who  has  grown  from 
babyhood  with  the  school.  The 
former,  with  her  rich  silken  kimo- 
na  and  her  floral  adornment, 
might  be  a  Japanese  girl  indeed. 
She  was  the  unseen  musician,  we 
discover,  as  well  as  the  stage  man-] 
ager  and  the  coach.  But  now  we 
must  leave  for  the  photographer 
has  come.  We  go  With  our  minds 
filled  with  impressions  of  beauty, 
truth  expressed  in  art,  truth  in 
itself,  beauty. 

MARY  C.  MELDRUM. 
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HANSEL  AND  GRSTBL 
As  Adapted  by 
BERTA  ELSMITH 

CHARACKCRS 

lansel Frances  Buckley 

iretel  — — — •  Stephanie  Mierzewski 

iertrude  (the  mother) Evelyn  Crossman 

'eter  (the  father) — —  Anna  Accorsi 

lookie  Witch Eileen  McNamara 

Angels,  Sandmen,  Dewmen, 
Witches,  Cookie  Children 
ACT  I 
SCENE  Home  of  Fans el  and  Gretel 
ACTS  II  AND  III 
SCENE  In  the  Wood 
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Deaf-Dumb- 


Has  Sight 
\in  Hands 

Clan.nu-  Goddard,  Who 
T  Iks  and  Sees  Without 
E;c~,  Visits  School  of 
LV  i  hood  Days. 

By  W.  A.  I'ATTON 

"Hello,  Mr.  Abbott,"  said 
Clarence  Goodard,  20-year 
old  deaf,  (kind)  and  blind  buy, 
who  arrived  in  Nebraska  City 
Saturday  morning  from  Bos- 
ton where  he  had  been  at- 
tending Perkins  Institution  at 
Water  lawn,  a  suburb  of  that 
city. 

And  the  surprising  greeting  fol- 
lcv/ed  bciltj  touched  on  the  shoulder 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  School  for  Blind,  after 
an  absence  of  a  year. 

As  young'  Goddard  entered  the 
i parlors  of  the  home  he  was  first 
greeted  by  Miss  Jennie  Johnson,  his 
jteaclior  for  three  and  one-half,  years 
previous  to  his  going  to  Watertown 
three  years  ago  to  continue  his  stu- 
dies, lie  recognized  her  by  name  the 
moment  he  touched  her  hand.  Then 
followed  greetings  among  the 
friends  of  three  years  ago,  calling 
each  one  by  his  or  her  right  name. 
Clarence  Goddard  who  will  be  20 
years  of  age  Friday.  June  14,  is 
home  to  spend  the  summer  with  his 
mother;  Mrs.  Emma  Goddard,  a 
rural  mail  carrier  who  resides  at 
Lamar,  Neb.,  and  whose  route  ex- 
tends from  that  place  to  Holyoke, 
Colo.  He  will  also  receive  a  welcome 
from  four  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of 
whom  can  carry  on  conversation 
with  him  through  the  one-hand 
manual  alphabet. 

Clarence  was  accompanied  as  far 
as  St.  Louis  by  a  traveling  compan- 
ion, but  he  made  the  journey  from 
that  city  here  alone.  He  has  one 
more  year  to  study  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution, which  will  complete  his 
second  year  of  high  school  educa- 
tion which  is  as  far  as  he  can  go 
along  educational  lines. 

This  remarkable  young  man. 
stricken  with  brain  meningitis  at 
the  age  of  10,  proved  one  of  the 
most  apt  students  that  ever  entered 
(he  Nebraska  School  for  Blind. 
While  he  knows  how  to  write  he 
confines  his  conversation  almost 
wholly  to  the  one-hand  alphabet 
system. 

Miss  Johnson,  his  former  teacher, 
seems  to  be  his  favorite  among 
those  connected  with  the  school,  and 
when  he  greeted  her  upon  his  ar- 


rival  presented   her  with  a     pencil 
bp      Mi.'  wnrl:  of  his  own  hand 
which  would  be  a  credit  to  a  crafts- 
man. He   also  made   her  a   present 
oi  a  rug  Uial  ;   ■ 

ba  l  ct  that  b     had  ma 

Claren  e   is  a  personal   I  rlend  ol 
Heller   Keller,  who    elei  trifi  d     to 
world    through    the    knnv.H    i-,       ii- 
has   gleaned    although   blind 
Birth,  and  visited  at  her  home  dn 
ing  the  Christmas  holidays  of   102?. 
Mr     iso  had  an  interview  with 
at  Omaha  four  years  ago. 

In  speaking  c  f  the  rcmai 
progress  made  by  Clarence,  his 
leacher.  Miss  Johnson,  stated  that 
following  his  entrance  into  the  Ne- 
braska school  in  September  seven 
years  ago  he  was  able  to  read  books 
in  the  library  by  Christmas. 

Clarence  talks  interestedly  of  the 
places  of  historical  interest  he  ha 
visited  during  the  past  year.  He  says 
he  visited  Boston  Harbor  a  short 
time  ago  and  could  see  the  great 
ocean  liners  12  miles  in  the  distance. 
He  walked  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, he  says,  and  dipped  his  hands 
in  the  water  which  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  him.  "The  breeze  was  clear 
and  nice,"  he  said,  "and  I  could  feel 
the  salt  in  the  air." 

He  also  visited  Franklin  Park,  and 
said,  "I  saw  the  birds  and  elephants 
and  other  animals  as  they  were  de- 
scribed by  instructor.  I  walked  over 
the  ground  where  Paul  Revere  made 
his  midnight  ride,  and  was  in  the 
house  that  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  occupied,  and  which 
has  been  preserved.  I  walked  across 
the  old  Lexington  battlefield  and 
saw  cannon  that  were  used  in  that 
memorable  battle.  I  visited  the  Con- 
cord battle  ground  and  saw  ;he 
markings  showing  where  soldiers 
fell.  On  the  Boston  Common  I  saw 
.the  flowers  and  trees  and  was  much 
impress,,  d." 

Clarence  will  stay  here  to  attend 
the  graduation  exercises  at  the 
State  School,  and  will  leave  Tuesday 
morning  for  his  home  at  Lamer.  He 
is  to  be  met  at  McCock  by  his 
mother. 


; 
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MUSIC  CLUBS  OPEN     W 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


Delegates  Hear  Reports  on  Activities  of  Federation 
—Big  Pageant  Tonight 


MBS  WILLIAM  ARMS  FISHER 
1st  Vice  President 

After  spending  Friday^  Saturday1 
and  Sunday  asembling  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  taking  in  the; 
many  interesting  preliminary  attrac- 
tions provided  by  the  Boston  conven- 
tion committee,  delegates  to  the  16th 
biennial  c  onventlon  and  festival  of 
tine  National  .Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  got  down  to  business  in  the  Ho- 
tel Statler  this  forenoon  in  the  open- 
ing regular  sesssion. 

The  attendance  of  voting  delegates, 
singing  delegates  and  informal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  music  clubs  of  the 
Nation,  in  the  convention  hall  and 
other  divisions  of  this  great  musical 
conclave  totaled  over  1000,  and  more 
are  on  the  way. 

The  convention  and  festival  will  ex- 
tend through  next  Monday,  but  the 
delegates  will  not  all  leave  the  city 
until  after  the  next  day,  as  some  inter- 
esting tours  and  luncheons  are  planned 
for  that  day,  although  there  will  be  no 
business,  other  than  that  of  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Board, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  National 
Federation  of  Music,  Clubs  is  knawn 
throughout  thee  ountry  as  the  "best- 
dressed  convention"  anywhere.  There 
seemed  to  be  ample  justification  for 
this,  judged  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Statler  ballroom  this  forenoon,  with 
its  many  hundred  beautifully-gowned1 
women,  typifying  the  very  best  in  the 
modiste's  art. 


Endowment  Fund 

The  convention  session  opened1 
promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  with 
Mrs  Edgar  Still  man  Kelley  of  Oxford, 
O,  national  president,  in  the  chair. 
In  her  address  to  the  delegates,  Mrs 
Kelley  caused  a  thrill  of  unusual  in- 
terest when  she  announced  that  she 
had    taken    out    an    insurance    endow- 


MRS  J.    A.   JARDINE 
3d  Vice  President 

ment  policy  on  her  life,  for  $1000,  pay- 
able in  10  years,  with  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  National  Federation  as 
the  beneficiery.  * 

"I  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  this," 
said  Mrs  Kelley.  "I  have  10  friends 
who  haxe  agreed  to  do  the  same  thing 
s  othat  in  10  years,  the  federation  will 
receive  $11,000  for  the  endowment! 
fund.  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  idea; 
and  hope  other  members  of  the  feder- 
ation will  se  their  way  clear  to  aid  the 
endowment  fund  in  this  way." 

Mrs  Kelley  was  cordially  greeted  by 
the  delegates  as  she  took  charge  of  the. 
meeting.  A  matter  is  which  she  is 
deeply  concerned  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  fund  for  the  publication  of  the 
official  magazine  of  the  federation, 
which  she  stated,  cost  $1000  a  month 
to  prepare  and  print.  In  this  connec- 
tion, she  paid  high  praise  to  Mrs  Helen 
Morrison  Mills  of  Peoria,  111,  the  edi- 
tor, to  Miss  Williams  and  to  Kath- 
erlne  Gregg,  the  advertising  solicitor. 
Mrs  Kelley  stressed  the  work  of  the 
national  education  department  of  the 
Federation,  of  which  Mrs  Frank  A., 
Seiberling  of  Akron,  O,  is  chairman,1 
and  the  work  of  Mrs  Charles  Davis  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  national 
committee  on  American  music. 

Mrs  Kelley  spoke  of  the  great  need 
of  preserving  American  Indian  music 
and  of  reviving  the  interest  of  the 
young  American  Indian  in  the  music 
of  his   forefather. 

She  said  hundreds  of  young  Ameri- 
cans are  foregoing  their  interest  in 
Indian  music  in  favor  of  latter-day 
jazz.  She  said  a  Chicago  patron  of 
music  had  agreed  to  give  $100,000  to 
a  fund  for  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  song  lore,  if  the  wo»k 
can  be  organized  on  a  definite  basis. 

Mrs  Fisher's  Report 

Mrs  William'1  Arms  Fisher  of  Boston, 
first  vice  president  of  the  Federation 
and   general    chairman   of   the   Boston 


convention  committee,  through  whose 
effort  the  16th  biennial  was  brought 
to  Boston  for  the  first  time,  was  also 
given  a  very  warm  welcome  when  sha 
gave  her  report  on  the  two  years  labor 
of  this  hard-working  committee. 

Mrs  Fisher  gave  a  pleasing  descrip. 
tion  of  the  many  important  and  at- 
trative  musical  events  which  the  com- 
mittee has  planned  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  delegates  and  guests.  During 
the  past  two  years  she  has  traveled 
6800  miles  in  furthering  the  plans  for 
the  festival  features  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Boston  convention  committe 
Mrs  Fisher  said,  has  built  its  prograi 
around  a  choral  conclave,  to  shoT, 
the  result  and  progress  of  musica. 
endeavor  in  the  Unted  States.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  musical  organizations 
that  are  contributing  to  this,  the  most 
unusual  musical  feast  Boston  has  ever 
witnessed,  she  mentioned  the  chorus  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  which  refused  to  accept  a 
penny  from  the  Federation  and  has 
spent  $1000  to  put  its  program  across  in 
Jordan   Hall   this   afternoon. 

Mrs  Fisher  has  devoted  20  years  of 
service  to  the  National  Federation. 
The  report  she  submitted  this  fore- 
noon was  her  10th  biennial.  The  dele- 
gates and  guests  arose  and  a.pplauded 
her  as  she  concluded  her  report. 

Mrs  Russell  R.  Dorr,  federation  his- 
torian, after  outlining  the  numerous 
musical  contests  which  the  federation 
is  sponsoring  all  over  the  country,  read 
a  newspaper  clipping  under  a  Paris 
date  line,  in  which  Serge  Kousevitsky, 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, who  is  abroad  on  his  vaca- 
tion, recently  told  an  audience  in  Paris 
that  America  has  the  most  intense 
musical  development  of  any  country 
in  the  world  and  that  America  leads  in 
appreciation  of  good  music.  He  said  a 
great  musical  rennaissance  is  in  prog- 
ress in  this  country  and  that  American 
composers  no  longer  find  a  jazz  a 
suitable   medium. 

Another  interesting  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs  E.  J.  Ottaway  of  Port: 
Huron,  Mich,  second  vice  president, 
who  spoke  on  rules  and  regulations, 
and  later,  on  the  work  of  the  national 
extension  department.  New  clubs  were 
joining  the  federation  at  ths  rate  of 
1000  a  year,  she  said. 
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PLIND  MAN  RECEIVES 
OSTEOPATHY  DIPLOMA 


One  of  Class  of  20  Honored  at  Col- 
lege Exercises 

Arthur  D.  Katwick,  totally  blind,  re- 
feeived  his  diploma  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Osteopathy.  415  New- 
pury  street,  last  night.  Diplomas  were 
Awarded  to  20. 

The  conferring  of  degrees  was  made 
fey  President  Dr.  George  W.  Goode  and 
the  commencement  address  was  given 
by  Arthur  Miner  Lane,  who  discussed 
osteopathic  treatment.  Following  his 
address  the  Rev.  Wellington  C.  Pixter 
of  the  Starret  Memorial  Church,  Athol, 
gave  the  benediction. 


THE    WATERTOWN    SUN 

JUNE  13,  1929 

GRADUATION   JUNE   18TH 

AT   PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

Graduating  exercises  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution will  be  held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, Junth  ISth,  at  8  o'clock.  There 
are  12  graduates  in  the  class  of  1929, 
including  the  pianoforte,  normal,  and 
tuning  and  manual  training  depart- 
ments. Most  of  the  graduates  will 
read  essays. 


32*     WASHINGTON     STREET,    BOSTON,     MAW. 


dous  amount  of  reading  and  much  miscel- 
laneous   writini 

bool     i(  "'.     , l    within   a  year. 

lie    has   completed    a    novel    and   a  full- 
length  play  also. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

JUNE  14,  1929 

GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


s7 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  14,  1929 

Blind  Preacher 

to  Be  Ordained 

Poetry  and  preaching  are  combined  by 
Eino  H.  Friberg,  Boston  University  blind 
graduate,  who  will  be  ordained  tomorrow 
in  the  New-Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  the  Swedenborgians  are  holding 
their  annual  convention. 

"Sparks,"  a  volume  of  poetry,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Friberg  three  years 
ago.  Since  then  he  nas  been  a  graduate 
student    at    Harvard    University    and   at 


the  same  time  has  taken  the  course  at 
the  New-Church  School  in  Cambridge. 
He  is  to  receive  his  diploma  next  Wednes- 
day. During  the  past  winter  Mr.  Friborg 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
preacher,  acting  as  supply  pastor,  and 
journeying  week-ends  to  many  places  in 
New  England,  including  Portland  and 
Bath,  Me.,  Brockton  and  Waltham. 

Mr.  Friberg,  now  twenty-eight,  was 
born  in  Finland,  came  to  this  country 
as  a  child  and  was  blinded  in  an  accident 
at  the  age  of  seven  years.  He  has  a 
dozen  brothers  and  sisters,  some  of  whom 
are  still  of  school  age  and  living  with 
their  parents  on  their  farm  in  West- 
minster. He  attended  Perkins  institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Watertown  ar,d 
was  graduated  from  Watertown  High 
School  before  matriculating  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University, 
from  which  he  received  his  A.  B.  cegree 
in  1924.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  .lacklin  Fri- 
berg, was  a  classmate  both  in  high 
school  and  at  college.  She  ■•eceived  her 
A.  B.  in  1926.  She  is  of  Finnish  parent- 
age,  though  born  in  this  country. 

ilr.   Friberg,  who  has   dons  a  tremen- 


Graduating  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  Tuesday  evening, 
June  18  at  8.00  p.  m. 

The  following  program  will  be 
presented: 
Chorus,  "Jam  Vltae  Flumina" 

(from  Phoenix  Expirans) 

George  \V.  Chadwick 
Essays: 

"Boston  in  1630,"     Doris  Miriam  SUipp 
"The  Boyhood  of  Oliver  Goldsmith," 

Alice  Lombard  Coaklcy 
"The   Girlhood    of   Jane    Austen," 

Jean  Gertrude  McMeekin 
"Longfellow  at  Home," 

Irene  Marie  Duquette 
Aria,   "With   Verdure   Clad." 
]     (from  The  Creation)  Haydn 

Doris  Miriam   Skipp 
Essays : 
"Problems  of  Placement  and  Employ- 
ment for  the  Blind," 

James  E.   Hannon 
"Toleration  and  Unification," 

Armand  Joseph  Michaud 
"Poultry  at  Perkins," 

Horatio  William  Hendrick 
"The  Necessity  for  Physical  Education 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind," 

Mathew    DeMartino 

"A  New  Step  in  Motion  Pictures," 

Philip   E.   Pofcher 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and 

Certificates 

Chorus,  "The  Lost  Chord,"  Sullivan 

The  list  of  graduates  follows: 

Alice  Lombard 
Mathew  DeMartino 
Irene  Marie  Doquette 
James  E.  Hannon 
Horatio  William  Hendrick 
Jean   Gertrude   McMeekin 
Armand   Joseph    Midland 
Philip  E.  Pofcher 
Doris  Miriam  Skipp 

Certificates  from  the  Pianoforte 
Normal   Department 

Dorothy  Mae  Hinckley 
Marie  Elizabeth  Thibeau 

Certificates  from  the  Pianoforte 
Tuning   Department 
Charles  Danielian 
Mathew  De  Martino 
John  P.  Egan 
James  E.  Hannon 

Certificates    from    the    Manual 
Training   Department 

Irene  Marie  Duguette 
Jean  Gertrude  McMeekin 

A  choir  of  100  voices  from  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  gave  a 
program  in  Jordan  hall  Monday 
afternoon  directed  by  E.  L.  Gar- 
diner, assisted  by  Augusto  Vanni- 
ni  at  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  held  in  Boston. 

The  girls  primary  department  of 
Perkins  gave  a  very  entertaining 
operetta  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  last 
week  Wednesday  in  their  hall. 

The  Perkins  alumnae  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  the  Institution 
last  Thursday  in  an  all-day  ses- 
sion ending  in  the  evening  with  a 
very  delightful  hour  spent  with 
the  faculty.  Members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  entertained  the  guests 
with  musical  numbers  and  read- 
ings. All  the  officers  of  the  alum- 
nae were  re-elected  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  members  on  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Miss  Hazen's  pupils  gave  a  dra- 


matic   recital    on    Friday    evening 
which   was  much  enjoyed. 

Saturday  evening  the  class  !n 
corrective  speech  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  teacher  Miss  Plade- 
Iand  gave  an  entertains 

Annual    picnics   have   been   held 
by  the  different  departments  and 
all  have  been  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Tuesday    evening    the    girls   de- 
partment held  their  annual  swim- 
ming meet  with  a  large  crowd  in 
attendance.     Barbara  Farnum  was 
the  highest  scorer. 
Plunge     for     Distance — Won     by 
Barbara  Farnum;  Martha  Wool- 
son,  second. 
Backstroke — Won  by  Rena  Guern- 
sey; Phyllis  Williams,  second. 
Feetstroke — Phyllis  Williams  and 
Barbara   Farnum   tied   for   first. 
Sidestroke — Won     by     B  e  r  n  i  c  e 
Young;     Barbara    Farnum    sec- 
ond. 
Breaststroke — Won  by  Len  Guern- 
sey;  Gertrude  Wilcox  second. 
Miss  Mary  Ferguson,  swimming 
instructor,   and   Abe  Snyder   were 
in  charge  of  the  meet. 

With  the  winning  of  the  swim- 
ming meet  Fisher  cottage  was 
awarded  the  cup  for  all  athletic 
points  during  the  year. 

The  Howe  Reading  Club  held 
their  annual  picnic  at  Beaver 
Brook  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Members  of  the  Harvard  class 
have  left  for  their  homes.  The 
Portarican  girls  left  Wednesday 
as  did  a  young  woman  from  Hono- 
lulu who  goes  back  to  teach  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Honolulu. 
Miss  Margaret  Miller  left  Wed» 
nesday  to  sail  on  Friday  from 
Montreal  for  a  vacation  in  Europe. 
Graduation  exercises  will  be 
held  next  Tuesday  the  pupils  leav- 
ing for  their  homes  soon  after. 


Poet-Preacher 

Will  Be  Or  darned 

at  Neighbor 

Church 

A  blind  poet-preacher  is  among 
the  Swedenborgian  ministerial  stu- 
dents who  will  be  ordained  tomor- 
row at  the  Church  of  the  Neighbor, 
Clark  st.  and  Monroe  pi.,  where  this 
denomination  is  holding  its  annual 
national  convention.  Mr.  Friberg  is 
the  author  of  "Sparks,"  a  volume  of 
verse,  published  three  years  ago. 

Eino  H.  Friberg.  Finnish-bom 
youth  who  was  blinded  in  an  acci- 
dent seven  years  after  he  had  come 
to  this  country  with  his  parents, 
holds  an  A.B.  degree  from  Boston 
University.  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
He  was  graduated  in  1924.  Previ- 
ously he  attended  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Watertown. 
Mass.,  and  Watertown  High  School. 
He  has  been  taking  graduate  courses 
in  philosophy  at  Harvard  University 
for  several  years,  at  the  same  time 


attending  the  New  Church  School 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  which  ho 
will  be  graduated  next  week.  Dur- 
ing his  combined  Harvard  and  semi- 
nary course  this  year  he  has 
been  acting  as  a  supply  preacher, 
journeying  weekends  to  Portland 
and  Bath,  Me.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  and 
to  other  places,  usually  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Jacklin  Pri- 
berg,  who  was  a,  classmate  with  him 
both  in  high  school  and  college. 

Besides  the  volume  of  poetry  al- 
ready published,  under  the  title  of 
"Sparks,"  Mr.  Friberg  has  written  a 
novel  and  play,  not  yet  published, 
and  has  another  group  of  poems 
which  he  hopes  to  have  published  in 
another  year. 

Mr.  Friberg  was  born  in  Finland 
28  years  ago,  but  came  to  the  United 
States  when  a  mere  baby  with  his 
parts  who  now  have  12  other  chil- 
dren, of  whom  a  brother  and  four 
sisters  are  now  living  in  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.  His  parents  have  a 
farm  at  Westminster,  Mass. 

Mr.  Friberg's  wife  sailed  for  Fin- 
land two  weeks  ago  with  her  mother 
to  visit  her  half-brother,  Dr,  K.  W. 
Rauhala,  a  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity at  Helsinki,  and  other  rela- 
tives. 

Mr.  Friberg  is  now  attending  the 
Brooklyn  convention,  staying  at  the 
Leverick.  Towers  Hotel,  with  the- 
other  Swedenborgian  delegates  and 
ministers. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

GIVES  13  DIPLOMAS 

The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Water- 
town  were  held  yesterday  in  the  hall  of 
the  institution  with  13  receiving  diplo- 
mas for  various  types  of  manual  training. 
There  were  songs  by  the  institution  cho- 
rus and  essays  by  10  of  the  graduating 
class.  The  address  and  presentation  of 
'diplomas  was  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Edward  E.  Allen. 


THE    WATERTOVVN    SUN 

JUNE  20,  1929 

WATERTOWN  HIGH 
TALENTED  BLIND 
YOUTH  ORDAINED 

Poetry  and  preaching  are  combined 
by  Elno  H.  Friberg,  Boston  "Univer- 
sity blind  graduate,  who  was  ordained 
Saturday,  June  15,  in  the  New- 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Swed- 
enborgian annual  convention,  says 
the  Boston  Transcript. 

"Sparks,"  a  volume  of  poetry,  wasl 
published  by  Mr.  Friberg  three  years 
ago.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  grad- 
uate student  at  Harvard  University 
and  at  the  same  time  has  taken  the 
course  at  the  New-Church  School  in 
Cambridge  where  he  received  his 
diploma  Wednesday.  During  the  past1 
winter  Mr.  Friberg  has  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  preacher,  acting 
as  supply  pastor,  and  journeying 
week-ends  to  many  places  in  New 
England,  including  Portland  and 
Bath,   Me.,   Brockton  and  Waltham. 

Mr.  Friberg,  now  twenty-eight,  was 
born  in  Finland,  came  to  this  country 
as  a  child  and  was  blinded  in  an  acci- 
dent at  the  age  of  seven  years.  He 
has  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters, 
.some  of  whom  are  still  of  school  age 


and  living  with  their  parents  on  their 
farm  in  Westminster.  He  attended 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown  and  was  graduated  from 
Watertown  High  School  before  mat- 
riculating at  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Boston  University,  from  which 
he  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1924. 
His  wife,  Elizabeth  Jacklin  Friberg, 
was  a  classmate  both  in  high  school 
and  at  college.  She  received  her  A. 
B.  in  1926.  She  is  of  Finnish  parent- 
age, though  born  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Friberg,  who  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  reading  and 
much  miscellaneous  writing,  hopes  to 
have  another  book  of  poems  pub- 
lished within  a  year.  He  has  com- 
pleted a  novel  and  a  full-length  play 
also. 

Mrs.  Friberg  (nee  Jacklin)  is  now 
visiting  with  her  mother  for  the  sum- 
mer in  Finland,  where  her  half- 
brother,  Dr.  K.  W.  Rauhala,  is  a  pro- 
fessor  in   the   university   at   Helsinki. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 
JUNE  21,  1929 

GRADUATION  AT 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

A  very  pretty  graduation  exer- 
cise took  place  in  Dwight  Hall 
Perkins  Institution  Tuesday  even- 
ing, June  18  when  nine  pupils 
graduated  and  16  received  certi- 
ficates in  three,  departments. 

Relatives  and  friends  gathered 
at  the  hall  and  listened  to  a  de- 
lightful program  with  an  open- 
ing chorus  "Jam  Vitae  Flumina" 
and  closing  chorus  "The  Lost; 
Chord"  by  the  pupils  of  whom 
about  .75  were  seated  on  the  stage. 
Sullivan's  "Lost  Chord"  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  rendered. 

The  audience  was  most  appre- 
ciative and  the  essays  were  splen- 
did. 

The  young-  ladies  were  show- 
ered with  lovely  bouquets,  Miss 
McMeekin  being  nearly  lost  in  a 
bower  of  blossoms. 

Those  receiving  diplomas  and 
certificates   were: 

Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1929 
Alice   L.    Coakley      Horatio  W.  Hendrick 
Matthew  DeMartino  Jean  G.  McMeekin 
Irene  M.  Duquette      Armand  J.  Michaud 
James  E.  Hannon       Philip   E.   Pofcher 
Doris  M.   Skipp 
Certificates   from    the 
Pianoforte    Normal    Department 
Dorothy  M.  Hinckley  Marie  E.  Thibeau 
Certificates  from   the 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Department 
Charles  Danielian      Matthew  DeMartino 
John  P.  Egan  James  E.  Hannon 

Certificates   from  the 
Manual  Training  Department 
Irene  M.  Duquette      Jean  G.  McMeekin 

The  wall  lights  were  decorated 
in  the  class  colors,  blue  and  gold. 
The  class  flower  was  sweet  pea 
and  class  motto  "Non  rivo  sed 
renio." 

The  boys  of  the  graduating 
class  (A  Perkins  held  their  recep- 
tion and  dance  last  Saturday  even- 
ing and  the  girls  of  the  class  held 
theirs  on  Monday  night. 

The  boys  alumni  association 
held  their  all  day  meeting  on1 
Wednesday. 

The  pupils  left  on  Tuesday  af- 
ter the  graduation  exercises. 
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BLIND  STUDENT 
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Norwood  Youth  with  Har- 
vard Degree  to  Continue 
Education 


HANDICAP  REQUIRED 
MUCH  EXTRA  WORK 


At  this  time  of  year  there  is  heaped 
on  every  college  graduate  a  multiplicity 
of  congratulations  following  commence- 
ment activities  and  each  of  the  gradu- 
ates, no  doubt,  experiences  a  jusfsenss 
of  pride  and  personal  satisfaction  at. 
the  completion  of  four  years  of  inten- 
sive training.  With  a  greater  feeling 
of  satisfaction  and  personal  pride, 
though  a  remarkably  modest  one,  Jerome 
Augustine  Penderg-st,  24-year-old  blind 
student  at  Harvard  University,  received 
his  degree  of  B.  S.  at  the  293rd  com- 
mencement last  Thursday.  Young  Pen- 
dergast  is  the  son  of  Town  Clerk  and 
Mrs.  James  E.  Pendergast  of  Pleasant 
street,  Norwood. 

To  Pendergast  it  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  hard  work  with  little 
time  for  anything  but  intensive  study. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Norwood  grammar  schools,  the  Massa- 
chuseets  school  for  the  blind  and  Norwood 
high  school,  from  where  he  entered 
Harvard.  At  Harvard  Pendergast  ma- 
jored in  municipal  government,  which 
Included  general  history  and  economics. 
His  othe  subjects  were  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish literature.  German  and  Franch,  the 
latter  he  is  able  to  speak  fluently. 

Referring  to  his  years  at  college  in 
his  talk  to  a  Herald  reporter,  Pender-, 
gast  explained:  "I  look  back  upon  those 
years  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  pride. 
and  my  degree,  I  treasure  it,  not.  lor 
the  sake  of  flashing  it  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  as  the  reward  for  con- 
tinued and  unseasing  effort  on  my 
part." 

While  at  Harvard,  Pendergast  had 
little  time  for  anything  but  study  after 
the  regular  class  hours.  Although  he 
never  practiced  "burning  the  midnight 
oil,"  his  loss  of  sight  added  hours 
every  day  to  the  process  of  study. 

In  class  work  at  lectures  he  used  a' 
Braille  slate  to  take  notes  and  these 
would  all  have  to  be  transcribed  on  the 
Braille  writer  which  works  on  the  style 
of  a  typewriter,  printing  dots  instead  of 
words,  which  are  read  by  the  hand.  The 
transcription,  alone,  required  many 
hours  each  day. 

TOOK  EXAMS  IN  ROOM 

The  school  for  the  blind  and  the 
Brooks  House  provided  readers  for  Pen- 
dergast and  each  day  he  would  sit  and 
listen  for  hours  while  these  professional 
readers  went  over  the  required  subjects. 
Regular  hours  were  arranged  for  the 
readers  and  generally  his  few  leisure 
hours  were  spent  with  a  fellow  student, 
reviewing  some  of  the  more  important 
subjects.  All  of  his  final  examinations 
were  given  to  him  in  his  private  room 
where  a  special  proctor  was  assigned  to 
him.  His  written  examinations  were 
completed  on  the  typewriter,  at  which 
the  youth  is  skilled. 

The  young  student  looks  forward  to 
tntering  Harvard  law  school  in  the  fall 
and  though  he  has  been  advised  that 
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CONCERT 


BY 


ROBERT  BARRETT,  Baritone 
RUTH  BARRETT,  Pianist 

AND 

MANUEL  RUBIN,  Pianist 

COL(^AJ^THEATRE 

FRIDAY  EVENWJOlf.  19,  1929 

AT  8.30  O'CLOCK 


PROGRAMME 


Pilgrim's  Song, 
Trees, 
Spring  Song, 


Mr.  Barrett 


The  Butterfly, 

The  Evening  Star  (Tannhauser) 

Sonata  Op.  13, 

Allegro  malto  e  con  brio 
Miss  Barrett 


Tschaikowsky 

Rasback 

Mackenzie 

Lavelle 

Wagner-Liszt 

Beethoven 


Eliland, 


Alexander  von  Fielitz 


Silent  Woe 
Frauenwoerth 
Sprays  of  Roses 
Secret  Greetings 
On  the  Strand 
Child  Voices 
By  Moonlight 
Dreams  of  Roaming 
Anathema 
Resignation 

Mr.  Barrett 

Sonata  Op.  27,  No.  2, 

Adagio  sostenuto 
Allegretto 
Presto  Agitato 

Mr.  Rubin 

Yeoman's  Wedding  Song, 
Tally-ho  !     - 
Good-bye  ! 

Mr.  Barrett 


Beethoven 


Poniatowsky 
Leoni 
Tosti 


J 
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JEROME   A.  PENDERGAST 

Norwood     youth     who     was     graduated 

from  Harvard  last  week  and  will  enter 

Harvard   law  school  next  fall. 

it  will  be  an  extremely  tedious  task, 
his  heart  is  set  on  it.  Professors  at  the 
university  have  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  most  of  the  average  law  student's 
day  is  spent  in  study  and  this  together 
jWith  the  transcription  on  his  part  will 
'present  an  almost  impossible  task.  How- 
ever, he  cannot  be  discouraged  and  re- 
lates that  to  his  knowledge,  a  blind 
youth  by  the  name  of  Plunkett.  son  of 
Admiral  Plun'.iett.  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  law  school  in  1918  and  he 
'cok~.  forward  to  being  the  second  grad- 
uate. Questioned  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  hard  for  him  to  be  admitted  he  jok- 
ingly remarked,  "The  trouble  will  not 
be  in  getting  in.  but  in  staying  in." 

At  Harvard,  the  same  as  in  Norwood, 
he  found  little  trouble  in  gett.ng  around. 
From  his  dormitory  in  the  "Yard"  he 
had  the  whole  layout,  of  the  campus 
pretty  well  in  mind  and  when  he  did 
wander  from  the  beaten  track,  Har- 
vard men  were  only  too  willing  to  give 
him  a  hand. 

FELLOW  STUDENTS  HELPED 

The  well-known  Harvard  spirit  al- 
ways prevailed  upon  Pendergast  and 
though  he  never  had  become  intimate 
with  the  majority  of  the  boys,  there 
were  a  considerable  number  who  gave 
regularly  of  their  time  each  week  to 
read  to  him.  In  his  senior  year  many 
more  of  his  classmates  were  added  to 
'his  list  of  readers,  many  of  them  ex- 
plaining that  they  would  have  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  in  the  previous 
years  but  di.d  not  like  to  appear  too 
forward,  thinking  that  he  might  be  sen- 
sitive. 

Referring  to  his  loss  of  sight,  Pender- 
gast tells  many  amusing  incidents  about 
the  boys  at  Harvard.  Not  wishing  to 
hurt  him  the  majority  would  always 
ask.  "How  long  have  you  been  in  this 
condition?"  "What  condition?"  he  would 
ask,  kidding  them  until  they  would 
Anally  come  out  point  blank,  "Well,  how 
long  have  you  been  blind''" 

When  he  was  13  years  old  he  lost  his 
sight  while  playing  with  gunpowder. 
He  and  an  older  brother  were  "stuffing 
the  powder  in  a  bicycle  pump  when  it 
suddenly  exploded.  As  he  explains,  it 
was  only  the  previous  day  in  grammar 

uT^\Cl?SS^d£em  readinS  •boat 
the    Swiss    family,    Robinson,    and    his 

teacher.    Miss    McCarthy,    warned    the 

class  about  playing  with  gunpowder 

During  his  summer  vacations  he  has 

done    considerable     hand     cane     wort 

"People  often  ask   me   whv  I  want  to 

go  further  in  school,  when  I  am  sup- 


posedly  skilled  at  cane  work,"  he  re- 
marked. "However,  that  can  be  ex- 
plained easily.  It  takes  a  whole  day  to 
finish  one  of  these  chairs  as  you  see 
here  and  as  I  only  charge  two  dollars, 
the  work  Is  hardly  remunerative." 
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FOUR  GIRLS  WIN 
CRABTREE  PRIZE 

First    Scholarship    Under 

Fund  Awarded  at  N.  E. 

Conservatory 


Sf 


EXERCISES  CLOSE 

ACADEMIC  YEAR 


500  are  making  teh   trip   of  whom  about 

i   at  New  York, 
boardod   i  ■  at   New  York. 

Among  those  embarking:  here  will  be 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  \V.  Allen  of  ArllVis- 
ion,   their  daughters   Doris  and   Dorothy; 
nl  A.  Shepherd  ot  Newton;  Mr.  an.l 
Mrs.  J.   t,.   Robinson  or  Cambridge 
Jeanette  Nelson  of  Boston;  Stanton 
of    Washington,    D.   C;   Harold   B. 
and   F.    l».   Sherman   of  Providence;  MiM 
iSSSJSa     ''      Dant;worthy    and     Mlw'    Wll 
h'-lrnina.    Hun,l,oi-i    f,r    W;,-.,.,-  .,-■  .  - 

Newton  of   Bo-ton:  f'harl<-    '  .  hall   of 

Brooklirx-:    Mrs.    Pitts    V. 
tonvjlir;  Misses  Caroline  and  Sally  Drew- 
Mrs.    William    H.   Cutler  and   Miss   Rosa- 
■mond   Cutler  of   Boston;  :  orence 

and  Alice  L.  Bryan  of  West  Medford. 


With  announcement  of  the  award 
for  the  first  time  of  four  scholarships 
for  young  women  students  under  the 
Lotta  Educational  Fund,  established  by 
will  of  Lotta  Crabtree,  the  probating 
of  which  was  announced  from  San 
Francisco  yesterday,  with  assignment 
of  the  Endicott  prizes  In  composition 
and  several  major  scholarships,  an 
address  on  the  relationship  of  the  arte 
to  the  community  by  Atty.-Gen. 
Warner  and  a  concert  by  selected 
soloists  and  the  Conservatory  orchestra 
the  academic  year  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  came  to  an  end  yesterday. 

The  first  recipients  of  Income  from 
the  fund  of  $25,000  through  which  Miss 
Crabtree  showed  her  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  musical  students  are  Vera 
Melone.  an  organ  pupil;  Amelia  Lavino 
and  Elinor  Carter,  pianists,  and  Mae 
Taylor,  vocalist, 

AWARDS  FOB  SONGS 

Endlcott  prizes  in  composition  were 
awarded  for  an  orchestral  piece  to 
Elisabeth  Joanne  Schultz;  for  a  group 
of  songs,  to  Robert  Ewing;  a  special 
prize,  to  Edward  Jenkins. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

JUNE  28,  1929 

Miss  Loomer  of  Palfrey  st,  a 
nurse  at  Perkins  Institution  left 
this  week  for  Nova  Scotia  where 
she  well  spend  the  summer. 


^ails  Tonight  for 
North  ^ape  Cruise 

Steamship   Calgaric   of   the   Whte   Star 

in„  s  Tiavel  Service,  is  scheduled  to  At 
rive  at  Commonwealth  Pier.  South  Bos 
on  about  7  o'clock  this  evening To  em- 
bark passengers  for  a  special  oVuise  to 
Ice  alld  and  the  North  Cape,  J^o Ava 
The-  itinerary  will  include  calls  at  pom 
>n  Iceland,  Norway  and  Sweden  Den 
mark,  Scotland.  France  and  En-land" 
covering    11,000    miles    along    the    Arctic 

crulsVwin6  N°rth  Cape  °" Europe t?  e 

c.uise    will    occupy    five    weeks.      About 
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Ernest  C.  Witham,  Director  of 
Research  at  Wilmington,  Del, 

To  Join  Rutgers  Teaching  Staff 


Ernest  C.  Witham,  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
public  schools  for  the  past  eight 
years,  who  will  accept  a  position 
as  associate  professor  of  education 
at  Rutgers  University  in  the  fall, 
will  have  regular  classes  during  the 
academic  year  and  summer  session, 
and  will  also  have  charge  of  several 
extension  classes  for  teachers,  which 
are  given  on  the  campus  during  the 
college  year. 

Mr.  Witham  has  attained  national 
prominence  in  educational  circles 
through  the  perfection  of  a  series 
of  standardized  tests  from  which 
accurate  statistics  may  be  easily 
compiled.  He  has  written  several 
books    dealing   with    research    work. 

An  important  phase  of  Mr.  With- 
am's  work  in  the  research  field  has 
been  the  attendance  statistics  corn- 
spiled  over  a  long  period.  With  his 
"staff  of  assistants,  he  occupied  an 
office  at  the  Wilmington  High 
School,  the  walls  of  which  were 
lined  on  all  sides  with  charts  .and 
graphs  dealing  with  virtually  every 
phase  of  school  work  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Witham  was  born  at  West 
Gray,  Maine,  October  6,  1880,  a  son 
of  Alphonso  Nelson  Witham,  a  phy- 
sician of  that  place,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Witham.  A  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  was  conferred  on  him  at 


Tuffs  College  in  1904.  He  later  stud- 
died  at  the  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  and  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Has   Wide    Experience 

He  was  principal  of  the  John  A. 
Andrew  School  at  Whidam,  .  Me.,  j 
from  1904  to  1905  and  was  sub- 1 
master  at  the  Hudson,  Mass.,  high 
school  for  a  year  following.  He  was 
principal  of  the  boys'  department  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Massachusetts  from  1906  to  1909 
and  was  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  Conway-Bartlett-Madison  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire  from  1909 
to  1912.  He  was  also  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  Southampton, 
Conn.,  from  1912  to  1922,  and  of 
Putnam,  Conn.,  for  a  period  follow- 
ing  this. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  of 
School  Superintendents,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
the  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity  and 
the  National  Association  of  Direc- 
tors  of  Educational  Research. 

He  is  author  of  "Standard  Geog- 
raphy Tests,"  "Witham's  Silent 
Reading  and  English  Vocabularly 
Tests,"   and    "Geography   Notebook." 


Al^u,  ca.u.<T  Q.vA.e.N  M.^onTNaV 

rain  fob 

^P]fG  YEAR 

"  ALAMOGDKDO,  July  8  W> — 
Superintendent  P.  A.  Smoll  hasj 
announced  that  the  faculty  forj 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. 
has  been  completed  for  the  next 
year- 
Professor  Harold  J.  Hebbeln 
will  again  be  principal,  and  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Gould,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  has  been 
added  to  the  high  school  force.  She 
h2^hft^~ss^etet«4-+fi-he«t«  teach- 
ing for  the  blind  in.  California. 

Oscar  L.  Newman,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  South  Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind  for  four  years 
will  become  eighth  grade  teacher 
and  senior  boys  supervisor.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  th»  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind  and  has  had  three  years 
training  at  Iowa  State  Normal. 

Miss  Goldle  Parker,  who  was 
head  of  the  violin  department  of 
Davis-Elkins  college  at  Elkins,  Va., 
during  the  past  year,  will  take 
charge  of  the  violin  and  orchestra 


departments,  succeeding  Miss  Pau- 
line Shoup  who  was  married  last 
week. 

Miss  Jane  Bessey  who  also  was 
married  recently  will  be  succeeded 
In  the  kindergarten  department  by 
Miss  Ruth  Greeley  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  a  kindergarten  school  in 
Boston,  and  has  had  special  train- 
ing at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  ths 
Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass. 

Miss  Dois  Fitkins,  a  graduate /of 
the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
of  Iowa  Normal  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  girls  industrial  and  physical 
education  department.  Miss  Ivy 
Sullivan  is  also  a  new  member  of 
the  faculty.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Valley  City  Normal,  North  Dakota, 
and  has  been  a  student  at  Perkins 
institute. 

The  remainder  of  the  faculty  wil 
be  the  same  as  last  year. 
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Perkins  chimes  were  rung  last 
Monday  afternoon  during  the 
funeral  services  of  Mr.  Young,  an 
8  0  year  old  gentleman  who  1 ived 
across  the  river  from  the  Insti- 
tution.    The  request  was  made  by 

e  family  as  Mr.  Young  used  to 
sit  by  the  window  every  Sunday 
morning  and  listen  to.th^m.  The 
chimes  were  played  by  Mr.  Aivn 
Vance. 


THE     BOSTON     HERALD, 
JULY     22,     1929 

LINDNESS  FAILS 

TO  HALT  CAREER 


Brockton  Boy's  Marks  at 

Perkins  Institution  Fit 

Him  for  B.  U. 


HANNON  ALSO  STARS 
IN  TRACK  EVENTS 


Although  deprived  of  his  sight  from 
early  childhood  by  cataracts  of  the  eyes, 
James  E.  Hannon  has  .nevertheless, 
completed  his  regular  grammar  school 
and  high  school  courses  with  marks 
which  will  admit  him  to  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  this 
fall. 

And  not  only  has  he  been  an  honor 
pupil  in  his  studies,  but  he  has  also 
managed  to  develop  himself  as  a  stellar 
track  performer,  a  piano  tuner  and  re- 
pairer and  an  expert  typist,  during  his 
attendance  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Watertown. 

Perkins  is  a  co-educational  school  for 
the_  blind  with  about  160  pupils.  Boys 
and"  girls  are  entirely  separated  both  in 
studies  and  living  quarters,  the  student 
body  being  housed  in  13  cottages,  each 
in  charge  of  its  master  or  matron.  Each 
cottage  has  its  own  dining  room,  and 
1929  finds  the  institution  completing  its 
100th  year. 

James  Hannon,  having  completed 
four  years  of  English,  two  of  French, 
one  of  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,' history 
and  civics,  and  manual  training,  is 
studying  French  and  algebra  this  sum- 
mer before  entering  Boston  University. 
He  has,  of  course,  mastered  the  Braille 
system  of  touch  reading  by  raised  dots, 
the  accepted  method  of  teaching  the 
blind.  And  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  foreign  language  books  are  avail- 
able in  Braille,  he  has  been  greatly 
aided  in  his  language  studies  by  that 
system. 

WINS  TRACK  HONORS 
The  track  events  at  Perkins  are  sev- 
en in  number  and  "Jimmy",  after  being 
the  school's  star  for  two  years,  became 
the  captain  of  the  track  team  last 
spring,  and  as  high  scorer,  won  the 
school's  annual  contest  with  the  New 
York  City  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
track  events  were:  50-yard  dash,  100- 
yard  dash,  shot  put,  standing  high 
jump,  hop-skip-and-jump,  and  two 
broad  jumps. 

The  lower  school  at  Perkins,  where 
Jimmy  spent  four  years,  gives  a  blind 
youth  the  equivalent  of  six  years  of 
public  school  work.  After  completing 
this  work,  he  entered  the  upper  depart- 
ment of  the  institution,  where  work  of 
the  three  remaining  grammar  school 
years  and  four  years  of  high  school 
work  is  available.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  work  wherein  the  pupil  can 
capitalize  his  rapidly  increasing  sense 
of  touch,  such  as  manual  training, 
typewriting  and  so  on.  The  course  in 
piano  tuning  enables  the  student  to 
tune  any  type  of  piano,  upright,  grand, 
or  player  piano. 

James  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mr?. 
Martin  Hannon  of  8  Moreland  street. 
Brockton.  He  is  19,  and  if  successful 
in  his  work  at  the  College  of  Liber ?-\ 
Arts,  he  hopes  to  continue  through  r  • 
B.  U.  School  of  Law. 
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JULY      10,      1929 

Thp  Gypsy  programme  ami  the  White- 
house  programme  were  last  night  a 
great  deal  like  two  peas  in  a  pod.  The 
one,  from  WBAF-WEE],  the  other 
W.iZ-WBZA,  hotli  orchestral  concerts  in 
the  main  and  both  drawing  from  the 
Earns  musical  sources  for  their  material. 
Together  they  provided  a  superb  single 
programme.  The  choice  fulfilled,  It 
seemed,  the  most  exacting  tastes  for 
those  folk  whose  musical  interests  cen- 
tre in  the  ultra-popular  classics.  If.  at 
the  moment,  the  Gypsy  programme's 
I  cnor  pang  the  flower  song  from  Bizet's 
"Carmen,"  the  Whitehouse  programme 
offered  a  Mendelssohnlan  piece.  Pick  as 
ion  please.  Or.  if  the  Whitehouse  pro- 
gramme, played  "Estralita,"  of  which 
many  are  now  surfeited,  the  Gypsy 
programme  countered  with  a  Bolero  or 
the  "Romance"  of  Ruhenstein. 
*  *  *  • 
Original  items  of  a  sort  in  both.  The 
blind  composer  dohn  J.  Duffy,  was  rep- 
resented, , Alvin  'Bach  said  for  the  first 
time  ou  radio,  in  his  work:  "Summer 
Idyll."  a  pastoral  trifle,  charming  as  its 
title,  with  a  certain  poetical  restful- 
ftess  that  it  seems  to  us  none  can  cap- 
lure  out  of  the  surrounding  scene  and 
put  down  on  paper  in  quite  this  way  un- 
less gifted  with  that  sensitive  inner 
vision    often    called    "genius." 

Air.  Duffy  is  not  well  known,  hut  it 
occurred  to  us  "he  certainly  ought  to 
be.  And  purely  on  his  merits  as  a  com- 
poser. 

There  was  not  enough  here  to  make 
a  complete  judgment,  but  sufficient  to 
reveal  that  Mr.  Duffy  has  the  feel  of 
the  public  pulse— music  of  the  modern 
school  with  not  too  exalted  pretensions. 
Again  in  the  Gypsy  programme  the 
original  Item  was  to  be  found  in  a 
Harry  Horlick  arrangement  of  Fres- 
man's  "Caprice  de  Ballerini"— fanciful, 
darting,  uncertain,  and  delightful  ballet 
music. 


THE  UNITED  OPINION, 
BRADFORD,  VERMONT, 
JULY  26,  1929. 
BARRETT  CONCERT 


On  Friday  evening,  July  19th  Rob- 
ert Barrett,  Ruth  Barrett  and  Manuel 
Rubin  gave  their  second  annual  con- 
cert in  the  Colonial  Theatre  to  a 
capacity  house,  It  was  an  evening  of 
real  musical  talent  —  a  musical  treat- 
The  artists  are  all  young  people  and 
entered  into  the  program  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  this  age  of  jazz  it  is 
a  bit  unusual  to  have  a  clasical  or 
semi-classical  program  but  the  immedi- 
ate and  prolonged  applause  proved 
that  good  music  still  pleases,  Robert 
Barrett  has  a  splendid  baritone  voice, 
clear,  full,  rich  and  flexible,  He  gave 
;  three  groups  of  songs,  the  first  being 
i  Pilgrim's  Song  Tschaikowsky,  Trees, 
[Rasback,  Spring  Song,  Mackenzie; 
the  second  group  was  E'iland  by 
Alexander  Von  Fielitz  a  suit  of  ten 
short  numbers;  the  third  group,  the 
concluding  number,  was  the  Yeoman's 
Wedding  Song,  Poniatowsky,  Tally-ho, 
Leoni,  Good-bye,  Tosti.  Miss  Ruth 
Barrett  gave  a  group  of  piano  solos 
consisting  of  The  Butterfly,  Lavelle 
The  Evening  Star,  Wagner-Liszt, 
Sonata  Op  13,  Beethoven  in  a  most 
charming  manner.  Manuel  Rubin  play- 
ed Beethoven's  Sonata  Op.  27,  No  2, 
with  fine  understanding  and  skill. 
Both  he  and  Miss  Ruth  did  excellent 
work  in  accompanying  Robert  Barrett, 
We  hope  that  this  concert  may  con- 
tinue to  be  an  annual  summer  event 
in  Bradford. 

Those  from  here  who  attended  the 
concert  given  bv  Robert  Barrett  "rd 
sister  and  Manuel  Reubin  at  Bradford 
the  19th  were  ..very  enthusiastic  over 
the  enjoyment,  and  wonder  how  one 
cou'd  accomplish  such  music  without 
eyes,  for  though  Mr  Barrett's  voice  :s 
a  natural' gift  and  a  wonderful  one.  he 
does  play  his  own  accompaniment,  but 
naturally  prefers  an  accompanist  and 
has  one  in  his  gifted  friend,  Mr 
Rubin,  We  hope  to  hear  them  when- 
ever they  come  to  Bradford. 
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BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 


JULY    13,    1929 


To  Aid  a  Blind  Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  again  appeal  for  help  in  financ- 
ing a  blind  student  through  Tufts  Col- 
lege? Thanks  to  interested  friends  and 
to  those  who  so  generously  answered  my 
Transcript  appeals  last  year — the  boy 
has  completed  his  freshman  year  with 
honors  in  his  subjects.  He  wishes  to  be- 
come a  minister  and  is  given  his  room 
free  on  the  campus.  He  has  no  resources 
among  his  own  relatives  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  $300  for  his  books  and 
tuition — and  for  his  living  expenses. 

Unless  the  boy  can  continue  his  college 
career  and  can  be  educated  to  earn  his  j 
living  through  his  mental  ability,  the  out- 1 
look  is  sad  for  him,  since  he  is  not  fitted . 
for  any  sort   of   manual   work.     He  has 
been   educated  at   the   Perkins   Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and,   if  anybody   cares  for 
further  information  about  him  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from   them.      My  telephone 
number  is  Hingham  0744-W. 

Ruth   S.   Taylor, 
(Mrs.  Frederick  B.) 

Main  street,  Hingham  Center,  Mass. 
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To  Aid  a  Blind  Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  gratefully  acknowledge  thrbugh 

your  columns  the  receipt  of  the  following 

gifts  of  money  to  aid  the  blind  student  at 

Tufts  College: 

Mrs.    Minnie  Leland    *1?'U8 

A.    S.    Alcock    S.W) 

Ernily    S.    Reed 1<J-"JJ 

A  Friend    fff™ 

A  Friend   £0.00 

A  Friend   . ■    2o00 

Total     $150.00 

Since  the  boy  needs  $300  for  his  tuition 
and  books,  we  shall  deeply  appreciate  any 
further  contributions  for  him. 

Ruth  S.  Taylor 
(Mrs.  Frederick  B.) 
Main  Street,  Hingham  Center,  Mass. 
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DOG  TO  GUIDE  STUDENT 
AT  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL 

Gretel  Will  Be  Inseparable  Companion  of  Norwood 
Young  Man,  Jerome  A.  Pendergast 


JEROME  PENDERGAST  AND  HIS  DOG,  GRETHL, 


Gretel  'Will  soon  take  up  legal  resi- 
dence at  the  home  of  Town  Clerk 
James  E.;  Pendergast  in  Norwood. 

Gretel  is  the  "buddy"  of  Jerome  A. 
Pendergast,  son  of  Town  Clerk  Pender- 
gast, and  they  will  possibly  share 
lodgings  in  one  of  the  college  dormi- 
tories while  Jerome  la  a  student  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  where  he  will 
begin  his  courses  this  Fall. 

Despite  obstacles  Gretel,  too,  will 
possibly  accumulate  some  understand- 
ing of  the  law,  although  Gretel  la  a 
German  shepherd  dog.  Her  prepara- 
tion Is  considerable.  She  already  has 
taken  and  passed  the  full  course  at  the 
"Seeing-Eye,"  a  training  school  for 
guides  of  the  blind. 

Twenty-f  our-year-old  Jerome  Pender- 
gast is  blind  but  nevertheless  he  is 
determined  to  study  law  and  has 
entered  Harvard  for  that  purpose. 

But  because  he  is  blind  there  has 
been  some  question  about  his  ability 
to  navigate  safely  between  his  lodg- 
ings and  his  class  rooms  and  about 
the  campus  and  wherever  he  may 
choose  to  go. 

Harvard  Graduate 

Young  Pendergast  received  a  bach- 
elor's degree  and  honors  at  Harvard 
last  June.  He  will  enter  the  law 
school  this  Fall.  The  only  blind  law 
student  graduating  from  Harvard  Law 
School  thus  far  is  William  Plunkett, 
son  of  Admiral  Charles  P.  Plunkett, 
but  he  had  a  male  attendant. 

Pendergast  recently  has  been  one  of 
three  students  at  the  newly-organized 
New  York  College  of  the  Seeing-Eye, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  in  Astoria,  L  I. 

Other  students  were  Peter  Gillen, 
local  newsdealer,  and  Stanley  Warten- 
berg,  pianist,  organist,  baujolst  and  a 
baritone  singer,  who  also  le&ds  an 
orchestra  of  blind  musicians. 

The  course  of  study  comprised  three 
weeks  of  intensive  training  and  was 
completed  on  July  26.  The  faculty  of 
the  school  is  Joseph  Weber,  who  for 
five  years  was  a  police  dog  trainer  in 
Germany.  He  gave  lectures  twice 
daily.  Each  student  was  tested  regu- 
larly in  the  progress  of  understanding 
between  dog  and  master  and  there  was 
a  final  examination  consisting  of  an 
extended  trip  through  the  most  difficult 
Manhattan  traffic. 

Walking   Chief  Diversion 

The  course  at  Astoria  is  chiefly  one 
of  making  dog  and  master  Inseparable 
friends  and  companions.  The  dog  has 
already  been  educated  at  Nashville  to 
guide  and  obey,  but  at  Astoria  comes 
the  task  of  his  reerr*cation  by  the 
etudent  himself. 

Great  cars  is  taken  in  pairing  dogs 
and  the  students.  The  dogs  must  be 
gentle,  alert,  intelligent,  and  of  a 
steady  temperament.  Only  two  of 
every  10  trained,  it  Is  said,  -survive 
the  ordeal  for  the  others  go  to  pieces 
end  are  injured  in  street  traffic. 

Pendergast  is  delighted  with  Gretel, 
although  they  have  been  together  only 
a  very  short  time.  He  hopes  to  have 
the  dog  accompany  him  into  the  class- 
rooms and  sit  by  him  while  he  attends 


lecture*. 

Walking  is  Pendergast'a  chief  diver- 
sion, but  it  has  been  difficult  for  him 
because  of  the  dangers  offered  by 
traffic  conditions  and  his  blindness.  He 
w  mid  like  to  walk  evenings  after 
completing  his  studies,  but  unfortu- 
nate experiences  have  deterred  him 
from  venturing  out  without  a  com- 
panion. 


Quiet  In  a  Gathering 

With  Gretel  by  his  side,  he  says,  it 
will  be  almost  lmpos-ible  for  him  to 
meet  with  an  accident  or  become  lost. 
He  will  seek  permission  to  have  Gretel 
with  him  not  only  In  class  rooms,  but 
in  >  subway  trains  and  theatres. 
She  has  been  taught  to  be  absolutely 
quiet  in  a  gathering. 

Pendergast  is  6  feet  3  Inches  tall, 
and  consequently  Gretel  will  be  un- 
able to  guard  him  against  low  awn- 
ings and  doorways. 

Pendergast  is  an  artist  on  the  har- 
monica, but  Gretel  objects  to  such  mu- 
sic and  Jerome  has  laid  aside  his  har- 
monica. 

The  young  man  concentrated  on  mu- 
nicipal government  at  Harvard  and 
he  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  vol- 
unteer readers.  Delegates  from  the 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  representatives 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  K_  of  C,  re- 
tired, business  men,  women  and  house- 
wives, aided  Pendergast  in  his  studies. 

A  friend  of  one  of  his  readers  pre- 
sented him  with  Gretel  and  the  Seeing- 
Eye  instruction  as  a  graduation  gift. 
Pendergast  expects  to  enter  the  field  of 
public  utilities  after  finishing  his  law 
course   at   Harvard, 

Trained  With  Dog 

At  the  Seelng-Eye  School  the  stu- 
dents have  to  brush  and  clean  the 
dogs,  take  them  for  a  walk  regularly 
and  feed  them  three  times  a  day, 
and  so  the  students  get  to  regulate 
their  own  lives  in  the  same  way. 

The  dogs  soon  learn  to  obey  the 
hand  which  feeds  them.  There  is  a 
thorough  course  in  obedience,  includ- 
ing picking  up  objects  dropped,  sitting 
when  ordered,  and  turning  as  indi- 
cated by  the  specially  constructed 
harness. 

The  master  of  the  dog  must  always 
be  demonstrative,  thanking  and  pet- 
ting his  dog  for  every  service  rend- 
ered. The  dogs  are  trained  to  walK 
around  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
blind  masters,  to  stop  at  street  curbs, 
to  protect  him  against  danger,  and 
generally  to  act  as  his  "seeing-eye." 

Incidentally  the  dogs,  all  female,  pay 
no  attention  to  other  four-legged  crea- 
tures except  when  attacked.  These 
dogs  live  from  12  to  15  years,  but 
their  working  days  are  over  by  the  time 
they  are  nine  years  old. 

There  are  today  14  dogs  In  the  coun- 
try which  are  serving  as  guides  for 
the  blind.  Herman  M.  Immeln,  di- 
rector of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
which  supervises  the  placing  of  s;ch 
dogs  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who 
was  the  first  owner  of  a  canine  "see- 
ing-eye" in  New  York  city,  explained 
that  the  idea  originated  with  Morris 
S.  Frank,  a  blind  man.  Frank  is  now 
manager  of  the  national  Seeing-Eye 
organization. 

Gretel  may  long  enjoy  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  canine  se_eing- 
eye  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
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32  Blind  Boys  Through 
Hearing  and  Feeling  Get 
Good  Idea  of  Airplane 

ROOSEVELT  FIELD,  N  Y,  Aug 
16  (A.  P.)— Out  to  get  their  first 
close  up  "view"  of  an  airplane, 
32  blind  boys  visited  this  field. 
Inmates  of  a  local  institution  for 
the  sightless,  they  had  evinced 
so  much  interest  in  aviation  that 
they  were  brought,  to  obtain 
through  hearing,  as  close  an  ap- 
proximation aa  possible  of  the 
visual  image.  Each  was  allowed 
to  sit  in  a  plane  and  manipulate 
the  controls. 


A  BLIND  QRAD 

To   the   Editor  of  the   Post. 

Sir — Permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
an  error  which  appears  in  the  Post  of 
Aug.  6,'  on  page  28,  under  the  article 
headed  "Dog  is  eyes  for  blind  student." 

The  statement  is  here-in  made  that 
so  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Plunkett  is 
the  only  blind  student  known  to  have 
graduated    from    Harvard    Law    School. 

My  very  personal  friend,  Wm.  B. 
Perry,  graduated  from  Perkins  '  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Amherst  College, 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  with  high 
honors.  He  was  a  successful  attorney 
in  his  native  city,  New  Bedford,  where 
he  practiced  law  for  thirty  years.  He 
died  in  February,  192S. 

Tours    truly, 
FRANK  V.  WEAVER. 
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New  Industrial  Building  for  Perkins  Instituti< 


I  Important  Addition  Is  to  be  Erected  in  Connection  With  Its  Industrial  Group  in  South  Boston 


THE  trustees  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  have  closed  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  a  five-story  fireproof  in- 
dustrial bunding'  to  be  built  at  their 
South  Boston  plant,  from  plans  by  James 
Purdon,  architect.  The  structure,  with 
total  floor  area  of  upwards  of  25,000  feet, 
will  house  not  only  the  present  working 
force  in  the  mattress  and  pillow-making, 
hair  and  feather-renovating,  chair-reseat- 
ing and  appliance  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, but  will  provide  room  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  industries.  It  also 
will  accommodate  the  private  printing 
and  publishing  plant  of  the  Weekly 
News,  in  Braille  type  for  the  blind, 
whose  editor  and  manager  is  Mr.  Ierardi, 
a  Perkins  graduate. 

A  recreational  room,  shower-baths!  and 


a  smoking-room  for  the  men,  and  a  rest 
room  and  kitchenette  for  the  women  will 
be  provided,  also  a  roof-garden.  An  auto- 
matic-control electric  elevator  will  serve 
all  floors  including  the  basement.  The 
building  has  been  designed  to  secure  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunlight  in  every 
department;  ventilating,  heating,  plumb- 
nig  and  electrical  equipment  will  be  of 
the  most  approved  type.  Every  conveni- 
ence and  comfort  has  been  devised  for 
efflcient  work. 

The  builder,  C.  C.  Temple  Company, 
expects  to  have  the  building  ready  for 
occupancy  the  first  of  next  year.  The 
nearly  century-old  workshop  and  other 
buildings  now  on  the  property  will  be 
razed  and  the  premises  will  be  beautified 
with  a  fore-court  and  garden,  the  plant- 
ing  of   trees   and   shrubbery.     Provisions 


for  a  garage,  with  caretaker's  house  and 
service-court,  are  contemplated. 

The  Perkins  Institution's  industrial  ac- 
tivities at  South  Boston  have  generally 
managed  to  make  ends  meet  financially. 
More  mattress-work  is  sought,  particular- 
ly for  the  winter  months.  The  amount 
paid  last  year  to  the  twenty-one  blind 
adults  working  at  the  shop,  only  eight- 
een of  whom  were  employed  there  contin- 
uously, was  $13,959;  it  is  claimed  to  show 
that  this  agency  is  filling  a  double  pur- 
pose— employment  of  handicapped  men 
and  women  and  their  contribution  in 
handiwork  which  the  public  needs.  The 
normal  profit  on  the  mattresses  and  pil- 
lows has  carried  not  only  the  chair-re- 
seating work,  but  the  business  itself 
without  special  burden. 


ifTHE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
AUGUST  17,  1929 

BUND  INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS'  BUILDING 

Perkins    Institution    Has 
Closed  Contracts 


ADDITION  TO  PLANT 
IN  SOUTH  BOSTON 

Perkins  Institute   Will   Build 
Five-Story  Structure 


9? 


The  trustees  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  have  closed  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  a  five-story  fireproof 
industrial  building-  to  be  built  at  their 
South  Boston  plant,  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  James  Purdon,  architect,  of 
this  city.  The  structure,  with  its 
total  floor  area  of  upward  of  25,000 
square  feet,  will  house  not  only  the 
present  working  force  in  the  mattress 
and  pillow-making,  hair  and  feather 
renovating,  chair  reseating  and  appli- 
ance manufacturing  departments,  but 
will  provide  room  for  the  development 
of  other  industries,  and  will  accom- 
modate the  private  printing  and  pub- 
lishing plant  of  the  Weekly  News,  in 
Braille-type  for  the  blind,  whose  editor 
and  manager  is  Mr  Ierardi,  a  Perkins 
graduate. 

A  recreation  room,  shower  baths  and 
a  smoking  room  for  the  men,  and  a 
rest  room  and  kitchenette  for  the  wom- 
en will  be  provided;  also  a  roof  garden. 
An  automatic  control  electric  elevator 
will  serve  all  floors,  including  the  base- 
Iment.  The  building  has  been  designed 
to  secure  the  maximum  amount  of  sun- 
light in  every  department;  ventilating, 
heating,  plumbing  and  electrical  equip- 
ment will  be  of  the  most  approved  and 
modern  type  throughout,  and  every 
convenience  and  comfort  has  been  de- 
vised for  good  and   efficient  work. 

C.  C.  Temple  Company  of  Boston  ex- 
pects to  have  the  new  structure  built 
and  ready  for  occupancy  the  first  of 
this  coming  year.  The  razing  of  the 
nearly  century-old  workshop  and  other 
buildings  now  on  the  property  will  take 
place,  and  the  premises  will  be  beauti- 
fied with  a  forecourt  and  garden  and 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  in 
conformity  with  the  design  of  the 
architect.  Provisions  for  a  garage, 
with  caretaker's  house  and  service- 
court,  are  also  contemplated. 

The  Perkins  Institution's  industrial 
activities  at  South  Boeton  have  gen- 
erally managed  to  make  ends  meet 
^financially.  Increased  mattress  work 
is  sought  particularly  for  the  Whiter 
months,  and  it  is  hoped  that  patrons 
will  find  it  possible  to  place  their 
orders  in  the  early  Fall.  The  amount 
(paid  last  year  to  the  21  blind  adults 
working  at  the  institution's  shop,  only 
18  of  whom  were  employed  there  <jon- 
tinuously,  wae  $13,959.26,  which  shows 
that  this  agency  is  filling  a  -double  pur- 
pose—the employment  of  those  handi- 
caped  men  and  women  and  their  con- 
tribution in  handiwork  which  the  pub- 
lic needs. 

The  normal  profit  on  the  mattresses 
and  pillows  has  ca.rried  not  only  the 
chair  reseating  work  but  the  business 
itself  without  special  burden  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  or  anybody  else. 
The  increased  demand  for  labor  of  the 
blind  is  very  gratifying  to  the  trustees 
of  the  institution. 


The  trustees  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  \ot  the  Blind 
have  closed  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  five-story  strictly  fireproof 
industrial  building  to  be  built  at  their 
South  Boston  plant.  The  structure, 
with  its  total  floor  area  of  upward  of 
25,000  square  feet,  will  house  not  only 
the  present  working  force  in  the  mat- 
tress and  pillow-making,  hair  and 
feather-renovating,  chair-reseating  and 
appliance-manufacturing  departments, 
but  will  provide  room  for  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  other  industries,  and  will  ac- 
commodate the.  private  printing  and 
publishing  plant  of  the  Weekly  News, 
in  Braille-type  for  the  blind. 

A  recreational  room,  shower-baths, 
and  a  smoking-room  for  the  men,,  and 
a  restroom  and  kitchenette  for  the 
women  will  be  provided;  also  a  roof- 
garden.  An  automatic-control  electric 
elevator  will  serve  all  floors  including 
the  basement.  The  building  has  been 
designed  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  in  every  depart- 
ment; ventilating,  heating,  plumbing 
and  electrical  equipment  will  be  of  the 
most  approved  and  modern  type 
throughout;  and  every  convenience  and 
comfort  has  been  devised  for  good  and 
efficient  work. 

The  builders,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Temple 
Company  of  Boston,  expect  to  have  the 
new  structure  ready  for  occupancy  the 
first  of  this  coming  year.  The  razing 
of  the  nearly  century-old  workshop 
and  other  buildings  now  on  the  prop- 
erty will  take  place,  and  the  premises 
beautified  with  a  fore-court  and  gar- 
den and  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  in  corformance  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  architect.  Provisions  for  a 
garage,  with  caretaker's  house  and  ser- 
vice-court, are  also  contemplated. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  INQUIRER 
AUGUST  24,  1929 

NEW  WORKSHOP 
FOR  THE  BLIND 
TO  BE  ERECTED 


will    have   a   total    floor   area   of  ov^r 

auare  feet  and  will  hou- 
only  the  present  woi  orce  in  tn» 

ress  and  pillow  making,  hair  and 
her     renovating,     chair     rese 

departments.  It  will  af. 
'  ite    the    private   printing 

and  publishing  plant  of  the  Weekly 
News,  issued  in  Braille-type  for  the 
blind,  which  is  edited  and  managed  by 
-Mr.  Ierardi,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

A  recreation  room,  shower  baths  and 
a  smoking  room  for  the  men,  and  a 
rest  room  and  kitchenette  for  the  wom- 
en will  be  provided;  also  a  roof  gar- 
den. An  automatic  control  electric 
elevator  will  serve  all  floors,  incuding 
the  basement.  The  building  has  been 
designed  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  in  every  depart- 
ment; ventilating,  heating,  plumbing 
and  electrical  equipment  will  be  of 
the  most  approved  and  modern  type 
throughout  and  every  convenience  and 
comfort  has  been  devised  for  good  and 
efficient  work. 

The  premises  will  be  beautified  with 
a  forecourt  and  garden  and  the  plant- 
ling  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  Provisions 
for  a  garage,  with  caretaker's  house 
and  service-court,  are  contemplated. 

The  Perkins  Institution's  industrial 
activities  in  South  Boston  have  gen- 
erally managed  to  make  ends  meet 
financially.  Increased  mattress  work 
is  sought  particularly  for  the  Winter 
months.  The  amount  paid  last  year  tj 
the  21  blind  adults  working  at  the  in- 
stitution's shop,  only  IS  of  whom 
were  employed  there  continuously 
was  $13,959.26. 


THE     BOSTON  GLOBE- 
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BLIND  TO  HAVE  NEW 
INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 

Old  South  Boston  Shop  Is 
to  Be  Razed 


Contract  by  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School 


Ancient  Structure  On  East 
4th  St.  Is  To  Be  Razed 
Soon  And  In  Its  Place 
Will  Arise  A  Five-Story 
Structure  Of  The  Very 
Latest  Type. 


The  death  knell  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  workshop  on  East  4th  St. 
between  G  and  H  Sts.  has  been  sound- 
ed and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  first 
of  the  new  year  this  old  institution  will 
be  replaced  by  a  five-story  fireproof 
structure  of  modern  design. 

The  trustees  have  closed  a  contract 
for  such  a  building  and  the  new  plant 


Contracts  for  construction  of  a  five- 
story  fireproof  industrial  building  have 
been  closed  by  the  trustees  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  building  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  South  Boston  plant  from 
plans  prepared  by  James  Purdon, 
architect,  of  this  city. 

The  structure  will  have  a  total  floor 
area  of  over  25,000  square  feet  and  will 
house  not  only  the  present  working 
force  in  the  mattress  and  pillow  mak- 
ing, hair  and  feather  renovating,  chair 
reseating  and  appliance  manufacturing 
departments,  but  will  provide  room  for 
development  of  other  industries.  It 
will  also  accommodate  the  private 
printing  and  publishing  plant  of  the 
Weekly  News,  issued  in  Braille-type 
for  the  blind,  which  is  edited  and  man- 
aged by  Mr  Ierardi,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institution. 

A  recreation  room,  shower  baths  and 
a  smoking  room  for  the  men,  and  a 
rest  room  and  kitchenette  for  the  wom- 
en will  be  provided;  also  a  roof  gar- 
den.     An    automatic    control    electric 
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.elevator  will  serve  all  floors,  including 
the  basement.  The  building  has  been 
designed  to  secure  the  maximum  I 
amount  of  sunlight  in  every  depart- 
ment; ventilating,  heating,  plumbing 
and  electrical  equipment  will  be  of  the 
most  approved  and  modern  type 
throughout,  and  every  convenience  and ' 
comfort  has  been  devised  for  good  and ' 
efficient  work. 

C.  C.  Temple  Company  of  Boston  ex- 
pects to  have  the  new  structure  built 
and  ready  for  occupancy  the  first  of  j 
the  coming  year.  The  nearly  century- 
old  workshop  will  be  razed  and  the 
premises  will  be  beautified  with  a  fore- 
court and  garden  and  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Provisions  for  a 
garage,  ,  with  caretaker's  house  and 
service-court,   are   contemplated. 

The  Perkins  Institution's  industrial 
activities  at  South  Boston  have  gen- 
erally managed  to  make  ends  meet 
financially.  Increased  mattress  work 
is  sought  particularly  for  the  Winter 
months.  The  amount  paid  last  year 
to  the  21  Jblind  adults  working  at  the 
institution's  shop,  only  18  of  whom 
were  employed  there  continuously,  was 
$13,959.26. 

The  normal  profit  on  the  mattresses 
and  pillows  has  carried  not  only  the 
chair  reseating  work  but  the  business 
itself  without  special  burden  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  or  anybody  else. 
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BLIND  STUDENT  IN 
B.  U.  CLASS  OF  1 933 

James  Hannon,  Brockton, 
in  Liberal  Arts  College 


Aims  Later  to  Enter  Law  School- 
Perkins  Institute  Athlete 


James  Hannon  of  Brockton,  a; 
student  in  the  upper  school  class  of  I 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  last 
year,  has  been  accepted  as  a  conditional  j 
member  of  the  class  of  1933  at  Boston  j 
University  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
will  begin  his  studies  next  month,  it  [ 
has  been  announced  by  authorities  at 
t'he    university. 

Officials  at  the  university  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  entrance  applica- 
tions from  all  sorts  of  earnest  students 
anxious  to  work  their  way  towards  an 
academic  degree  were  somewhat 
startled  by  the  application  from  Han- 
non, who  has  been  blind  from  child- 
hood. But  the  latter  claims  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  grade  A  high  school 
training  he  has  won  for  himself,  and 
expressed  the  desire  to  earn  his  bach- 
elor of  science  degree. 

Hannon's  record  in  grammar  school 
and  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  graduated  with 
honors,  certified  as  an  excellent  stu- 
dent in  all  high  school  subjects,  is  so 
satisfactory  that,  despite  his  great 
handicap,  he  has  been  accepted. 

Beside  his  ability  as  a  student, 
"Jimmy,"  as  he  is  called  by  his  class- 
mates at  Perkins  Institute,  has  already 
groomed  himself  for  a  vocation,  that, 
all  others  failing,  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For 
though  his  eyes  are  gone,  his  acute  and 
sharp  hearing  has  enabled  him  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  piano  tuner  with 
a  side-line  to  repair  the  broken  instru- 
ments that  are  brought  to  his  care. 

The  prospective  Boston  University 
freshman's  tuning  fork  and  wire 
tightener  have  had  a  busy  Summer  for 
he' has  kept  at  his  work  steadily,  white. 


at  the  same  time,  attending  French 
and  Algebra  classes  in  the  Brockton 
high  school  Summer  session. 

Young  Hannon  wants  to  be  a  lawyer ' 
and  hopes,  if  he  completes  his  College  j 
ot  Liberal  Arts  work,  tc .  enter  Boston 
University  School  of  Law.  He  attrib-i 
utes  a  great  deal  of  his  ability  to  do 
so  much  to  his  athletic  training  at  the 
Watertown  Institution.  There  he  was! 
the  outstanding  track  star  for  several 
years,  captaining  his  track  team  last 
Spring. 

Against  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  an  annual  rival  of 
the  Boston  Institute,  the  Brockton  boy 
enabled  his  side  to  win  by  his  splendid 
and  individual  performance. 

He  will  make  use  of  the  Braille 
raised  dot  system  in  taking  his  notes 
throughout  the  four-year  course  at  the 
Boston  University  College.  The  only 
difficulty  he  anticipates  will  be  in  the 
mathematics  courses  for  the  Braille 
typewriter  and  writing  board  are  not 
equipped  with  the  mathematical  sym- 
bols. So  in  those  subjects  he  will  have 
his  work  read  to  him. 
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BIG  FACTORY  FOR 
BLIND  WORKERS 

Unique   Institution   Being   Built    in 
South  Boston  Model  in  Every  Re- 
spect—Has No  Elevator 


The  strangest  factory  in  New  England,  a  factory  in  which 
blind  persons  will  do  the  work  of  the  full-sighted,  with  modern 
machinery  and  modern  methods,  is  being  built  in  South  Boston, 
at  549  East  Fourth  street,  under  the  auspices  and  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Perkins  Institute. 

Of  modern  concrete  construction,  five  stories  high,  the  fac- 
tory will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  by  newest  methods  of 
things  blind  people  can  make  in  competition  with  those  who  have 
their  sight — mattresses,  cane  chairs,  tennis  racquets,  pillows  and 
the  like. 

It  marks  a  new  and  forward  step  in  making  it  possible  for 
blind  persons  to  support  themselves.  It  will  furnish  them  with 
the  finest  materials  for  their  work  and  the  healthiest  and  safest 
conditions. 

The  factory  is  being  built  on  a  plot  of  land  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  old  wooden  building  which  the  Perkins  Institute 
now  uses  for  its  workshop  and  which  has  proved  inadequate. 

It  will  contain  a  recreation  room,  shower  rooms,  smoking 
rooms  for  the  men  and  all  the  rest  of  the  modern  conveniences 
now  considered  part  of  the  modern  workshop. 

With  the  exception  of  one  for  freight,  elevators  must  neces 
sarily  be  taboo,  as  the  sightless  workers  find  it  much  easier  to 
walk  upstairs  than  to  attempt  to  operate  the  automatic  lifts  that 
might  have  been  installed.    Stairways,  once  they  know  them,  are 
easy,  they  say,  but  elevators  are  not. 

CAN  EVEN  ENJOY  SMOKING 

The  old  Perkins  workshop  and  the  new  factory,  in  many 


ways,  illustrate  the  strange  abilities  of  blind  persons  to  work  for 
themselves,  and  also  dispels  many  of  the  illusions  about  what 
they  can  enjoy. 

For  instance,  there  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man  with  his 
eyes  shut  cannot  see  smoke  and,  therefore,  cannot  enjoy  smok- 
ing. This  is  definitely  denied  by  some  of  the  factory  workers, 
who  are  only  allowed  to  smoke  while  off  duty,  but  who  state  that 
they  highly  enjoy  the  privilege  when  they  can. 

Joseph  Challou,  who  has  tended  the  boilers  at  the  workshop 
for  30  years,  explained  it  yesterday:  "You  can  smoke  if  you  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a  dark  room,  and  want  a  few  puffs 
can't  you?  And  you  can  enjoy  it.  It  is  the  same  with  us.  We 
can't  see  the  smoke,  but  we  can  see  the  light.  We  can  see  the 
match  to  light  it.    And  we  enjoy  it  thoroughly." 

Adaptability,  according  to  Challou,  is  what  makes  for  hap- 
piness among  the  blind  folk  at  the  workshop.  They  learn  their 
environment  and  they  adapt  themselves  to  it.  Their  memories 
serve  in  place  of  their  eyes. 

Stairs  they  learn  to  conquer  through  memorizing  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  turns  and  the  number  of  steps.  They  walk  up 
and  down,  and  even  run  up  and  down,  without  effort. 
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BJitad  Student  Plans 
To  Become  a  Lawyer 
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OSTON,  Sept.  4.-A  blind  stu- 
deSt.  James  Hannon  of  Brockton, 
win  enter  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Boston  University  this 
fall  as  a  conditional  member  of 
the  class  of  1933.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  upper  school  class  of 
Perking^Jjatituto^for  the  Blind 
last  year>  and  was-^WMWffilf 
with  honors.  His  acute  hearing 
has    enabled   him   to   become    an 


expert  piano  tuner.  He  has  had 
a  busy  summer  doing  this  work 
and  taking  French  and  algebra 
lessons  In  addition.  He  wants  to 
be  a  lawyer,  and  expects  to  en- 
ter the  School  of  Law  of  Boston 
University  if  he  completes  his 
liberal  arts  work.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty he  anticipates  will  be  in 
the  mathematics  courses,  for  the 
Braille  typewriter  and  writing 
board  are  not  equipped  with 
mathematical  symbols.  He  will 
have  his  work  read  to  him  in 
those  subjects. 
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Thirteen  blind  girls  visited  Roosevelt  Field,  L.  I,  yesterday  and  "saw"  transat lanti c  plane 

Coi?mWabf  feeling  it  with  eager  and  sensitive  fingers.    Photo  shows  them  with  plane. 
Columbia,  by  teenng  «  s  ^  ^  ^  ^  tWrteenth  was  afraid. 
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James   Hammon   of   Brockton 
Gets  Boston  Place 


TO    STUDY    LIBERAL    ARTS 


Later  Will  Take  Course  in  Law 
School 


BOSTON. — James  Harmon  of  Brock- 
ton, a  student  in  the  upper  school  class 
of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  last 
year,'  haj-tieen  -ggggptetf*  as  a  condi- 
tional member  of  the  class  of  1933  at 
Boston  University  College     of     Liberal 

Alts'. 

Officials  at  the  university  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  entrance  applica- 
tions from  all  sorts  o<  earnest  students 
anxious  to  work  their  way  toward  an 
academic  degree,  "were  somewhat 
sfartled  by  the  application  from  Han- 
non.  who  has  been  blind  from  child- 
hood.. But  the  latter  claims  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  Grade  A  high  school 
training  he  has  won  for  himself,  and 
expressed  the  desire  to  earn  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Hannons  record  in  grammar  school 
and   at   the   Perkins   Institute   for   the 


Blind,  where  he  graduated  with  honors, 
certified  as  an  excellent  student  In  all 
high  school  subjects,  is  .so  satisfactory 
that,  despite  his  great  handicap,  he 
has  been  accepted. 

Beside  his  ability  as  a  student,, 
"Jimmy,"  as,  he  Is  called  by  his  class- 
mates at  Perkins  Institute,  litis  already 
srcomed  himself  for  a  vocation  that, 
all  others  failing,  will  stand  him  to 
;c?u.  stead  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For 
though  his  eyes  are  gone,  his  acute  and; 
sharp  hearing  has  enabled  him  to  be-  i 
come  an  accomplished  piano  tuner, 
with  a  side  line  to  repair  the  broken 
instruments  that  are  brought  to  his 
care. 

The  prospective  Boston  University 
freshman's  tuning  fork  and  wire 
tightener  have  had  a  busy  summer  for 
he  has  kept  at  his  work  steadily,  while 
at  the  same  time  attending  French  and 
algebra  classes  In  the  Brockton  High 
School  summer  sessioln. 

Toung  Harmon  wants  to  be  a  lawyer 
and  hopes,  if  he  completes  his  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  work,  to  enter  Boston 
University  School  of  Law.  He  atrib- 
utes  a  great  deal  of  his  ability  to  do  so 
much  to  his  athletic  training  at  the 
Watertown  Institution.  There  he  was 
the  outstanding  track  star  for  several 
years,  Captaining  his  'track  team-  last 
spring. 

Against  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  an  annual  rival  of 
the  Boston  Institute,  the  Brockton  boy 
enabled  his  side  to  win  by  his  splendid 
and  individual  performance. 

He  will  make  vise  of  the  Braille 
raised  dot  system  In  taking  his  notes 
throughout  the  four-year  course  at  the 
Boston  University  College.  The  only 
difficulty,  he  anticipates  will  be  in  the 
mathematics  courses,  for  the  Bailie 
typewriter  and  wrltln  gboard  are  not 
equipped  with  the  mathematical  sym- 
bols. So  In  those  subjects  he  will  have 
his  work  read  to  him. 


the  watertown  si)       Deaf,  Blind,  Travels  Alone 

Clarence  Goddard,  20,  Near  Mute,  Goes  to 
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SEPTEMBER    5,    1929 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the 
boys  al  Perkins  Institution  are  com- 
ing out  again  this  Fall  with  Troop 
Five.  This  Troop  did  fine  work  and 
interesting  in  previous  years  under 
the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain 
and  Katwick,  and  it  was  altogether 
too  bad  that  satisfactory  leadership 
could  not  be  found  to  keep  it  in  oper- 
ation. 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 


SEPTEMBER  6,  1929 

Armand  Michaud,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institution,  enters  Water- 
town  Senior  High  School  this 
year  and  is  looking  forward  to 
Boston  University. 

James  Hannor,  a  graduate 
from  Perkins  Institution  in  June, 
is  entering  Boston  University  this 
Fall  to  study  law.  Hannor  was 
prominent  in  the  Perkins  track 
meet  and  aided  in  the  victory  over 
the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind. 

MAF,  BLIND 


nt  a*   Nebraska   State   School 
ning  Prizes  in  Advanced 
Woodworking. 


deaf,  blind  and  barely 
abjc  to"  speak,  Clarence  Goddard, 
20  years  old,  a  student  of  the  Ne- 
braska School  for  the  Blind  at  Ne- 
braska City,  will  travel  alone  to 
Watertown,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Bos- 
ton, 

Goddard  was  accompanied  to 
Omaha  Monday  afterrioon  by  N.  C. 
Abbott,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  and  left  at  6  p.  m.  for  New 
York,  where  he  is  to  be  met  by 
Clarence  B.  Hayes,  head  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
who  will  place  him  on  a  train 
which  will  take  him  to  Watertown. 
The  young  man  is  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  for  the  past  three 
years  he  has  studied  advanced 
woodworking.  It  was  at  this  school 
that  Helen  Keller  received  her  ed- 
ucation. 

Goddard  lost  his  hearing  and 
sight  about  10  years  ago.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  at 
Nebraska  City,  and  the  clothing  he 
wore  was  purchased  by  prizes  his 
Woodwork  won  at  various  fairs  in 
Nebraska. 

A  conversation  with  Goddard  can 
be  carried  on  by  writing  in  capital 
letters  on  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
While  attending  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  young 
man  wrote  his  autobiography. 


Clarence  Goddard  and  Ned  C.  Abbott,  superintendent  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Nebraska  City. 


Though  deaf,  blind  and  barely 
■able  to  speak,  Clarence  Goddard, 
20  years  old,  a  student  of  the  Ne- 
braska School  for  the  Blind  at  Ne- 
braska City,  will  travel  alone'  to 
Watertown,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Goddard  was  accompanied  to 
Omaha  Monday  afternoon  by  N.  C. 
Abbott,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  and  left  at  6  p.  m.  for  New 
York,  where  he  is  to  be  met  by 
Clarence  B.  Hayes,  head  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
who  will  place  him  on  a  train 
which  will  take  him  to  Watertown. 

The  young  man  is  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  Perkins  Institution  for 


the  Blind,  -where  for  the  past  three 
years  he  has  studied  advanced 
woodworking.  It  was  at  this  school 
that  Helen  Keller  received  her  ed- 
ucation. 

Goddard  lost  his  hearing  and 
sight  about  10  years  ago.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  at 
Nebraska  City,  and  the  clothing  he 
wore  was  purchased  by  prizes  his 
woodwork  won  at  various  fairs  in 
Nebraska. 

A  conversation  with  Goddard  can 
be  carried  on  by  writing  in  capital 
letters  on  the  palms  of  his  hands 

While  attending  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  young 
I  man  wrote  his  autobiography. 
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According  to  Edward  E.  Allen,  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  the  regional  library  of  that  or- 
ganization for  New  England,  located 
at  Watertown,  possesses  22,000  volumes 
of  Action  and  non-fiction.  These  'books 
are  embossed  in  the  Braille  reading 
and  writing  system  of  dots  which  en- 
ables a  blind  person  to  interpret  the 
words   and  enjoy   their   contents. 


Among    the    books    at    the    library    of 
the    Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind 


are  many  which  have  been  supplied 
by  the  federal  government,  which  are 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  men  who 
were  blinded  during  the  World  war. 
Strange  to  say,  according  to  Mr.  Al- 
len, one  of  the  most  popular  worka 
demanded  by  those  who  have  not  the 
use  of  their  eyes  Is  Dumas'  "The  Three 
Musketeers."  which  consists  of  10  - 
umes.  The  excellent  variety  of  matter 
which  is  available  includes  the  Bible, 
books  for  juveniles,  school  and  college 
text  books. 
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MANUEEKUBIN 

GIVES  CONCERT 

Assisted      by    Fellow 

Student  at  Institute 

for  Blind. 


Manuel  I.  Rubin,  son  of  Mr.  andl 
Mrs.  John  Rubin,  12  Karl  place, 
this  city,  and  Robert  Barrett  of 
Boston,  each  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  a  graduate  of  the  Per* 
kins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  pleased  a  sizable  audi- 
ence in  Pythian  Temple  Tuesday 
evening  with  a  concert  of  much 
merit.  Mr.  Rubin  is  a  pianist  and 
Mr.  Barrett,  a  baritone.  ,  The  for- 
mer plans  to  further  his  studies  in 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  this  fall. 

The  programme  provided  by  the 
two  young  men  included  the  follow- 
ing  numbers: 

"Pilgrim's  Song,"  Tschaikowsky;' 
"Trees,"  Rasbach;  "Where'er  You 
Walk,"  Handel;  "Spring  Song," 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  Barrett. 

Sonata  Op.  27,  No.  2,  "Adagioi 
Sostenuto,"  "Allegretto,"  "Prestoi 
Agitato,"  Beethoven,  Mr.  Rubin. 

"Irish  Names,"  Hilton-Turvey; 
"Yeoman's  Wedding  Song,"  Ponia- 
towski;  "Tally-ho!"  Leoni;  "Joshua," 
Chadwick;  "On  the  Road  to  Man-< 
dalay,"  Speaks,  Mr.  Barrett. 

"Impromptu  in  C  Sharp  Minor." 
Reinhold;  "Nocturne  in  F  Minor,'* 
Chopin;  "Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor,'* 
Rachmanninoff,   Mr.   Rubin. 

"The  Sword  of  Ferrara,"  Bullard; 
"Who  Is  Sylvia,"  Schubert;  "Invic- 
tus,"  Huhn,  Mr.  Barrett. 


THE  WATERTOWN  SUN 


SEPTEMBER    12,    1929 

Miss  Fannie  Kimball,  a  home  teach- 
er for  the  blind  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Alice  Jewell  of 
50  Royal  St. 
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BOY  ENROLLS 
WHAN 


James  Hannon  of  Brockton 
Among  Those  Registering 

With  registration  having  begun  yes- 
terday at  the  College  of  Practical  Arts 
and  Letters,  and  today  at  the  College 
of  Music  and  School  of  Theology,  only 
five  of  Boston  University's  departments 
and    the    Sargent    School    of   Physical 


Education  in  Cambridge  remain  to 
start,  before  the  entire  university  of 
more  than  14,000  will  be  opening  an- 
other academic  year. 

More  than  200  freshmen  enrolled  yes- 
terday at  the  College  of  Practical  Arts 
and  Letters,  the  only  school  of  the 
university  exclusively  for  girls.  To- 
morrow, registration  will  start  at  the 
School  of  Law,  School  of  Education, 
Graduate  School  and  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  while  on  Satur- 
day registration  will  begin  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  in  the  Saturday, 
late  afternoon  and  evening  extension 
courses. 


tend  Boston  University,  Tufts  and 
Watertown  High  School  this  Fall. 

One  young  man  graduate  re- 
ceived his  diploma  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathy  last  June  and 
has  received  his  State  certificate 
this  Fall. 

Another  young  man  will  re- 
ceive his  diploma  from  the  same 
college  next  June. 


Blind  Student  Enrolled 

At  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Letters  today  there  was  an  unusual 
registration.  It  was  of  James  Han- 
non of  Brockton,  who  has  been  blind 
from  childhood,  but  desires  to  study 
for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree, 

Hannon's  record  in  grammar  school 
and  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
and  certified  as  a'n  excellent  student  In 
all  high  school  subjects,  is  so  satis- 
factory that,  despite  his  great  handi- 
cap, he  has  been  accepted  as  a  fresh- 
man at  the  college. 

Hannon,  although  blind,  has  a  voca- 
tion which  has  brought  him  much  re- 
muneration. His  acute  hearing  has 
enabled  him  to  become  an  accom- 
plished piano  tuner,  and  he  has  the 
ability  to  repair  broken  instruments. 

The  ambitious  student  will  make  use 
of  the  Braille  raiset'.-dot  system  in 
taking  his  notes  throughout  the  four- 
year  course  at  the  Bo-lon  University 
College.  The  only  diffici'.'ty  he  antici-' 
pates  will  be  the  mathematics  course, 
for  the  Braille  typewriter  and  writing 
board  are  hot  equipped  v.ith  mathe- 
matical symbols. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    24,    1929 


4:20  Peeking  Institute  of  the  Blind.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  speaker.  Finger  Reading  for 
the  Blind. 


THE     BOSTON     HERALD. 
SEPTEMBER     26,     1929 

LECTURES  FOR  BLLND 
TO  START  AT  HARVARD 

Course     Will     Meet     Weekly     Until 
Jan.  11 

The  first  lecture  in  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity course  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  which  is  conducted  through  the 
co-operation  of  Perkins  Institution  will 
begin  tomorrow  at  4  P.  M.  in  room  3, 
Lawrence   hall,   Kirkland   street,   Cam- 
bridge.   With  the  exception  of  the  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays  which  fall  within 
the   Christmas   recess,   the   course   will 
meet  weekly  up  to  and  including  Sat- 
urday, Jan  11. 
n._nnnnnn.r    ._„„.„  -r,-.Tm-^,T.-r..«».r«-r,         This  series  of  lectures  is  open  to  anv 
WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE,    high     school     graduate,     however,     the 
•>  — ^— — ■  training  of  higher  schools  of  learning, 

such  as  a  college  or  normal  school 
offers  is  of  considerable  value  to  the 
students  who  attend  this  course.  Credit 
is  also  given  towards  a  degree  of  master 
of  education  at  Harvard  when  the  work 
is  successfully  completed. 

Edward    E.    Allen,    the    director    of 
Perkins    Institution,    conducts   most   of; 
the    lectures    and    is    assisted   by    Miss 
Jessica  Langworthy,  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  Harvard  vocational  students. 


SEPTEMBER  20,  1929 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Perkins  Institution  opened  last 
week  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  as  last  year. 

A  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  The  teaching  staff. 

In  the  girls'  school  Mrs.  Hutton 
is  the  new  matron  of  Brooks  cot-    WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

tage.  "™~ "~~ — — — — — — ■ i— — — — 
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Miss  Thayer  will  have  charge 
of  the  singing  in  the  primary  de- 
partment. She  also  lives  in 
Brooks  cottage. 

Miss  Mary  Nelson,  wno  has 
taught  manual  training  in  the 
older  girls'  department  has  been 
transferred  and  will  have  charge 
of  weaving  and  pottery  in  the 
boys'  manual  training  department. 
Pottery  is  introduced  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

In  the  domestic  science  depart- 
ment Miss  Sadie  Moody  will  take 
the  place  of  Miss  Sarah  Bates. 

In  the  kindergarten  Miss  Rhoda 
p  Jinklestein  has  been  added  to  the 
teaching  staff. 

Miss  Reele  will  take  the  place 
of  Miss  Reed  in  physiology  de- 
partment and  she  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Rosenbaum-^^ 

Miss  Margaret  M&«i4t,  a  teach- 
er at  the  Institution  has  returned 
from  a  six  weeks'  trip  abroad. 

Miss  Langworthy  and  Miss 
Humbert  are  on  their  way  back 
from  a  trip  through  Norway, 
Sweden  and  other  places  on  the. 
continent. 

Graduates  from  the  Institution 
of   the   boy's   department   will   at- 


SEPTEMBER  27,  1929 

HARVARD  TO  TRAIN 

TEACHERS  OF  BLIND 


The  first  lecture  in  the  Harvard 
University  course  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  America,  conducted 
through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  begins  this 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in  room  3, 
Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  st.,  Cam- 
bridge. The  purpose  is  to  train 
the  students  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  the  blind. 

With  the  exception  of  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  that  fall  within  the 
Christmas  recess,  the  course  will 
meet  weekly  up  to  and  including 
Saturday,  Jan.  11.  This  series  of 
lectures  is  open  to  any  High 
School  graduate.  Credit  is  given 
towards  a  degree  of  Master  of  • 
Education  at  Harvard  when  the 
work  is  successfully  completed. 
Edward  E.  Alleni  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution/ conducts  most 
of  the  lectures. 
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Muskogee,  Ok,  Blind 
Man  Grows  Peanuts  and 
Potatoes  on  Same  Vine 


the  American  people,  has  had  among  its 
supporters    Ellhu    Root,    Mar., 
John    H.    Finley.    Gen.    Pershing.    I 
Charles  H.  Cole,  Henry  Hornblowrr  and 
Dr.  Morton  Prince.  The  late  Joseph  H 
Choate  was  its  first  president. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  on  their 
tour  visited  the  Near  East.  India..  Oh 
Japan.  Java,  the  Malay  states  and  Ha- 
waii. In  all  of  these  countries  they  in- 
spired or  set  up  machinery  for  work  In 
(he  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  care 
of  the  blind.  Mr.  Mather,  descendant  of 
Richard  Mather,  father  of  Increase 
Mather,  Is  interested  not  alone  in  relief 
and  educational  work  among  the  blind 
but  In  archaeology  as  well.  On  Monday 
evening  he  will  lecture  at  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  at  Harvard  University  on  art. 
discoveries  and  his  recent  research  in 
Florentine  art. 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
SEPTEMBER  28,  1929 

COURSE  ON  EDUCATION 


Thirteen  Students  Taking 
Course  of  Lectures 


Robert  Quails  of  Muskogee,  Ok,  for- 
mer student  of  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  shown  exhibiting  a 
peanut  vine  on  which  five  peanuts  and 
erne  potato  are  growing.  The  unusual 
vine  grew  in  a  garden  in  which  Quails 
had  planted  peanuts  last  Summer  and 
potatoes  the  year  before. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    28,    1929 

TO  TELL  OF  WORK 
AMONG  THE  BLIND 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  Talk  at 
Perkins  Institution  Today 


Following  their  return  recently  from 
a  tour  of  the  Near  East  and  the  Orient 
in  the  interest  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  internation- 
ally known  as  the  "Lady  of  the  Light- 
house," and  her  husband,  Rufus  Graves 
Mather,  will  describe  some  of  the  cases 
and  conditions  of  blindness  encountered 
on  their  trip,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown  today. 

The  meeting  will  be  at  10  A.  M..  and 
will  be  attended  chiefly  by  the  Harvard 
class  for  the  blind,  organized  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Mather  will  talk  on  "Condition  of 
the  Blind  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Ori- 
ent," while  her  husband  will  speak  on 
"The  Prevention  of  Blindness"  and 
"Unnecessary  Blindness  in  the  Near 
East  and  Orient." 

Mrs.  Mather,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Holt  of  New  York,  has  long  been  famous 
for  her  work  among  the  blind.  She  is 
the  founder  of  "Lighthouses"  for  the 
blind — vocational  and  educational  in- 
stitutions— in  New  York  and  Buffalo 
and  in  Italy.  France  and  Poland.  The 
French   lighthouse,   in   Paris,    a   gift   of 


WATERTOWN.  Sept  28-Thirteen 
students,  one  of  them  from  Alaska  and 
one  from  Honolulu,  have  enrolled  for 
the  Harvard  course  on  the  education  of 
the  blind,  being  conducted  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  here  by 
the  director,  Edward  E.  Allen. 

The  first  lecture,  at  10:30  this  morn- 
ing, was  given  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Rufus 
G.  Mather,  who  have  just  completed  an 
around-the-world  trip  in  the  interest 
of  education  for  the  blind.  The  class 
will  meet  each  week  from-  4  to  5  p  m 
on  Fridays,  and  from  10  a  m  to  12  m 
on  Saturdays.  The  -course  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Harvard,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Division  for  the  Blind. 

Eight  of  the  students  are  regular 
Perkins  students  registered  at  Harvard 
for  the  course.  Three  one-time  Perkins 
students  are  enrolling  at  Harvard, -and 
two  teachers  on  the  Perkins  staff  are 
taking  the  course,  one  of  them  as  a 
hearer  witheut   credit. 

The  aim  of  the  course,  which  has 
proved  successful  in  its  initial  years, 
is  intended  to  give  in  a  short  time  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  of 
the  work  of  educating  the  blind  and 
subvisioned  persons.  Most  of  the  lec- 
tures will  be  given  at  Perkins  because 
most  of  the  students  live  on  its 
campus.  Mr  Allen  will  give  most  of 
the  lectures. 


eluding  Saturday,  January  11,  1930, 
meeting  weekly  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute on  all  Fridays  and  Saturdays  that 
do  not  fall  within  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, with  the  single  exception  of  the 
initial  session.  Students  in  this  course 
are  allowed  to  count  this  work  as 
credit  towards  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Education  at  Harvard,  provided  they 
are  of  graduate  standing. 
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BLIND  SINGER  WINS 
MOSICMONTEST 

East  Providence  Girl  Chosen  to 


Represent    Providence 
Radio  Competition. 


in 


Miss   Doris   Skipp.    blind    soprano,    of 
East.  Providence,  was  unanlmouslv  chos- 
en  Saturday  night  by   three  judrf 
the  winner  of  the  Provident  - 
the  national  competition  for  the  At  ■ 
Kent  musical  scholarships.    Charles  Ar- 
thur Payne,  bass-baritone,  was  selected 
as  the  other  winner.    A  large  number  of 
singers  vied,  for  the  honor  at  ih» 
test,   which  was  presided   over   by   ! 
George  Hill  MacLean.  local  chairrr  - 

The  winning  of  the  Providence  dis- 
trict contest  marks  another  victory  in 
Miss  Sklpp's  ambitious  effort  to  sur- 
mount the  handicap  of  blindness  and 
make  a  place  for  herself  in  the  musical 
world.  The  East  Providence  vo' 
an  returned  recently  to  Rhode  Island 
after  spending  15  years  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at.  Watertown. 
Mass.  In  the  brief  time  since  her  return 
to  this  State  she  has  already  appeared 
several  times  as  a  radio  soloist  and  has 
sung  before  the  Rhode  Island  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Skipp  was  given  a  thorough 
musical  training  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute after  school  authorities  discovered 
that  she  had  a  promising  soprano  voice 
While  at.  school  she  was  prominent,  in 
many  activities.  She  was  the  class  his- 
torian and  author  of  >he  class  ode.  am' 
was  also  chosen  to  appear  as  the  clas. 
soloist. 

The  Providence  winners  will  compete 
for  State  honors  with  the  other  dis-- 
winners  at  the  studio  of  Station  WJAR, 
the  Outlet.  Company.  The  contest  for 
women  singers  will  be  held  Oct.  18.  while 
the  male  singers  will  compete  Oct.  25. 


THE  HARVARD  CRIMSON  (0v^-fo^^e<5fz7o.,i&SI<tFP.) 


SEPTEMBER    27,    1929. 

COURSE    FOR    TEACHERS    OF 
BLIND    WILL    BEGIN    TODAY 


The  first  lecture  in  the  "University 
course  for  the  education  of  teachers  of 
the  blind,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
America,  will  be  held  today  at  3  o'clock 
in  Room  3,  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland 
St.,  Cambridge.  The  course  is  given 
by  Professor  E.  E.  Allen,  lecturer  in 
the  School  of  Education,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown. 

The  course  will  last  up  to  and  in- 
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:e   Blind 

SGirl  Completes  Her 
Education   with   Ambition 
to  Become  Singer 


THE  WELL  KNOWN  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR 
BLIND  and  the  Charles  river  bathing  beach,  at  Watertown,  Mass. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  river  was  named  by  John  Smith, 
who  made  a  voyage  along  oar  coast  in  1614.  On  his  map  of  this 
territory,  which  has  been  preserved,  he  designated  it  as  Charles 
river,  in  honor  of  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I. 


Atwater-Kent  Winners 


At  the  )pft  Is  C.  A.  Payne,  who  was  art|iirtgPrt  to  nave  the  best,  male 
\nlre.  while  at  the  right  Is  Miss  Doris  Sklpp,  adjudged  to  have  best  fe- 
male voice,  Miss  Skipp  Is  blind.  The  Rhode  Island  tests  were  held  at 
the  Music  Mansion  Saturday  evening.  These  young  people  will  repre- 
sent the  Providence  district  In  further  auditions  to  decide  a  national 
winner. 
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After  15  years  away  at  school,  Miss 
Doris  Sklpp  of  East  Providence  has  re- ; 
turned  to  Ehode  Island  with  ambition 
to  surmount  her  handicap  of  blindness 
and  make  a  place  for  herself  on  merit 
In  the  musical  world  of  Providence.  She 
graduated  from  Perkins  Institute  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  recently,  after  spend- 
ing practically  all  her  childhood  and 
early  youth  at  the  school  in  preparation 
to  take  her  place  in  the  world  of  the 
sighted  when  her  schooling  was  complete. 

Miss  Sklpp,  erne  of  the  most  popular 
Rhode  Island  girls  who  have  ever  at- 
tended Perkins,  was  the  class  historian 
and  author  of  the  class  ode.  She  ap- 
peared also  as  the  class  soloist,  sing- 
ing "With  Verdure  Clad." 


During  her  years  at  the  school  for  the 
blind,  the  discovery  was  made  that  Miss 
Sklpp  had  a  promising  soprano  voice 
and  effort  was  directed  to  Its  training. 
Since  her  return  to  Rhode  Island  she 
has  appeared  several  times  as  a  radio 
soloist  and  has  sung  before  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  young  woman's  aspirations  to 
live  with  all  the  interests  of  the  sighted 
and  to  take  part  In  community  affairs 
as  she  was  trained  to  do  at  school,  while 
they  may  seem  unusually  ambitious  to 
persons  who  have  their  sight  and  who 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  blind  as 
unfortunates  to  whom  the  doors  of  the 
professional  world  are  barred,  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  work  that  is  being 


Doris  Skipp  Seeks 
to  Make  Place  For 
Herself  on  Merit 

accomplished  by  blind  persons  through- 
out the  country.  The  New  York  .Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  111  East  59th.  street, 
New  York  city,  reports  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey that  conditions  for  blind  women  to- 
day have  vastly  improved  and  that  the 
modern  methods  of  educational  and  rec- 
reational training  have  removed  much 
of  the  fear  and  awkwardness  that  re- 
sulted from  physical  inactivity  and 
which  was  the  blind  girl's  main  handi- 
cap 10  years  ago. 

Today's  methods  encourage  blind 
children  to  play  lively  games,  to  dance. 
to  exercise  on  an  acrobat's  bar  and  even 
to  roller  skate,  the  survey  reports,  and 
this  gives  them  a  physical  poise  that 
does  much  to  help  them  attain  social 
and  economic  independence  and  in  some 
cases,  to  compete  ably  with  sighted  wor- 
kers. Miss  Skipp  is  an  example  of  the 
remarkable  poise  and  assurance  with 
which  youth  leave  Perkins. 

In  New  York  there  are  music  teach- 
ers, stenographers,  dancing  teachers, 
tutors,  dictaphone  operators  and  social 
service  workers  as  well  as  the  basket 
and  rug  weavers  and  workers  in .  the 
other  manual  arts.  The  Lighthouse  Press 
employs  a  blind  editor,  Miss  Helen  Day, 
in  the  publication  of  its  Juvenile  quar- 
terly, tho  Searchlight,  and  many  other 
blind  persons  are  employed  on  its  staff. 
The  number  of  sightless  women  entering 
the  field  as  chiropractors  and  masseurs 
is  Increasing,  the  survey  states,  and  sev- 
eral blind  masseuses  are  employed  In 
New  Yorir  i»~-»i*-«- 


The  Junior  League  Provisional  Membership 

FIRST  TRAINING  COURSE 

OCTOBER— NOVEMBER,  1929 


All  lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Junior  League  Rooms, 
6  Commonwealth  Avenue,  at  10.4 5  a.m. 

Tuesday,  October  15  th 

General  Survey  of  the  Field  of  Social  Service. 
Speaker:  Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White,  Head  of  Elizabeth 
Peabody  House. 

Friday,  October  18  th    <$X 

Field  Trip:  Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Industrial  School  for 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Children.  Written  report  on 
this  trip  to  be  handed  in  on  Friday,  October  25  th. 

Tuesday,  October  22nd 

Mental  Health  in  Its  Relation  to  Public 
Health. 

Speaker:  Miss  Marie  L.  Donohue,  Mental  Health  Super- 
visor at  the  Community  Health  Association. 

Friday,  October  25  th 

Hospital  and  Social  Work. 

Speaker:  Miss  Katherine  McMahon,  Educational  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers. 

Tuesday,  October  29th 

The  Call  of  the  Neighborhood. 
Speaker:  Miss  Jane  McCrady,  Head  of  Ellis  Memorial. 
Field  trip  in  the  afternoon. 

Paper  on  this  trip  to  be  handed  in  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 5  th. 

Friday,  November  1st 

The  Government's  Responsibility  in  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Speaker:  Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health. 
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Tuesday,  November  5  th 

The  Girl  Scout. 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Lawrence  Shaw. 

Field  trip:  Boston  Continuation  School.  Papers  on  this 

trip  to  be  handed  in  on  November  12th. 

Friday,  November  8  th 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Speaker:  To  be  announced. 

Ttiesday,  November  12th 

General  Summary. 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White,  Head  of  Elizabeth 

Peabody  House. 

Friday,  November  15  th 
General  Discussion. 

Tuesday,  November  19  th 

Written  Examination  on  the  Whole  Course. 

Attendance  is  required  at  seven  lectures,  two  survey 
trips,  the  General  Discussion  on  November  15  th  and  the 
examination  on  November  19th. 

If  book  reports  and  field  trip  reports  are  not  handed  in 
when  due  they  will  not  be  marked. 

Each  girl  will  be  rated  in  the  following  way:  60%  on 
the  written  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  10%  on 
the  written  reports  of  the  survey  trips,  15%  on  general 
attitude,  including  attention,  attendance  and  promptness, 
and  15%  on  the  reading  which  will  be  distributed  during 
the  course. 

This  course  has  been  planned  in  the  hope  of  giving  to 
the  Provisional  Members  of  the  Junior  League  an  idea  of 
the  Social  organization  of  the  city  in  which  they  live,  and 
of  the  many  problems  of  community  life  that  are  before 
the  interested  and  thoughtful  citizen. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  is  necessary 
to  attain  Active  Membership  in  the  Junior  League.  Every 
Provisional  Member  must  take  the  course  unless  she  is 
excused  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Any  questions  to  be  directed  to  the  Provisional  Chair- 
man, Miss  Dorothy  Lawrence,  6  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
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WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 


OCTOBER  4,  1929 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Following  their  return  recently 
from  a  tour  of  the  Near  Bast  and 
the  Orient  in  the  interest  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  Mrs.  Win- 
ifred Holt  Mather,  internationally 
known  as  the  "Lady  of  the  Light- 
house," and  her  husband,  Rufus 
Graves  Mather,  described  some  of 
the  cases  and  conditions  of  blind- 
ness encountered  on  their  trip,  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution last  Saturday  morning. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  10 
o'clock  and  was  attended  chiefly 
by  the  Harvard  class. 

Mrs.  Mather  talked  on  "Condi- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  the  Near  Bast 
and  the  Orient,"  while  her  hus- 
band spoke  on  "The  Prevention  of 
Blindness"  and  "Unnecessary 
IBlindness  in  the  Near  East  and 
Orient." 

Mrs.  Mather,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Holt  of  New  York,  has 
long  been  famous  for  her  work 
among  the  blind.  She  is  the 
founder  of  "Lighthouses"  for  the 
blind — vocational  and  educational 
institutions — in  New  York  and 
Buffalo  and  in  Italy,  France  and 
Poland.  The  French  lighthouse,  in 
Paris,  a  gift  of  the  American 
people,  has  had  among  its  support- 
ers Elihu  Root,  Marshall  Foch, 
John  H,  Finley,  Gen.  Pershing, 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole,  Henry  Horn- 
blower  and  Dr.  Morton  Prince. 
The  late  Joseph  H.  Choate  was  its 
first  president. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  on  their  re- 
cent tour  visited  the  Near  East, 
India,  China,  Japan,  Java,  the  Ma- 
lay States  and  Hawaii.  In  all  of 
these  countries  they  inspired  or  set 
up  machinery  for  work  in  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  the  care 
of  the  blind.  Mr.  Mather,  des- 
cendant of  Richard  Mather,  father 
of  Increase  Mather,  is  interested 
not  alone  in  relief  and  educational 
work  among  the  blind,  but  in  ar- 
chaeology as  well.  On  Monday 
evening  he  lectured  at  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  at  Harvard  University 
on  art  discoveries  ahu  his  recent 
research  in  Florentine  art. 

Miss  Langworthy  and  Miss 
Humbert  returned  recently  from 
a  delightful  trip  abroad  where 
they  visited  many  of  the  countries. 


Miss  Miller  also  returned  re- 
cently from  a  summer  spent 
abroad.  She  has  entertained  sev- 
eral groups  of  girls  in  her  room, 
telling  them  most  interestingly 
about  her  trip. 

Last  week  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Green 
of  St.  Louis  visited  the  school. 

Thirteen  students,  one  of  them 
fi'oni  Alaska  and  one  from  Honolu- 
lu, have  enrolled  for  the  Harvard 
course  on  the  education  of  the 
blind,  being  conducted  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  by 
the  director,  Edward  E.  Allen. 

The  class  will  meet  each  week 
from  4  to  5  p.  m.  on  Fridays,  and 


from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  on  Satur- 
days. The  course  is  being' con- 
ducted by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Education,  Division 
for  the  Blind. 

Eight  of  the  students  are  regu- 
lar Perkins  students  registered  at 
Harvard  for  the  course.  Three 
one-time  Perkins  students  are  en- 
rolling at  Harvard,  and  two  teach- 
ers on  the  Perkins  staff  are  tak- 
ing the  course,  one  of  them  as  a 
hearer  without  credit. 

The  aim  of  the  course,  which 
has  proved  successful  in  its  initial 
years,  is  intended  to  give  in  a 
short  time  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  field  of  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the  blind  and  subvisioned 
persons.  Most  of  the  lectures  will 
be  given  at  Perkins  because  many 
of  the  students  live  on  its  campus. 
Mr.  Allen  will  give  most  of  the 
lectures. 
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Provincetown  Man  Finds  Place  in 
Sun,  but  He  Has  to  Fight  to  Retain  It 


PROVINCETOWN,  Oct.  10— A  dispute 
over  a  favorite  sunning  corner  involv- 
ing the  contention  that  the  first  sitter 
has- prior  rights  to  Sol's  free  heat  ter- 
minated today  in  the  local  court. 

The  fall  weather  has  been  nipping 
out  here  at  the  tip  of  the  Cape  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks,  hence  one's 
place  in  the  sun  is  guarded  jealously. 
One  of  the  best  sunning  spots  in  Prov- 
incetown is  at  Tremont  and  Franklin 
streets,  and  there  Frank  Viera  stationed 
himself  Monday  just  as  Sol  was  peep- 
ing around  the  cornice  of  Jim  Cor- 
reiro's  barber  shop.    Frank  hadn't  been 


there  long  when  Antone  Carlos,  who 
is  blind,  came  up  and  settled  down  for 
a  quiet  morning.  "Here,  move  out," 
Viera  commanded,  according  to  Carlos's 
testimony  in  court  today.  "You're  keep- 
ing the  sun  from  me." 

Carlos  couldn't  see  that  his  neigh- 
bor had  exclusive  rights  to  that  planet, 
nor  to  that  particular  corner,  and  told 
him  so.  A  scuffle  followed.  Carlos  went 
to  town  hall,  swore  to  complaints  charg- 
ing Viera  with  assault  and  battery  and 
disturbing  the  peace.  Judge  Walte; 
Welsh  found  Viera  guilty  and  fined 
him  $10  on  each  charge. 


THE     BOSTON    HERALD 
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$>omen  in  Sports 

By  Dorothy  Lindsay 

Oliver  Cottage  triumphed  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  track  meets  of 
the  year  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  yesterday.  More  than  75 
girls  competed  in  various  track  and  field  events  in  an  inter-cottage  meet 
with  all  the  savoir  faire  of  their  better-equipped  sisters.  Many  of  these 
girls  cannot  see  at  all,  while  others  have  only  partial  sight. 


OLm:   BUCKLEY   LEADER 
OF   WINNING   GROUP 

The  four  cottages,  Oliver,  Fisher.  May 
and  Brooks,  all  had  large  representa- 
tions.   Each  group  had  its  own  captain. 


cots,  and  was  followed  by  a  tug  of  war 
and  such  games  as  arc 'ball  and  over 
head  ball  and  over  head  and  under  feet 
fall.  There  was  also  a  stilt  race,  each 
team  made  up  of  one  totally  blind  girl 
and  one  partially  blind. 

Next   came    the    50-yard   dash,    with 


i  ..w  «ith  ™  ii  f    T,     i          7™'  wext    came    tne    aO-yard   dash,   with 

she    ™  m   £»tw  fg^'  cilose"  ubecause  the   runners   guided   by  holding   on   to 

anri  fr^v                  °°k    aftel"    the    field  rinSs   which   ran   along   ropes   marking 

"ntiv/J ?«,„*  !=.»  v.     aJ.'-      t,     , ,           .,  off   the   va«ous  lanes.     Each   girl   was 

won  with   IS    ,  •    /  °t1Vi  Buck!e7.and  thus  enabled  to  run  the  course  without 

L^rhLV    ^        Flsher'  caVteme<l  bumping  into  a  rival  competitor. 
oy  Baibara  Farnham.  was  next  in  line 

with  36.     May,  led  by  Mary  Elliot,  was  MARY  FERGUSON 

third   with   35   and   Brooks,   with   Mary  IN  CHARGE  OF  WORK 
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handicapped  In  the  former  event  each 
competitor  stood  at  the  bar  and  judged 
the  height  by  placing  her  knee  up  to 
it.  This  was  more  difficult,  however,! 
when  the  bar  got  waist  high  and  higher. 
There  was  also  a  sack  race. 

A  general  cheering  for  the  judges  and 
the  physical  education  director,  Mary 
Ferguson,  closed  the  meet.  Miss  Fer- 
guson, who  is  a  Sargent  graduate,  has  a 
busy  schedule.  The  girls  are  required 
to  take  three  hours  a  week  of  physical 
education  work.  There  are  also  dancing 
lessons  and  corrective  work.  Late  in 
the  season  there  is  a  good  deal  of  em- 
phasis placed  on  swimming  and  the 
school  boasts  many  excellent  divers. 
Very  little  is  done  with' basketball  and 
kindred  games  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  making  baskets  and  goals.  Some 
playing  with  the  basketball  is  indulged 
im  however,  and  the  girls  derive  a  great 
deal  of  fun  from  this  team  work. 
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OLIVER  COTTAGE  WINS  FIRST  HONORS 

Scores  37  Points  in  Meet  of  Perkins  Institution  For  The 
Blind,  Nosing  Out  Fisher  With  36, 


ANGELINA   CORSI   WINNING   THE   HIGH  JUMP 


WATERTOWN,  Oct  11— Oliver  Cot- 
tage of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  carried  off  first  honors  at  the 
intercottage  track  meet  on  the  gills' 
grounds  this  afternoon,  scoring  37 
points.  Fisher  Cottage,  after  a  poor 
start,  provided  a  close  race,  finishing 
second  with  36  points.  May  Cottage 
was  third  with  35,  while  Brooks  Co'.- 
tage   trailed    with   20. 

Oliver  Cottage  team,  with  Alice 
Buckley  as  captain,  won  firsts  in  the 
arch  ball  contest,  the  flag  relay  and  tile 
high  jump  for  unsighted  girls.  The 
team  took  second  honors  in  the  50- 
yard  dash  for  unsighted  girls  .  and 
basket-ball  throw  for  the  umsighted. 

Points  won  in  the  track  meet  will 
count  toward  the  silver  loving  cup  for 
the  champion  girls'  cottage.  Later  in 
the  season  there  will  be  a  gymnasium 
exhibition,  a  dancing  competition  and 
a  swimming  meet,  all  counting  to-vaici 
the  cup. 

Outstanding  individual  accompIUUj- 
ments  in  today's  meet  were  the  win- 
ning of  the  stilt  race  for  the  signtcd 
by  Marion  McDonald  of  May  Cottage, 
the  winning  of  the  stilt  race  for  un- 
sighted girls  by  Helen  Goodwin,  the 
winning  of  the  sack  races  for  the 
sighted  and  unsighted  'by  Alice  Buck- 
ley and  Barbara  Farnham,  respective- 
ly,  both  of  May  Cottage;  the  winning 


of  the  high  jump  for  tho  unsighted  by 
Angelina  Corsi  of  Oliver  and  the  blgh 
jump  lor  the  unsighted  by  Barbara 
Farnham  of  Fisher. 

The  meet  opened  with  a  song  con- 
test, each  cottage  singing  a  song  of 
Its  own  verse  set  to  popular  tunes. 
May  cottage  won  first  in  this  con- 
test,   with   Brooks  second. 

The  flag  relay  was  the  most  exciting 
event,  the  girls  running  one  by  one 
to  a  point  25  yards  away  and  back, 
carrying  a  flag,  and  given  their  direc- 
tions by  a  bell  jangled  at  the  point  to 
which  they  were  to  run.  Oliver  took 
this  event,  with  Brooks  second. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  meet 
was  the  high  Jump  tor  the  unsighted 
girls.  Unable  to  see  the  bar,  the 
girls  stood  beside  the  bar,  found  its 
height  with  their  hands  and  then  ex- 
ecuted a  difficult  standing  high  jump. 
The  sighted  girls,  who  could  dimly 
make  out  the  uprights  and  the  bar, 
were  able  to  take  a  running  start  and 
thereby  jump  considerably  higher. 
The  summary; 

Sons  Contest— Won  by  May  Cottage; 
Brooks  Cottage,   second.  „,.  _.  , 

Arch    Ball    Contest — Won    by    Oliver    Cot-  . 
tage:  May  Cottage.'  second;   Brooks  Cottage, 

Flag  Belay — Won  by  Oliver  Cottage! 
Brooks  Cottage,  second.  _  

50-Yard  Dash  tor  Unsighted  Girls— Won 
by  Fisher  Cottage;  May  Cottage,  second. 

50-Yard  Dash  lor  Sighted  Gals — Won  by 
Fisher   Cottage;    Oliver   Cottage,   second. 

Tug-o'-War — Won  by  Brooks  Cottage; 
Oliver  Cottage,  second.   ,,.„.,       ,_        u 

Stilt  Race  lor  Unsighted  Girls— Won  by 
May   Cottage;   Fisher  .Cottage,    second. 

Stilt  Race  for  Sighted  Girls— Won  by 
May   Cottage;   Fisher  Cottage,   second 

Sack  Race  for  Unsighted  Girls— Won  by 
May  Cottage;   Fisher  Cottage,  second. 

lack  Race  lor  Sighted  Girls— Won  by  May 
Cottage:   Fisher  Cottage,   second  rlrla_ 

Basketball  Throve  for  Unsighted  Girls— 
Won  by  Fisher  Cottage;  Oliver  Cottage,  see- 

°nBasketball  Throw  for  Sighted  Girls— Won 
hvMq?  Cottage;  Brooks  Cottage,  second. 

High  Jump  for  Unsighted  Girls— Won  by 
Oliver   Cottage;    Brooks  Cottage,   second. 

High  Jump  lor  Sighted  Girls— Won  by 
Fisher  Cottage;   May  Cottage,   second. 

Little  Nancy  Andrews,  daughter  of 
the  headmaster  of  the  boys'  school,  ap- 
peared in  the  costume  of  a  carrot- 
mascot  of  the  Fisher  Cottage.  May 
Cottage  mascot  was  brought  to  the 
field— a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  in  a 
cage.  Brooks  Cottage  had  two  hens 
for  mascots,  dressed  in  yellow  outfits 
and  cackling  throughout  the  meet,  evi- 
dently rooting  for  their  team. 


Probably  the  most  unusual  pro- 
gramme of  field  and  track  events 
ever  held  in  Greater  Boston  took 
place  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Watertown,  yesterday, 
when  girls  of  the  four  cottages  com- 
peted to  win  honors  for  their  re- 
spective groups  and  to  establish  con- 
fidence in  themselves. 

WORKING  HARD 

Since  early  September  the  students 
have  been  hard  at  work  mornings  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  afternoons  when 
school  sessions  closed,  learning  to  take 
part  in  athletics  despite  the  fact  that 
they  either  had  no  sight,  or  were  part- 
ly sighted. 

After  the  smoke  of  the  battle  had 
cleared  away,  the  girls  of  the  Oliver 
team  has  amassed  a  total  of  S7  points 
to  win  the  meet,  with  Fisher  second 
scoring  36 -points,  May  in  third  place 
with  36,  and  Brooks  gaining  20  points 
In  the  games.  Miss  Mary  Ferguson, 
director  of  physical  education  fur  the 
girls,  was  in  charge  of  the  programme. 

The.  most  interesting  event  of  the  day. 
requiring  great  skill  for  the  sightless 
girls  was  the  standing  high  jump 
event,  finally  captured  for  May  cottage 
by  Miss  Angelina  Corsi,  who  made  a 
mark  of  over  throe  feet.  With  Miss 
Aroohi  Kazanzin  of  Brooks,  second. 

Full  of  Confidence 

Bach  contestant  approached  the  bar 
with  evident  confidence,  and  after  hav- 
ing a  hand  placed  on  the  bar  to  locate 
the  jump,  the  girls,  each  with  varying 
form,  leaped  into  the  air  and  over  the 
bamboo    pole.     For    sighted    girls,    Miss 
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BLIND  GIRLS  IN 
ATHLETIC  MEET 

Students  of  Four  Cottages  at  Perkins 

Institution  Show  Much  Skill  in 

Track  Competition 


BLIND  GIRL  ATHLETE  IN  JUMP 

Miss  Angelina  Corsi  of  Oliver  cottage  is  shown  winning  the  standing  high 

jump  with  a  leap  of  over  three  feet  at  the  field  and  track  meet  for  the  blind 

at  Perkins  Institution  yesterday  hi  Watertown. 

Throughout  the  whole  programme  or- 
ganized cheers  from  supporting  groups, 
along  with  cottage  songs  and  class 
colors  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green, 
for  Oliver,  Brooks,  Fisher,  and  May 
respectively,  lent  the  usual  atmosphere 
to  the  occasion  of  a  field  day. 

The  four  team  captains  were  the 
Misses  May- Elliott,  May;  Barbara  Farn- 
ham,  Fisher;  Marv  Statuta,  Brooks;  and 
Alice  Buckley,  Oliver.  Three  other 
meets,  swimming,  gym,  and  stunt  night, 
are  scheduled  to  follow  later  in  the 
school  year,  yesterday's  contest  being 
the  first  of  the   season. 

The  summary: 

50-vard  dash — Fnsighted:  Won  by  Fisher, 
second.  May.     Sighted:  Won  by  Fisher;  sec- 
High  jumn — Unsighted:  Won  by  Angelina 
Corsi.    O. :    second,    Arooni  Kazanzin.   B. 

Running  high  jump  —  Sighted :  Won  by 
Barbara  Farnham.  F. ;  second.  Mary  Mc- 
Donald.  M.        _„  .    ,r 

Tur-of-war — Won  by  Oliver:  second.  May. 

Arch  ball  games — Wou  by  Oliver;  second. 

Song  contest  —  Won  by  May;  Brooks, 
second.  „_        .       „,. 

Flag  relay  race — Won  by  Oliver;   second. 

Stilt  race — Won  by  Helen  Goodwin.  M.: 
second.  Fisher.  Unsighted:  Won  by  Marion 
McDonald.  M. :  second.  Fisher. 

Sack  race — Won   by  M3y:    second.   Fisher. 

Basketball  throw — Won  by  May:  second. 
Brooke.  Tnsigbled:  Won  by  Fisher:  sec- 
ond. May. 


Barbara  Farnham  of  Fisher,  was  first, 
with  Miss  Mary  McDonald  of  May,  a 
close  second. 

Four  differently  toned  bells  served 
as  guides  to  the  girls  in  a  relay  jace 
won  by  the  team  representing  Oliver 
cottage,  Brooks  taking  second  points 
in  the  event.  The  bells  were  rung 
throughout  the  race  by  a  non-contestant 
:who  took  her  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  facing  a  certain  team.  Each  run- 
ner kept  in  line  by  following  the  sound. 
running  to  the  rope  line  and  hack, 
passing  the  flag  to  the  next  in  line  to 
carry  on. 

A  similar  principle  was  employed  In 
the  arch-ball  contests,  the  girl  first  in 
the  line  repeating  the)  last  girl's  name, 
to  guide  the  latter  as  she  carried  the 
ball  from  the  rear  of  the  team  up  to 
the  front  where  it  was  again  passed 
back  to   the   end   of   the   game. 

Aid  for  50- Yard  Dash 

In  the  50-yard-dash  for  unsighted 
girls,  each  contestant  held  a  ring 
through  which  a  rope  was  passed,  thus 
in  their  respective  heats,  the  girls  ran 
in  their  -own  lane  until  they  struck 
the  tape  at  the  finish.  Partly  sighted 
girls  ran  the  distance  without  any  aid 
at    all. 
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SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    12,  _  1929 
FIELD  DAY  FOR  BLIND 

GIRLS  AT  WATERTOWN 

The  annual  field  day  for  girls  was 
held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown  yesterday.  The 
affair  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
Ferguhon,  teacher  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  the  institution. 

In  tho  inter-cottage  contests  prizes, 
were  won  by  the  following  cottages: 
song.  May  cottagt;  arch  baUgame, 
Oliver;  flag  relay  race,  Oliver;  50-yard 
da.sh  unsighted,  Fisher;  sighted, 
Fisher:  tug  of  war,  unsighted.  Brooks; 
,i£hf.Mt.  Oliver;  finals  in  50-yard  dash. 
Brooks:  high  jump,  Fisher,  represented 
by  Barbara  Farrmm:  and  May  cottage 
v5econd,.reprehented  by  Mary  McDpaaKi, 

T'Wha .  Wuss-  Tost" 


QcfoWf  13,1^- 


two  Blind  B.  U.  Law 
Students  Carry  On 

Blindness  Is  no  handicap  to  a 
lawyer. 

At  least,  It  Isn't  going  to  be  to 
William  Beggs,  recently  elected 
vice-president  of  the  "senior  class  at 
Boston  University  Law  School. 
Beggs,  who  is  25  years  old,  already 
has  an  A.  B.  degree  from  Harvard 
and  will  become  a  bachelor  of  laws 
this  June. 

i  Exams  are  passed  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  having  someone  read 
the  questions  to  him  and  then  take 
the  answer  as  he  dictates  It.  He 
attends  classes  regularly  and  takes 
notes  in  the  system  of  the  blind. 

Beggs  is  confident  that  he  can  pass 
the  bar  exams  and  become  a  full- 
fledged  lawyer.  He  Is  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Phi,  International  legal 
fraternity.''  Most  of  his  studying  Is 
done  by  talking  with  other  persons. 
The  B.  U.  Law  School  now  has 
two  blind  students,  the  other  being 
James  Hannor,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins    Institute. 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 


OCTOBER  18,  1929| 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

GIRLS  HOLD  ANNUAL 

INTERCOTTAGE  MEET 


Oliver  Cottage  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution carried  off  first  honors  at 
the  intercottage  track  meet  on  the 
girls'  grounds  Friday  afternoon, 
scoring  3  7  points.  Fisher  Cottage, 
after  a  poor  start,  provided  a  close 
race,  finishing  second  with  3  6 
points.  May  Cottage  was  third 
with  3  5,  while  Brooks  Cottage 
trailed  with  20. 

Oliver  Cottage  team,  with  Alice 
Buckley  as  captain,  won  firsts  in 
the  arcli  ball  contest,  the  flag  re- 
lay and  the  high  jump  for  unsight- 
ed girls.  The  team  took  second 
honors  in  the  50-yard  dash  for 
unsighted  girls  and  basket-ball 
throw  for  the  unsighted. 

Points  won  in  the  track  meet 
will  count  toward  the  silver  lov- 
ing cup  for  the  champion  girls' 
cottage.  Later  in  the  season 
there  will  be  a  gymnasium  exhibi- 
tion, a  dancing  competition  and 
a    swimming    meet,    all    counting 


toward  the 


Outstanding  individual  accom 
plishnients  in  the  meet  were 
the  winning  of  the  stilt  race  for 
the  sighted  by  Marion  McDonald 
of  May  Cottage,  the  winning  of 
the  stilt  race  for  unsighted  girls 
by  Helen  Goodwin,  the  winning  of 
the  sack  races  for  the  sighted  and 
unsighted  by  Alice  Buckley  and 
Barbara  Farnham,  respectively, 
both  of  May  Cottage;  the  winning 
of  the  high  jump  for  the  unsighted 
by  Angelina  Corsi  of  Oliver  and 
the  high  jump  for  the  unsighted; 
by  Barbara   Farnham   of   Fisher. 

The  meet  opened  with  a  song 
contest,  each  cottage  singing  a, 
song  of  its  own  verse  set  to  popu- 
lar tunes.  May  cottage  won  first 
in  this  contest,  with  Brooks  sec- 
ond. 

The  flag  relay  was  the  most  ex- 
citing event,  the  girls  running  one 
by  one  to  a  point  25  yards  away 
and  back,  carrying  a  flag,  and  giv- 
en their  directions  by  a  bell 
jangled  at  the  point  to  which  they 
were    to    run.      Oliver    took    this 

event,  with  Brooks  second.  | 

The   most    difficult   part   of    the 
meet  was  the  high  jump   for   the 
unsighted  girls.     Unable  to  see  the 
bar,  the  girls  stood  beside  the  bar, 
found  its  height  with  their  hands 
and     then     executed     a     difficult; 
standing  high  jump.     The  sighted' 
girls,   who   could   dimly  make  out 
the    uprights    and    the    bar,    were 
able  to  make  a  running  start  and; 
thereby  jump  considerably  higher. 
The  summary: 

Song  Contest— Won  by  May  Cottage;; 
Brooks   Cottage,  second 

Arch  Ball  Contest— Won  by  Oliver 
Cottage;  May  Cottage,  second;  Brooks \ 
Cottage,  third. 

Flag  Relay— Won  by  Oliver  Cottage; 
Brooks  Cottage,   second.         ; 

50-Yard  Dash  for  Unsighted  Girls— i 
Won  by  Fisher  Cottage;  May  Cottage,, 
Second.  ,       ,    „.  ,       ... 

50-Yard  Dash  for  Sighted  Girls— Won 
by  Fisher  Cottage;  Oliver  Cottage,  sec-| 
ond.  ,  -    _   .. 

Tug-o-War — Won  by  Brooks  Cottage: 
Oliver   Cottage,   second. 

Stilt    Race    for    Unsighted    Girls— Won 
by  May  Cottage;  Fisher  Cottage,  second. 
'Slilt  Race  for   Sighted   Girls— Won   by 
May  Cottage;   Fisher   Cottage,   second. 

Sack    Race   for  .Unsighted    Girls — Won 
by  May  Cottage;  Fisher  Cottage,  second. 
'Sack  Race  for  Sighted  Girls— Won  by 
May   Cottage;   Fisher  Cottage,  second. 

Basketball  Throw  for  Unsighted  Girls 
—Won  by  Fisher  Cottage;  Oliver  Cot-| 
tage,  second. 

Basketball  Throw  for  Sighted  Girls—; 
Won  by  May  Cottage;  Brooks  Cottage, 
second.  '         ,<r 

High  Jump  for  Unsighted   Girls— Won 
by   Oliver   Cottage;   Brooks   Cottage,   sec- 
High  Jump  for  Sighted  Girls— Won  by 
Fisher  Cottage;  May  Cottage,  second. 

Little  Nancy  Andrews,  daugh- 
ter of  the  headmaster  of  the  boys'' 
school,  appeared  in  the  costume  of  i 
a  carrot — mascot  of  the  Fisher j 
Cottage.  May  Cottage  mascot  was, 
brought  to  the  field — a  Rhode 
Island  Red  heii  in  a  cage.  Brooks 
Cottage  had  two  hens  for  mascots, 
dressed  in  yellow  outfits  and  cack- 
ling throughout  the  meet,  evi^ 
dently  rooting  for  their  team. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen 
gave  their  annual  reception  to  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tution on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  older  boys  gave  two  one- 
act  plays  in  Dwight  Hall  Thurs- 
day evening  for  the  pupils,  teach- 
ers and  friends. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  14,  Lady  Fran- 
ces Campbell  celebrated  her  80th 
birthday.     She  received  cards  and 


letters  of  congratulations  from 
many  of  her  friends  also  flowers 
and  good  wishes  from  her  friends 
at  the  Institution.' 


MONDAY,   OCTOBER   21,   1929 

Blind  Circle  Members  to 

Be  Entertained  Thursday 


Thursday  marke  the  opening  of  the 
Koxbury  Reading  Circle  for  Adult  Blind. 
The  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Seaver  street  and  Hum- 
boldt avenue,  has  again  offered  its  hos- 
pitality, and  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Lavine  has 
prepared  a  varied  program. 

After  a  welcome  by  the  chairman,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Tishler,  guests  will  hear 
"current  events."  A  comedy  team,  con- 
sisting of  Carl  Moore  and  Billy  Payne, 
vill  perform  and  Charles  Burton,  from 
WEEI,  will  speak  on  "Queer  Experiences 
in  Broadcasting."  Refreshments  will. 
follow  after  which  the  guests  will  be  re- 
turnefl  to  their  homes  by'  a  carefully  se- 
lected motor-corps,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.   Mark   Reinhart  of  Brookline. 


STOVER — At  "Watertown,  Oct.  20,  Sarah  Amelia 
Stover,  widow  of  William  Luther  Stover,  in 
her  81st  year.  Funeral  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. Watertown.  on  Wednesday. •  Oct.  23. 
at  2  P.  M.  Relatives  and  friends  invited. 
Please   omit  flowers. 

Perkins  Institution  Attache 

More  Than  Sixty  Years 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Amelia  Stover, 
most  of  whose  long  life  had  been  closely 
identified  with  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  occurred 
Sunday  in  that  town.  She  was  a  native 
of  Paris,  Me.,  and  was  eighty-one  years 
of  age.  She  had  spent  last  summer  in 
Chicago,  but  en  route  home  had  con- 
tracted a  cold  which  developed  into  pneu- 
monia. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Clarke,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  she  took  a  position 
with  the  Perkins  Institution  and  for 
many  years  she  was  supervisor  and  ma- 
tron of  the  small  boys.  Her'  husband, 
William  Luther  Stover,  was  for  many 
years  teacher  of  music  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment, and  following  his  death  in 
11)09,  the  widow  became  treasurer  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  school  and 
assistant  in  the  library. 

In  the  early  eighties  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stover  went  overseas  to  London  to  assist 
Dr.  Francis  'Campbell  establish  a  school 
for  the  blind  along  the  lines  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  other  similar  Ameri- 
can schools.  Cousins  are  Mrs.  Stover's 
nearest  relatives. 
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[A   BROKEN    LINK   WITH   THE   PAST 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Sarali  A.  Stover 
in  Watertown,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  not 
only  removes  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution a  valued  member  of  ils  com- 
munal life,  but  breaks  the  last  tie 
with  that  pioneer  and  "original  first 
cause"  in  American  work  for  the 
blind,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe;  for 
there  is  now  no  one  left  at  the  Insti- 
tution who  shared  his  labors  and  the 
inspiration   of   his   presence. 

Mrs.  Stover,  who  was  in  her  eighty- 
first  year,  liad  been  connected  with 
the  school  for  sixty  years,  first  as  as- 
sistant matron  and  supervisor  of  lit- 
tle boys,  later  as  the  wife  of  a  teach- 
er of  music,  a  gifted  blind  man,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  as  treasurer 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  and 
assistant   in   the  Perkins  library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stover  were  included 
in  the  little  group  who  crossed  the 
ocean  to  London  to  help  Dr.  Francis 
Campbell  establish  in  England  the 
aim's  and  ideals  of  American  schools 
for  the  blind — a  service  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  knighted. 

In  all  her  activities,  in  whatever 
capacity  she  served,  Mrs.  Stover  gave 
a  meticulous  attention  to  details  that 
amounted  to  genius  and  reflected  the 
orderliness  of  her  own  mind.  Her 
precision  in  all  duties  entrusted  to 
her  was  such  that  she  could  be  de- 
pended upon  in  every  particular. 

Mrs.  Stover's  lovablene'ss  was  one 
of  her  strongest  characteristics.  She 
is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  her 
many  friends,  who  held  her  affection 
as  a  priceless  possession,  recognizing 
and  treasuring  her  beauty  of  nature 
and  serenity  of  spirit,  her  gracious- 
ness,  purity  and  loyalty  to  them,  to 
duty  and  to  her  high  ideals. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  23,  at  2  o'clock,  the  Rev.  Edward 
C.  'Camp  of  the  Phillips  Congregation- 
al Ohurch  being  the  officiating  clergy- 
man. 

BOSTON     POST 
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BLIND  YOUTHS 
STUDY  NATURE 

Given    First    Lesson    at 
Children's  Museum 


Seeds  that  fly,  swim,  Jumj  and  coast 
their  way  around  the  world  were  defi- 
nitely described  to  12  little  boys  from 
the  Perkins  Institute  of  the  Blind  In 
Watertown,  taking  their  first  lesson  In 
nature  study  at  the  Children's  Museum 
on  the  edge  of  Jamaica  Pond,  yesterday 
afternoon,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Madalene  B.  Sawyer,  the  curator  of 
education  at  the  museum. 

"Can  we  eat  them?"  was  the  eager 
question  that  rose  to  then-  lips  as  sweet 
acorns,  the  product  of  the  white  oak 
tree,  were  placed  In  their  hands,  to- 
gether with  foliage  from  the  black  as 
well  as  the  white  oak  tree.  Instantly, 
the  difference  In  the  shape  of  the  lobes 
<>f  the  two  leaves  was  detected  and 
when  they  were  told  they  might  eat 
the  acorns,  there  was  an  immediate 
crunching  of  teeth. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1929 

Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Porkinn  institution  and  Massachusetts 
for  the  Blind  will  bf)  held  at  the  Institution  In 
Watertown,  Mass..  on  Wednesday,  the  sixth  day 
of  November.  1929,  at  three  o'clock,  P.M.,  to 
elect  officers  for  tho  ensuing  Vear  and  to  trans- 
act such  other  business  as  may  properly  be 
acted  upon   at  said  meeting. 

EDWARD  B.    ALLEN,    Secretary. 
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HAPPY  HALLOWEEN 
FOR  BLIND  PUPILS 

High    Jinks    at    the    Perkins 
Institution 


TiUS   BOSTON   GLOIJ1? 
OCTOBER  31,  1929 


BLIND  CHILDREN 
HOLD  CELEBRATION 

WATERTOWN,  Oct  30-The  boys  and 
girls  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  held  their  annual  Halloween 
party  in  their  cottages  tonight.  The 
celebration  started  at  supper,  where 
special  decorations  and  favors  made 
the  dining  halls  colorful. 

On  returning  to  the  cottages,  the 
children  enjoyed  an  elaborate  series  of 
games,  refreshments  and  Halloween 
fun,  and  played  ghost  and  witch  in  cos- 
.  tumes.  Fortune  telling  was  very  popu- 
•  lar,  and  several  matrons  and  instruc- 
tors, dressed  in  weird  costumes,  were 
continually  surrounded  by  chattering, 
eager  youngsters. 

Several  of  the  games  calling  for  skill 
were  won  by  the  totally  blind  children, 
whose  well-developed  faculties  other 
than  sight  gave  them  the  advantige 
over  their  comrades.  Abundance  of 
music  and  dancing,  Joined  with  the  bl,j 
measures  of  fruit,  candy,  cider,  nut., 
and  doughnuts,  made  the  evening  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  in  the  history  of 
the   institution. 


Laughter,  whoops  and  scrrams!  A 
pail  of  water  douses  a  pair  of  visitors  I 
They  pinned  the  tail  on  the  (ionkey  and 
there  was  a  comic  costume  parade.  Ap- 
ples bobbed  in  their  tub  and  doorbells 
mysteriously  rang  themselves. 

The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown  was  holding  its  Halloween 
party.  And  certainly  no  gayer,  shrill- 
er, jollier  party  will  have  celebrated  this 
Halloween  than  that  of  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  at  Perkins.     • 

Each  of  the  four  cottages  *t  the 
school  held  its  own  party.  And  each 
cottage  was  suitably  decorated  by  Its 
30  or  40  blind  occupants.  There  were 
witches  and  much  crinkly  crepe  paper. 
There  were  Jack-o'lanterns  and  fes- 
toons of  orange  and  black  paper.  The 
comic  costumes  could  have  rivalled 
those  of  any  masquerade,  and  even  if 
each  new  arrival  was  greeted  with  the 
question,  "What  is  she  wearing?"  or 
"How  is  Bill  dressed?",  the  shouts  and 
jeers  that  greeted  each  description  bore 
no  trace  of  restraint  or  diffidence. 

A  jovial  family  feeling  prevailed  at 
each  cottage.  The  peanut  hunt  was 
outdone  only  by  the  recitations  of  comic 
poetry  in  uproariousness,  and  the 
broomstraw  fortune  telling  never  was 
more  excitedly  received. 

It  was,  in  short,  a  real  did -time  blow- 
off. 

The  girls'  principal,  Miss  Elsie  Sim- 
monds,  and  the  boys'  principal,  Mr. 
Francis  Andrews,  were  in  charge  of  the 
evening's  entertainment. 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER   26,    1929 

NEWPORT  GIRL  WINS  STATE 
ATWATER  KENT  CONTEST 


In 


Miss    Skipp    of    Providence    Second 
Trials  Broadcast  Oct.  is. 

Miss  Emma  Beldan  of  Newport  sang 
her  way  to  first  place  among  the  girls 
of  Rhode  Island  competing  in  the  At- 
water  Kent  Foundation  contest,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  yesterday  by 
State  Chairman  Wassili  Leps.  Second 
place  was  awarded  Miss  Doris  Sklpp  of 
this  city,  and  third  to  Miss  Hlnchcllffe 
of  Pawtucket. 

The  State  trial  for  girls  was  broadcast 
on  Oct.  18  form  station  V/JAR,  The  Out- 
let Company.  The  contest  for  boys/was 
held  last  night. 

The  placing  of  the  contestants  is  de- 
termined by  public  vote  and  by  a  group 
of  judges  including  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Nicholson  White.  Mrs.  George  Hill  Mac- 
lean, Mme.  Christine  Cavedon,  Minette 
Sutherland.  Mrs.  E.  Holman.  Mrs.  Sam- 
lel  Thomas.  Dr.  W.  Louis  Chapman  and 
>scar  Eckeberg. 

State  winners  will  participate  in  a  dis- 
trict contest  In  New  York  next  -nonth. 
and  the  several  district  winners  will 
compete  in  a  national  broadcast  co: 
in  December.  Prizes  offered  by  the 
foundation        tal  $25,000. 


~Bost"oN,  Masg/lr-aveWr. 


Odtobtf  a-k  i^^- 


Blind  Boys  Study  Seeds 
at  Children's  Museum 


Nature    Club   from   Perkins    Institute    Filled   with 
Enthusiasm  Over  Visit — Ask  Intel- 
ligent Questions 


The  Children's  Museum  on  the  shores 
of  .Jamaica  pond  had  some  visitors  the 
ctlicr  day. 

This  is  nothing  unusual,  for  every 
week  several  hundred  boys  and  girls 
spend  fascinated  hours  in  this  treasure 
house  of  nature-lore. 

But  this  group  was  unusual  in  the 
fact  that  its  members  comprised  the 
Blind  Nature  Club,  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  Watertown. 

They  were  11  boys,  the  majority  of 
them  entirely  sightless.  One  or  two 
could  see  a  little. 

They  listened  to  a  lecture  lesson  on 
seeds  given  by  Miss  Madalene  B.  Saw- 
yer, curator  of  education  at  the  muse- 


um, and  her  assistant,  Miss  Donna  B. 
Folant. 

Different  varieties  of  seeds  were 
passed  around  for  them  to  examine. 
They  talked  in  a  friendly  way  to  Miss 
Mildred  B.  Manter,  director  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  told  of  their  fondness  for 
the  club  and  how  much  it  meant  to 
them.  The  boys  were  filled  with  enthu- 
siasm over  their  visit  and  asked  intelli- 
gent questions  through  the  question 
period. 

With  the  group  was  Mts»  Anna  Hart- 
man  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  ths 
Blind  in  Pennsylvania,  who  is  taking 
special  courses  at  Harvard  and  the 
Perkins  institution. 

The  boys  were  anxious  to  come  again, 
and  so  a  visit  to  the  museum  will  bo 
planned  for  next  month. 


/o 


WOUBSDEAP    PA     JOCSSOT* 
MONDAY,  OCTOP.TiUi  28,  ia29, 

Blind  Girl  Takes  Jump 


iiii  unusual  photograph  is  this  one  of  Phyllis  Williams.  It  is  un- 
usual because  Phyllis  is  blind  and  a  member  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Regardless  of  this  handicapT'slW  to'HWSIGn 
clearing  the  high  jump  at  a  recent  meet  for  blind  girls. 


r& 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

NOVEMBER  1,  1929 

NATURE  CLUB  OF  PERKINS 
INSTITUTION  VISIT  MUSEUM 

Miss  Anna  Hartman,  of  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  taking  spe- 
cial courses  at  Harvard  and 
Perkins  Institution  directed  the 
Nature  Club  from  Perkins  to  the 
Children's  Museum  on  the  shores 
of  Jamaica  Pond  last  week. 

The  club,  made  up  of  eleven 
boys,  the  majority  of  them  entire- 
ly sightless  listened  to  a  lecture 
lesson  on  seeds  by  Miss  Madalene 
B.  Sawyer,  curator  of  Education 
at  the  museum  and  her  assistant, 
Miss  Donna  Folant. 

The  boys  were  most  enthusiastic 
over  their  visit  and  asked  intel- 
legent  questions  through  the  ques- 
tion period. 

Different  varieties  of  seeds  were 
passed  around  for  them  to  ex- 
amine. They  talked  in  a  friendly 
way  to  Miss  Mildred  B.  Manter, 
director  of  the  museum,  and  told 
of  their  fondness  for  the  club  and 
how  much  it  meant  to  them. 

The  boys  are  anxious  to  make 
another  visit  and  a  trip  for  this 
month  is  being  planned. 

Every  week  several  hundred 
boys  and  girls  spend  fascinated 
hours  in  this  treasure  house  of 
nature-lore,  but  this  group  was  un- 
usual in  the  fact  that  only  two  of 
its  members  could  see  only  a  lit- 
tle   

-  The  boys   and   girls   at  Perkins 
institution  for  the  Blind  held    hen- 
annual  Hallowe'en  Parties,^^"r 
rnttasres  on  Wednesday  and  Tnurs 
•day-lveninsa.      The    celebrations 
started    at    supper,    where    special 
decorations   and   favors   made   the 
din°ng  halls  colorful,  Certainly  no' 
-ayer    shriller,    jollier   party   will 
be     celebrated     this     Hallowe'en, 
than   that   of   the.  blind  boys   andj 
girls  at  Perkins. 

Each   of   the    eight    cottages    at 
the  school  held  its  own  party.  And; 
each  cottage  was  suitably  decor  at- 1 
ed  by  its  twenty-seven  occupants. , 
there    were    witches     and     much| 
crinkly  crepe  paper.     There  werej 
ijack-o'lanterns     and     festoons    of 
(orange  and  black  paper.  The .comic 
costumes  could  have  rivalled  those 
of    any    masquerade,    and    even    if 
each     new     arrival     was     greeted; 
with   the   question,    "What   is   she 
wearing?"  or-How  is  Bill  dress- 
ed''"   the    shouts    and    jeers    that 
greeted   each   description   bore   no 
trace  of  restraint  or  difference.      | 
A  jovial  family  feeling  prevail- 
ed  at   each   cottage.      The   peanut, 
bunt  was  outdone  only  by  the  re- 
citations  of    comic   poetry   in   up- 
"oariousness,  and  the  broom  straw 
fortune    telling    never    was    moie 
excUedly  received.     Abundance  o 
music    and    dancing,    joined    with 
ttTbig  measures  of  fruit,   candy 
cider    nuts,  and  doughnuts,  made 
both  the  evenings  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  in  the  history  of  the  m- 
stitution.  . 

The   givis'  principal,  Miss  Elsie 
Simmonds,  and  the  boys'  principal 
Mr.     Francis    Andrews     were    in 
charge  of  the  evenings'  entertain- 
ment. 


The  big  Alaskian  wolf-hound, 
the  trick  dog,  which  has  been  on 
exhibition  at  R.  H.  White's  was 
brought  out  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Wednesday  morning  by  its 
owner.  The  dog  did  some  of  his 
tricks  and  the  children  were  al- 
lowed to  pat  him. 


A  young  man  from  Germany 
joined  the  Harvard  Class  last 
week". 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  of  the 
New  York  School  for  the  Blind 
visited  the  Institution  last  week. 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  lectured  twice  be- 
fore the  Harvard  Class. 

Following  the  usual  custom 
Hallowe'en  parties  are  being  held 
this  week  Tn  all  the  cottages.  The 
pupils  all  look  forward  to  thes* 
exen,l£L_asLjthey-jnean  an  evening] 
of  fin. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1929 


Ediphone  Wanted  lor  Blind  Typist 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Wanted,  an  ediphone  equipment,  where- 
by a  young  woman,  totally  blind,  and 
much  in  need  of  employment,  may  re- 
ceive dictation  and  do  secretarial  work 
for  the  church.  The  work,  for  which 
proper  remuneration  will  be  given,  is 
assured,  of  the  ediphone  can  be  se- 
cured. The  girl  is  an  expert  typist  and 
most  eager  to  do  the  work.  She  has  been 
blind  from  early  youth,  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Rev.  Frederic  C.  Lawrence 

Telephone  University  8187. 


THE    OXFORD    DEMOCRAT. 
November  5,  1929 


Mrs.  Sarah  Clark  Stover. 

■  The  death  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  of 
Sarah  A.  Clark  Stover  on  October  20th, 
removes  from  this  life  the  last  descend- 
ant of  Ezekiel  Whitman  and  Sarah  Rob- 
inson Clark.  A  native  of  Paris,  Mrs. 
Stover's  early  years  were  lived  in  what 
is  now  the  Paris  Bill  Country  Club 
house.  Her  school  days  included  attend- 
ance at  the  Academy  and  terms  at  Kent's 

Hill. 

Bereft  of  both  parents  before  she  was 
seventeen,  she  went  to  Massachusetts 
where  she  had  relative!.  Soon  there- 
after she  was  enrolled  as  a  helper  in  tbe 
School  for  the  Blind,  then  located,  in 
South  Boston.  I 

Her  love  of  Paris  Hill  was  ardent  »na 
ber  friendship  for  old  schoolmates  most 
loyal  Her  life-work  and  her  strong 
characteristics  have  made  her  one  of  the 
notable  women  of  her  native  town. 

The  funeral  services  were  laigely  at- 
tended on  October  23d,  in  tbe  Institution 
Ball  at  Watertown.  They  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  E.  C.  Camp  of  the  Con- 
sreaational  church  of  which  Mrs.  Stover 
was  a  member.  Fine  organ  music,  siog- 
io2  bv  the  school  chorus  of  girls  and 
boys,  and  many  beautiful  flowers,  com- 
bined to  make  an  impressive  service, 
which  was  followed  by  cremation  at  Mt. 
Auburn.  The  ashes  to  be  placed  near 
those  of  Mr.  Stover.  P.  IN.  A. 

(From  a  coworker  of  Mrs.  Stover,  writing  in 
th(e Fw2to^w7.Ma\B,  Tribuno.Enter.rlae.) 
The  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stover   irl 


Watertown  on  Sunday,  Oot.  20,  uofc  only 
removes  from  the  Perkins  Institution  a 
valued  member  of  its  communal  life,  but 
breaks  the  last  tie  with  that  pioneer  aud 
"original  first  cause"  in  American  work 
for  the  blind,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe; 
for  there  is  now  no  one  left  at  the  insti- 
tution who  shared  bis  labors  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  presence. 

Mrs.  Stover,  who  was  in  her  eighty- 
first  year,  had  been  connected  with  the 
sohool  for  sixty  years — first  as  assistant 
matron  and  supervisor  of  little  boys, 
later  as  tbe  wife  of  a  teacher  of  music,  a 
gifted  blind  man,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  as  treasuter  of  the  Ladies'  Auxil- 
iary Society  aud  assislant  in  Perkins 
library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stover  were  included  in 
the  little  group  who  crossed  the  ocean 
to  London  to  help  Dr.  FranciB  Campbell 
establish  in  England  tbe  aims  and  Ideals 
of  American  schools  for  the  blind — a 
service  for  which  be  was  afterwards 
knighted. 

In  all  her  activities,  in  whatever  capac- 
ity she  served,  Mrs.  Stover  gave  a  metic 
nlous  attention  tn  details  that  amounted 
to  genius  and  reflected  the  orderliness  of 
ber  own  mind.  Her  precision  in  all 
duties  entrusted  to  ber  was  such  that 
she  could  be  depended  upon  in  every 
particular. 

Mrs.  Stover's  lovableness  was  one  of 
her  strongest  characteristics.  She  is 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  her  many 
friends,  who  held  her  affection  as  a  price- 
less possession,  recognizing  and  treas 
oring  her  beauty  of  nature  and  serenity 
of  spirit,  her  graciousness,  purity  and 
loyalty  to  them,  to  duty  and  to  her  high 
ideals. 


THE  WATERTOWN  SUN 

NOVEMBER  7,  1929 

HALLOWE'EN  AT  PERKINS 

The  boys  and  girls  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  held  their  annual 
Hallowe'en  parties  in  their  cottages 
last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  eve- 
nings. The  celebrations  started  at 
supper,  where  special  decorations  and 
favors  made  the  dining  halls  colorful. 
Certainly  no  gayer,  shriller,  jollier 
party  will  be  celebrated  this  Hal- 
lowe'en than  that  of  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  at  Perkins. 

Each  of  the  eight  cottages  at  the 
school  held  its  own  party.  And  each 
cottage  was  suitably  decorated  by  its  ! 
twenty-seven  occupants.  There  were 
witches  and  much  crinkly  crepe  paper. 
There  were  jack-o-lanterns  and  fes- 
toons of  orange  and  black  paper. 
The  comic  costumes  could  have  riv- 
alled those  of  any  masquerade,  and 
even  if  each  new  arrival  was  greeted 
with  the  question,  'What  is  she  wear- 
ing?" or  "How  is  Bill  dressed?"  the 
shouts  that  greeted  each  description 
bore  no  trace  of  restraint. 

A  jovial  family  feeling  prevailed 
at  each  cottage.  The.  peanut  hunt 
was  outdone  only  by  the  recitations, 
of  comic  poetry  in  uproariousness, 
and  the  broomstraw  fortune  telling 
never  was  more  excitedly  received. 
Abundance  of  music  and  dancing, 
joined  with  the  big  measures  of  fruit, 
candy,  cider,  nuts,  and  doughnuts, 
made  both  evenings  the  most 
enjoyable  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  girls'  principal,  Miss  Elsie  Sim- 
monds, and  the  hoys'  principal,  Mr. 
Francis  Andrews,  were  in  charge  of 
the  evenings'  entertainment. 


I.  L.  CLAI\K 

PRESENTS 

WILLIAM  F.  SHARP  ;T 

BLIND  PIANIST 

IN 

KECITAL 

WOMEN'S  CLUB  HOUSE 
Lynn,    Alasffacdwsetts. 

Tuesday  Evening,  novembek  5 


AT  8.15 

PROGRAM 

Grieg 

Holberg  Suite 

Schubert 

Impromtu  B  Flat 

Schumann 

Soaring 

Chopin 

Cradle  Song 

Fantasie  Impromtu 

Revolutionary  Etude 

Mendelssohn-Liszt 

On  Wings  of  Song 

Tschaikowsky 

November  Sleigh  Ride 

Rachmaninoff 

Barcarolle 

Stojowski 

Love  Song 

Balakirew 

Lark 

Parker 

Valse  Gracile 

Scott 

Lotus  Land 

Lento 

Liszt 

Etude  D  Flat 

USHERS 
BEARICE  RANDALL  LITTLE  DOROTHY  CORNISH  McLELLAN 

MARION  CHASE  TERESA  CROTTY  RITA  MARKS 


Baldwin  Piano  from  A.  M.  Hume  Co.,  196  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


M.    A.    LEGER    PRESS 


BOSTON     SUNDAY     POST, 
DECEMBER    8,     1929 

2iS:00  p.  m.— The  Jenney  Cnniw rt  Orchestra,  Aug;u»to 
Vftnninni,  conductor.  ABSiBlinji  artiatfl,  Perkins  Institute 
Choir  Etlwin  L.  Gardiner,  director.  March,  Valencia 
il'adil'la);  Overture,  C'anicvnl  (Dvorak);  Perkina  Insti- 
tute Choir— Hark  I  Hark  I  the  Lark  (Soliubert);  As  Tor- 
rents in  Summer  (Elgar);  Song  of  the  flea  tfetebbins); 
Norwegian  Rhapsody  (Svendsen);  solo  for  English  horn 
and  orchestra,  Air  Triste  (Jacobus  Langondocn),  by 
Louis  Rpeyer.  Engliflli  horn  soloist;  Perkins  InstituU 
Choir— The  De'il's  Awa'  (Lamarter);  Chorus  of  Bac- 
chantes (Gounodl;  Puok's  Minuet  (Howells);  Dance  of 
i  he  Comedians  from  The  Bartered  Bride  (flmetana). 

ELIOT  BLIND  MEN 
FOOTBALL  VICTORS 


BOSTON     SUNDAY    POST, 
NOVEMBER     10,     1929 
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Perkins  Institute  Blind  Boys 
Complete  Football  Schedule 


Defeat    Tomkins    Cottage    in 

Game     at    Perkins     by 

Score  of  6  to  1 


Eliot  Cottage  football  team  defeated 
Tompkins  Cottage,  6  to  1,  at  Perkins 
Institute  yesterday.  The  game  was 
played  under  the  rules  adapted  for  blind 
players,  which  specifies  that/  the  teams 
must  line  up  within  10  feet  of  each 
other.  The  kick-off  must  travel  at  least 
30  yards  and  the  game  is  restricted  to 
punting  and  passing,  with  all  tackling 
and  carrying  eliminated.  The  points 
are  also  distributed  differently  than  in 
the  regular  football  game,  with  a  kick 
over  the  goal  line  counting  one,  a  pass 
over  the  fin  two,  and  a  punt  three. 

The  Eliot  line-up  included  Capt.  Bar- 
rett. Aldo  Marchlsio,  Peter  Campbell, 
Paolo  Guiliano,  Alfred  Cormier  and  Ed- 
ward Vachon.  Tompkins  used  Capt. 
Czub,  Jack  Dispres,  Lawrence  Tompspn, 
Kenneth  Spellman,  George  Lahti  and 
Arthur  Tobey. 

The  scores  were  made  by  Cermier 
three  points  by  a  punt  Cormier  tone 
point  kick  over  line),  Vachon  (two 
points  by  pass  over  the  line),  Czub  tone 
point  by  kick  over  line).  Referee:  An- 
drews. Umpire — Thornton.  Time,—  --  .  -.  L  _  .  .  T --.-  ...  , 
Four  10m.  periods.                               :  Football,   with   rules   revised   for   blind   and   partly   blind   boys   of   the   Perkins   institute,   is   being:  plaved  on   th« 

grounds  of  the  institution  in  Watertown.     The  picture  shows  two  of  the  six-man  teams  ready  for  play. 


BUND   STUDENTS  IN  GRIDIRON    SPORT    AT    WATERTOWN 


I 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1929 

Making  Toys 
From  Wood 

at  "Perkins" 


Eliot  Cottage  was  victor  Friday  in 
the  last  game  of  the  schedule  of  adapted 
football  games  between  the  four  cot- 
tages for  boys  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  blind,  in  Watertown,  when  it 
defeated  Thompkins  Cottage  by  a  score 
of  6  to  1. 

Bridgman  Cottage  finished  the  season 
with  the  highest  number  of  wins,  with 
Eliot  Cottage  second.  Moulton  Cottage 
was  third  while  Thompkins  was  last, 
winning  only  one  game. 

The  game  is  greatly  different  from 
ordinary  football.  Each  side  has  6  play- 
ers, 3  of  whom  are  totally  blind  and  3 
who  have  partial  eyesight.  In  order  to 
make   a   first    down,    the    ball   must   be 


advanced  30  yards.     — 

Forward  lines  of  the  opposing  teams 
must  be  10  yards  apart  when  the  ball 
is  snapped  back  and  no  rushing  or 
tackling  is  allowed.  The  advance  to- 
ward the  goal  line  is  by  passing  and 
kicking.  If  a  player  touches  a  ball  and 
drops  it,  the  catch  is  allowed  and  the 
ball  is  down  at  that  spot.  The  game  is 
made  up  of  four  10  minute  periods. 

The  method  of  scoring  is  also  some- 
what different  from  straight  football. 
Touchdowns  count  6  points,  goals  after 
touchdown,  1  point,  drop  kicks,  3  points, 
place  kicks,  5  points  and  touchbacks,  1 
point.  F.  M.  Andrews,  headmaster  at 
the  school  is  in  charge  of  the  games. 


JO  CETTO  made  a  tiger,  a  little 
crouching  tiger  on  a  wooden  base 
with  button-mo}d'  wheels.  "When 
Jo  Cetto  was  eight  he  stayed  too 
close  to  a  dynamite  explosion  and  all  the 
world  that's  made  for  seeing  folk  was 
blotted  out  for  him. 

Once  I  was  a  substitute  teacher  and 
discovered  a  magic  kingdom.  A  Never- 
never  land  where  the  children  who  don't 
see  very  well,  and  the  children  who  don't 
see  at  all,  are  given  hack  some  measure 
of  their  lost  heritage. 

Out  at  Watertown,  not  far  from  the 
square,  is  a  high  iron  fence.  A  long 
avenue  curves  from  one  gateway  to  the 
other  dividing  a.  stretch  of  lawns  and 
gardens,  tall  gracious  trees  and  friendly 
orchards.  There  are  cottages  and  low 
dormitories  and  an  austere  upper  school. 


all  built  with  the  soft  oldishness  of  red 
brick.  The  Gothic  tower  of  the  chapel, 
the  triple-arches,  and  the  casement 
windows  accent  the  enchantment  of  this 
garden   enclosed. 

There  are  certain  estates  existing  that 
look  landscape-gardened,  as  if  someone 
had  said,  "Hmmm,  we'll  have  a  tree 
these,"  and  forthwith  a  halfgrown  tree 
was  planted  and  pretty  soon  there  it 
was;  just  balancing-  a  something-or-othei 
hither  and  a  rustic  bridge  yon.  The 
arrangement  out  at  "Perkins"  Is  as 
though~the  very  wise  architect  came 
and  looked  around,  saw  the  trees  that 
God  had  been  raising  for  some  number 
of  years  now — and  then  spilled  his  build- 
ings and  duck-pond,  paths  and  avenue, 
so  subtly,  beautifully,  that  the  Creator 
had  to  look  twice  to  make  sure  that  it 
wasn't  all  His  work. 


In  one  part  of  one  of  the  long  low 
buildings  .were  the  class-rooms  of  the 
lower  school  boys.  One  of  the  class- 
rooms was  mine  and  there  I  found  the 
most  jolly  and  agonizing  adventure  that 
T  have  ever -known.  Twenty-four  little 
boys,  most  of  them  groping — reaching. — 
feeling — to  learn  to  make  wooden  toys. 

"Put'  it  into  my  hands  so  that  I  can 
see  it,"  Stanley  is  asking  for  the  goose 
pattern.  With  his  sensitive,  sensitive 
fingers  he  "sees"  it  and  then  exclaims. 
"But  M  looks  like  a  duck!"  Silly 
ehokingness  in   my   throat. 

Arthur,  who  wants  to  fill  the  water 
pall  for  me  but  isn't  strong  enough  to 
carry  it,  telling  me.  "I'd  do  anything  for 
you— if  I  could  see."  For  a  little  then  I 
can'*  see  either. 

After  you've-  outgrown  the  smallness 
of   noticing   how  these  things   are   affect- 
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ihg  yourself,  you  realize  the  bigness  of  i 
the  institution.  Miracles  and  magic, — 
building,  these  boys  into  what  normal 
boys  should  be.  Giving  them  a  talent 
here  for  tile  one  that's  been  taken.  Train- 
ing other  senses  to  be  keener,  helping 
them  to  develop  a  strange  inexplicable 
new  sense  that  makes  them  aware  of 
things  sighted  people  stupidly  overlook. 

Arthur  J.  leaves  his  work  to  ask  an- 
other boy,  "Me-use,  do  you  need  a  coping 
saw?"  while  Meuse  is  rather  shyly  and 
stolidly  thinking  over  the  merits  of  get- 
ting himself  one.  Once  Arthur  J.  was 
very  exasperating.  He  grumbled  and 
mumbled  things  about,  "Q,  rot!  couldn't 
saw  straight,  blade  always  broke,  wbod 
was  no  good,"  till  I  was  exceeding  wroth 
and  sat  him  down  hard  on  his  stool  and 
told  him  to  stay  sat  for  the  rest  of  the 
period,  that  if  he  couldn't  work  pleasant- 
ly he  needn't  work  at  all.  Arthur  J. 
looked  horribly,  miserably  unhappy  and — 
I  never  thought  I'd  make  a  good  teacher 
anyhow — X  quickly  scooched  down  and, 
told  him,  O,  hang,  whaffor  did  he  make, 
me  so  cross  that  I  almost  wep'  down 
his  neck?  And  I  rubbed  my  chin  on  his 
1  ead  to  keep  it  steady  and  his  chin  wob- 
bled and  he  gulped  very-  hard.  Then 
quick  he  popped  up  and  started  sawing 
ferociously  and  worked  like  a  Trojan  till 
the  end  of  school  and'  "stayed  after"  to 
help  me 

So  it  was  fun.  Alton  made  a  doll  house 
with  wiggly  furniture.  He  could  see  a 
bit  so  he  rolled  up  bis  sleeves  and  lac- 
quered his  floors  very  shiny  and  black. 
Then  he  painted  the  outside  of  his  house 
green  and  some  splashed  thro'  the  win- 
dow so  his  floor  had  green  freckles. 
Once  he  said  a  swear  in  class.  Now  we 
really;  had  a  discipline  system — if  you 
worked  hard  you  might  whistle  or  sing 
or  talk- — but  you  must  ..remember  every, 
once  in  a  while  toremember  that  you  were 
a  gentleman.  Alton  was  so  penitent  that 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  term  reminding! 
the  other  bojrs  that  they  musn't  call  each! 
other  names  in  the  room.. 

Kenneth  was_  a  cynic.  He  looked  much 
as  Erskine's  Galahad  must  have  looked 
when  he  started-  his  Quest.  Blue  eyes 
focussed  on  a  far.Grail  and  a  soft  mouth 
that ,  sometimes  smiled  a  crooked  smile 
or  twisted  Itself  into  a  hurt  snarl.  Most 
of  my  boy3  who  couldn't  see  had  been 
always  so,  but  Kenneth  had  played  with 
a  broken  wire— and  .always  when  things 
went  wrong  he'd  voice  an  aching  regret, 
"O,  I'm  a  fool!"  He  was  abnormally  shy 
but  one  day  when  we  had  become  quite 
good  friends  he'  told  me  that  maybe  some 
day  he'll  have  an  operation — and  see  well 
again. 

The  big  boys  made  bird  houses.  The 
imbecile  who  proofread  the  plans  had  left 
an  error  on  the  one  that  Toby  wanted  to 
make,  and  the  imbecile  me  didn't  find  it 
out  for  a.  long  while.  So  Toby's  house, 
wasn't  finished  in  time  for  the  bird  lec- 
ture exhibit.  The  class  had  gone;  Toby 
was  helping  clear  up.  The  other  bird 
bouses  were  waiting  for  their  owners  to 
b»var  them  triumphantly  away  in  the 
morning — and  Toby  was  managing  to 
work  very  hard  at  the  business  of  brush- 
ing off  benches.  We  locked  the  door  and 
walked  down  the  corridor  together.  He 
wli.^a  a  vague  something  from  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye.  "I'm  awf'lly  sorry,"  I 
muttered  and  he  mopped  the  other  eye 
furtively  and  remarked  casually,  "It's  all  I 
right.     It  doesn't  matter." 

My  adventure  gave  me  an  immense 
respect  for  the  people  who  can  build  lives 
that,  neglected,  might  be  useless,  into 
normal  ordinary  existences.  There  were 
younger  boys  and  girls  than  mine  at 
"Perkins."  and  older.  A  whole  lovely 
magic  kingdom  within  the  high  walls 
Some  of  them  will '.go  out  and  teach 
others  and  "the  blind  shall  see" — Man's 
humanity  to  man. 

Theresa  Marion   J^iBBf 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE 


NOVEMBER  15,  1929 


FOOTBALL  GAME  AT 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Eliot  Cottage  adapted  football 
team  defeated  Tompkins  Cottage, 
6  to  1,  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  yesterday.  The  game 
was  played  under  the  rules  adapt- 
ed for  blind  players,  which  speci- 
fies that  the  teams  must  line  up 
within  10  feet  of  each  other.  The 
kick-off  must  travel  at  least  30 
yards  and  the  game  is  restricted 
to  punting,  and  passing,  with  all 
tackling  and  carrying  eliminated 
The  points  are  also  distributed 
differently  than  in  the  regular 
football  game,  with  a  kick  over 
the  goal  line  counting  one,  a  pass 
over  the  line  two,  and  a  punt 
three. 

The  Eliot  line-up  included  Cap- 
tain Barrett,  Aldo  Marchisio, 
Peter  Campbell,  Paolo  Guiliano, 
Alfred  Cornier,  and  Edward 
Vachon.  Tompkins  used  Captain 
Czub,  Jack  Dispres,  Lawrence 
Tompson,  Kenneth  Spellman, 
George  Lahti  and  Arthur  Tobey. 

The  scores  were  made  by  Cer- 
mier  three  points  by  a  punt;  Cor- 
mier one  poi.it  kick  over  line; 
Vachon  two  points  by  pass  over 
the  line;  Czub  one  point  by  kick 
over  line.  Ref  ree:  Andrews. 
Umpire;  Thornttn.  Time:  four 
10m.   periods. 


BOSTON    SUNDAY    POST, 
NOVEMBER     17,     1929 

Blind,  But  Is  Working 
His  Way  Through  Tufts 


TOIVO  LAMINAN  . 
Blind  Tufi'j  College  junior,  who  has  established  high  scholarship  record  a 
the  Medford  institution.     He  is  also  an  excellent  pianist. 
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One  of  the  most  unusual  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Liberal  Arts  School  of 
Tufts  College  is  Tolvo  Damlnan,  a 
Junior  of  Chelsea,  who  In  spite  of 
being  forced  to  work  under  the  serious 
affliction  of  blindness,  has  made  a 
great  record  for  himself  out  at  Tufts. 

He  Is,  on  top  of  this  handicap,  work- 
ins  his  way  through  college  as  an  ex- 
pert piano  player  and  musician  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit  He  plays  In  the 
college  cafeteria  during  lunch  hours 
and  earns  quite  a  sum  of  money  by 
that  method. 

Lamlnan  formerly  attended  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  In  Water- 
town  and  has  received  his  education, 
he  said,  through  the  Braille  system. 

He  is  forced  to  have  all  of  his  exam- 
inations read  to  him  and  most  of  his 
home  work  also,  so  that  what  he  gets 
out  of  college  is  mostly  received  orally. 
Yet  he  goes  about  the  campus  as  does 
any  one  of  the  other  900  students  of 
Tufts,  and  sometimes  a  lot  more  cheer- 
fully than  the  majority.  His  whistle  is 
audible  anywhere  on  the  Hill  and  Is 
welcomed  by  all  of  the  students  who 
hear  it  each  morning. 

Laminan's  education  will  not  end  at 
Tufts,  he  said.  He  is  planning  to 
study  music  in  France  or  Germany 
when  he  graduates  at  Tufts  next  year. 
During  the  summer  he  travels  from  one 
State  to  another,  picking  up  spare  cash 
In  hotels  and  dance  halls  playing  the 
piano. 

During  the  Interview,  Lamlnan  de- 
stroyed a  cherished  Illusion  by  stating 
that  blind  persons  are  not  more  sensi- 
tive In  touch  or  hearing  than  normal 
persons  and  that  this  is  a  widespread 
notion  which  experimental  results  have 
proven  to  be  a  fallacy. 
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Blind  Grid  Team 
Awarded  Trophy 

By  winning  eight  out  of  nine 
games  played,  the  Bridgman  Cot- 
tage football  team  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute won  the  championship  of  the 
school  and  the  Nelson  U.  w^fm'tiyl 
Trophy.  BVi?w  *i-e& 

The  cup  was  presented  at  anoan- 
quet  given  Monday  night  in  Bridg- 
man cottage.  Speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  Allen,  director  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  the  Boys'  Depart- 
ment, and  Alfred  Reinert,  '30,  cap- 
tain of  the  victorious  team. 

A  musical  program  in  the  living 
room  of  the  cottage  completed  the 
program. 
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WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

DECEMBER  6,  1929 

The  Institution  closed  WednesJ 
day  until  Monday  for  the  Thanks-] 
giving  recess.  Some  of  the  pupils' 
went  to  their  homes  but  thosei 
who  remained  were  treated  to  a, 
real  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  each, 
cottage. 

The  prize  dance  held  Thurs-i 
day,  Nov.  28  at  the  Institution-! 
and  which  prize  was  won  by  Oliver 
Cottage,  had  as  judges  Mr.  and, 
Mrs.  Carter,  winners  of  the  Ford 
prize  and  who  have  been  seen  on 
Keith's  circuit.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter  danced  for  the  pupils  ai 
waltz  of  unusual  rhythm,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  the  school. 

WATERTOWN  Tfe^BUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

DECEMBER  13,  1929 

The  Institution  is  preparing  for 
Christmas  and  rehearsals  are  un-, 
derway  for  the  beautiful  music 
that  will  be  given  as  their  annual 
custom. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th  in  the  af- 
ternoon, there  will  be  carol  sing- 
ing and  sacred  music  with  one 
number  of  the  cantata  that  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  Sunday,  Dec.  22. 

On  that  date  eleven  Christmas 
carols  and  the  full  cantata  will 
be  given.  Graduates  from  the  In- 
stitution will  be  the  soloists. 


and  sang  both  independently  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  choir.  In  some 
cases  the  children  sang  so  as  to  make 
an  "echo"  of  the  choir,  giving  most 
pleasing  effects. 

Assisting  the  choir  were  Edith  Mil- 
ner,  violinist;  Loretta  Noonan,  so- 
prano; and  Antonio  Martone,  tenor,  all 
Perkins  graduates,  and  Robert  Bar- 
rett, baritone,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class.  Faculty  members  taking  part 
were  Edith  Matthews,  soprano;  a 
graduate;  Clara  Pratt,  contralto;  Ma- 
bel Starbird,  alto;  Marion  Woodworth, 
soprano;  Francis  Andrews,  tenor,  and 
Paul  Neal,  bass.  Louise  Seymour  was 
the  pianist,  and  John  Hartwell  the 
organist. 


TUESDAY,  DEC  17,  1929 

CAMBRIDGE  MAN,  BLIND 
AND  DEAF,  RUNS  RADIO 

Unusual  Sense  of  Touch  Enables  Roberts  to 
Expertly  Repair  His  Set 
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MONDAY,  DEC  16,  1929___ 

YULETIDE  AIRS  SUNG 
BY  BUND  CHORISTERS 

Children's  Choir  Aids  in 
Watertiown  Rrogram 


WATERTOWN,  Dec  16-The  out- 
standing musical  event  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  in  Watertown  was  the 
annual  Christmas  concert  of  the  choir 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  children's  chorus  of  the  lower 
school  in  Dwight  Hall  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon. 

The  hall  was  packed  with  more  than 
100  extra  chairs  placed  in  the  rear  and 
in  the  hallway.  As  in  former  year, 
the  concert  attracted  great  numbers 
of  persons  well  known  in  musical 
circles  in  nearby  cities  and  towns. 

Christmas  music,-  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, comprised  the  entire  program..  The 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner,  proved  itself  a  notabla  or- 
ganization, showing  a  brilliance  of 
tone  and  poetic  interpretation  seldom 
heard  in  concert  work.  From  the  soft- 
est of  hummings,  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  the  voice  of  the  ■■  organ, 
when  the  chorus  formed  a  musical 
background  for  the  narrator,  to  the 
heaviest  parts  of  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi"  and  "Rex  Gloriae,"  the  voices 
maintained  perfect  smoothness,  unison 
of  tone  and  shading  and  inspiring  en- 
thusiasm. 

The    children's    chorus,    directed    by 
Eleanor  Thayer,  occupied  the  balcony 


CHESTER  N.  ROBERTS  WORKING  AT  RADIO 


Despite  handicaps  of  deafness  and 
blindness,  Chester  N.  Roberts  of  75 
Windsor  st,  Cambridge,  can  success- 
fully operate  and  expertly  repair  his 
radio,  tuning  in  on  any  station  and 
knowing  whether  the  entertainer  is  a 
musician   or  a  speaker. 

A  trip  to  Roberts'  home  on  the  upper 
story  of  the  house  at  Windsor  and 
Main  ets,  Cambridge,  will  show  that 
the  man  without  sight  or  hearing  is 
an  adept  with  his  radio  as  the  averaga 
radio  enthusiast. 

Roberts,  who  is  well  known  to  many 
big  league  ball  players,  operates  his 
radio  and  has  taken  it  all  apart  and 
put  it  together  again  wholly  by  his  re- 
markable sense  of  touch.  He  was  never 
taught  anything  about  radio  engineer- 
ing, but  his  adept  mind  went  to  work 
on  two  sets  and  by  continual  experi- 
menting, using  his  sense  of  touch,  he 
has  wound  coils  and  done  other  Intri- 


cate jobs  on  bis  set. 

Although  deaf  and  blind  Roberts  has 
always  managed  to  keep  up  with  nor- 
mal folk,  and  when  radio  became  popu- 
lar he  set  out  to  learn  something  about 
it.  He  obtained  a  two-tube  Crosley 
set  and  connected  It  with  two  extra 
amplifiers.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  reception  and  went  about  rebuild- 
ing the  set. 

After  several  failures  he  succeeded 
in  rebuilding  the  spider  web  and  grid 
condenser  to  get  perfect  reception.  He 
wound  colls,  and  with  his  rebuilt  set 
has  tuned  in  on  Stations  WBT,  Char- 
lotto1  N  Cj  KOA,  Denver,  Colo,  and 
stations  in  Wisconsin  and  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A  short  time  ago  Roberts  was  given 
a  three-tube  set  and  its  reception  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  put  in  a  new 
secondary  coil  and  three  new  connec- 
tions, and  now  he  gets  wonderful  re- 
sults. 


Wonderful  Sense  of  Toach 
By  his  great  sense  of  touch,  Roberts 
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does  what  seems  impossible.  At  times 
he-  can  tell  whether  the  tubes  are 
working  by  looking  closely  at  them  in 
the  dark.  He  has  a  small  receiver 
which  he  holds  in  the  palm  of  his  Hand, 
and  being  deaf,  he  must  feel  the  noise 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  can 
easily  tell  whether  there  is  mu3lc  on 
the  air  or  a  speaker  by  that  tense  of 
touch.  He  can  get  the  local  stations 
extremely  loud  and  clear  and  for  dis- 
tance he  can  get  Cincinnati  or  Chicago 
easily. 

Asked  to  get  any  station,  he  does  so 
without  hesitation.  He  has  learned 
just  what  part  and  at  what  numbers 
trie  various  stations  are  registered  on 
the  set.  Again  by  sense  of  touch  he 
immediately  will  bring  to  one's  ears 
any  specific  station.  As  the  stations 
come  in  he  feels  the  click  and  tunes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  held  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  his  'eft  hand 
he  hojds  the  speaker  and  with  the 
right  operates  the  dials  and  knobs. 

When  he  is  trying  to  get  distant  sta- 
tions which  do  not  come  in  very  clear 
he  places  the  tip  of  his  finger  on  the 
top  of  the  receiver  and  feels  the  mi- 
nute clicks.  When  asked  if  he  enjoys 
the  radio  Roberts  said  that  ho  does 
very  much,  for  ha  likes  to  just  sit  at 
his  radio  and  feel  the  music  as  it 
comes  through  his  set.  On  many  oc- 
casions simply  by  His  sense  of  touch 
he  can  tell  who  is  talking,  Amos  or 
Andy.  He  says  that  Amos  talks  faster 
than  Andy  and  the  latter,  with  his 
slow  drawl,  transmits  the  character 
through  Roberts'  hand  as  he  feels  the 
vibrations,  fast  or  slow. 

Although  totally  deaf  for  more  than 
:20  years,  Roberts  can  operate  his  radio 
in  the  manner  of  most  normal  people. 

A  visit  to  Roberts'  home  showed  the 
man  of  most  unusual  .talent  with  han- 
dicaps of  deafness  and  blindness.  Base- 
ball has  always  been  one  of  his  hob- 
bies. 


Baseball  Enthusiast 

Pres  "Bob"  Quinn  of  the  Red  Sex 
every  year  sends  Roberts  a  season 
pass.  He  goes  to  the  games  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter,  who  usually 
is  Mrs  Florence  Whitney  with  whom 
;he  makes  his  home.  Mrs  Whitney  talks 
to  the  blind  and  deaf  man  by  the  finger 
system.  The  hands  and  fingers  convey 
conversation  to  the  hands  and  .'.ngeis 
of  the  man  afflicted  with  blindness  and 
deafness. 

Mrs  Whitney  learned  the  finger  sys- 
tem when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  had 
for  a  playmate  a  girl  friend  who  was 
deaf.  Her  husband  became  blind,  and 
In  her  10  years  of  caring  for  her  hus- 
band she  picked  up  much  knowledge 
of  blind  folks .  and  their  training,  so 
she  can  quite  easily  talk  with  Roberts. 

Roberts,  when  accompanied  to  the 
baseball  games,  seats  himself  near  the 
cage,  and  when  told  just  where  the 
players  are  located,  whether  on  base 
or  at  bat,  he  can  follow  thle  game, 
sensing  the  whole  situation  of  the 
diamond  and  the  game. 

Many  of  the  big  league  players  know 
Roberts  very  well.  He  has  personally 
met  many  of  the  players  who  come  to 
Fenway  Park.  He  has  in  his  posses- 
sion souvenir  baseballs  signed  by  Cobb, 
Speaker,  Walter  Johnson,  Bill  Oarrigan 
a.nd  Connie  Mack.  He  is  the  proud 
holder  of  the  shutout  ball  with  /hich 
Ijefty  Groves  pitched  against  the  Red 
Sox.  He  has  two  balls  covered  with 
autographs,  one  of  the  full  Detroit 
team,  and  the  other  signed  by  19  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  world  cham- 
pions of  1929. 

Roberts'  proudest  possession,  how- 
ever, is  the  bat  with  which  Ty  Cobb 
in  1925  hit  five  homers  in  two  days 
at  St  Louis.  As  he  sits  in  at  a  game 
of  baseball,  Roberts  knows  the  batting 
order  of  the  teams  by  heart,  and  by 
a  mental  picture  of  the  game  enjoys 
it  very  much. 

Eager  to  Write 

i     The  one   ambition   of  Roberts   is   to 


jwrite  and  he  has  already  finished 
;several  interesting  stories.  His  efforts 
at  the  present  time  are  to  get  them 
published.  He  writes  hlB  stories  on  a 
Braille  machine,  which  he  handles  as 
adeptly  as  a  typewriter.  The  Braille 
script  is  then  typed  for  him  by  a 
fellow  blind  worker  at  the  Cambridge 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  For  the 
past  four  years  he  has  written  fiction, 
both  love  and  detective  stories. 

He  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Mass, 
perfectly  normal,  and  at  the  age  of 
10  his  hearing  was  completely  lost. 
Three  years  later  his  sight  failed  him. 
He  entered  Perkins  Institute,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  19,  going 
through  all  the  various  courses  offered 
there.  He  always  was  highly  inter- 
ested In  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture and  today  reads  all  the  books  he 
can  get  in  the  Braille  system. 

At  the  Cambridge  Industries  for 
the  Blind  he  is  an  expert  workman  on 
basketry  and  weaving.  Even  with  his 
blindness  and  deafness  he  managed 
for  a  while  to  work  in  a  restaurant. 

At  the  little  home  on  Windsor  st 
where  Roberts  resides  is  a  black 
colored  cat  called  Bloom.  And 
Bloom,  when  not  trying  to  run  iut 
of  the  house,  finds  it  a  comfortable 
pastime  to  perch  herself  atop  of  the 
radio  cabinet  to  watch  the  traffic 
clatter  by   the   window. 


THE  WATERTOWN  SUN 

DECEMBER    19,    1929 

CHRISTMAS    MUSIC   AT 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

The  second  concert  of  Christmas 
carols  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Dec. 
22,  at  3.00  p.  m.  The  first  concert 
which  was  held  last  Sunday  was  a 
great  success  and  the  pupils  of  the 
school  are  now  busily  rehearsing 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  music  department  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  over  thirty  years,  for  the 
coming  concert. 

Since  Thanksgiving,  new  carols 
have  been  learned  and  old  ones  re- 
hearsed. Daily,  one  may  hear  the  car- 
oling of  the  tower  bells  rung  by  one 
of  the  boys  under  the  diredtion  of  Mr. 
Gardiner.  Bach  morning  as  the  pu- 
pils attend  their  morning  prayers,  the 
old  carols  which  make  Christmas  one 
of  the  gladdest  times  of  the  year  to 
these  blind  students  as  well  as  to 
people  all  over  the  land,  ring  out. 

Two  choirs  are  to  participate  in  the 
Sunday  concert,  that  of  the  upper 
school  where  ninety  students  will 
sing,  and  that  of  the  lower  school  of 
about  one  hundred  voices.  These 
choirs  will  unite  in  the  program.  Im- 
mediately after  the  concert  the  school 
will  close  for  the  holidays  to  reopen 
on  January  8th. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitution, states  that  Christmas  has 
enriched  the  air  at  Perkins  since  the 
first  of  December.  "In  the  morning 
at  prayers,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "the 
Bible  readings  have  been  of  the  birth 
and  childhood  of  Christ,  several  times 
the  little  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten have  joined  us  and  contributed 
their  songs,  and  above  all  there  has 
been  Christmas   music." 

Admittance  to  the  affair,  because  of 
the  great  demand  for  tickets  by  those 
interested  in  the  work,  is  by  invita- 
tion only. 


QqVtooVc  ~S<vi  ~VUe.    l3lLNd- 

Christmas  Music  Broadcast 

By   Edwin   L.    Gardiner 

Members  of  the  special  choir 
from  Perkins  Institution  which 
broadcast  a  program  of  Christmas 
music  through  WEEI  December  23, 
1928,  enjoyed  an  interesting  exper- 
ience. This  is  the  second  time  that 
this  choir  of  thirty  singers,  selected 
from  the  large  chorus  of  the  school, 
has  been  on  the  air.  A  year  ago  we 
sang  secular  music  exclusively 
while  this  season  we  confined  our- 
selves to  Christmas  music,  the  three 
groups  of  songs  covering  a  wide 
range  in  style,  rhythm,  tonality  and 
racial  sources,  being  preceded  and 
interspersed  with  orchestral  pieces 
played  by  the  Vannini  Symphony 
Ensemble. 

With  this  fine  orchestra  available 
for  accompaniments  it  was  neces- 
sary to  arrange  and  score  the  parts 
for  the  players,  and  this  work  was 
skilfully  done  by  Mr.  Edward  Jen- 
kins, a  former  graduate  of  Perkins 
and  also  a  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  and  a  composer  and  organ- 
ist of  much  promise. 

The   choral   part  of  the   program 
was    as    follows:    Break    Forth,    O 
Beauteous,  Heavenly  Light — Bach; 
Sleeps     Judea     Fair — Mackinnon  ; 
Noel    of   the    Bressan    Waits — Dar- 
cieux;  The  Holy  Child— Old  French 
Noel ;    Winter    Legendry  —  Samud 
Richards  Gaines  ;  The  Kings — Cor- 
nelius ;  The  Cornish  Bells — Tertius 
Noble;   The  Virgin's   Lullaby— Old 
French  Noel ;  From  Highest  Heaven 
— Old     German     Carol.      The     solo 
voices  needed  in  three  of  the  songs 
were   provided  by   members  of  the 

choir.    

It  is  probably  more  difficult  to 
sing  or  to  play  to  a  radio  audience 
than  to  one  in  which  both  perform- 
ers and  listeners  are  in  close  contact 
in  a  hall.  Singers  are  spurred  on 
to  their  best  endeavor  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  responsive  audience,  while 
in  broadcasting,  the  musician  mu;t 
sustain  his  best  artistry  without  this 
aid  and  in  the  face  of  a  deadly 
silerice  at  the  close  of  each  song. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced 
public  performance  can  appreciate 
this  loss  of  direct  contact  as  felt 
by  musicians  in  a  broadcasting 
studio. 
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JUNIOR 
RECORD 

December  20,  1929 

First  Prize  Winners  in  Letter  Contest 


Elizabeth  Magee,  left,  and  John  Despres,  whose  letter*  were  both  of 
such  outstanding  merit  that  the  judges  could  make  no  choice,  and 
awarded  each  the  original  first  prize  sum  of  $25.  Miss  Magee  is  a 
senior  at  St.  Mary's  high  school,  Brookline,  and  John  is  a  sophomore 
at  the   Perkins   Institution  for  the   Blind,  Watertown. 


Prize- Winning  Letters 

I  read  the  Junior  Record  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  high  school  news  within  my  reach,  and  believe  me,  I  must  have  a 
long  reach.    Here  are  some  helpful  suggestions: 

1.  How  about  some  more  space? 

2.  What  is  wrong  with  a  bi-monthly  book  review? 

3.  How  about  hearing  from  the  Boston  teachers? 

4.  Why  not  have  a  question  and  answer  column,  say,  five  questions 

5.  How  about  a  Junior  "Believe  It  or  Not"? 

6.  What  is  the  matter  with  a  little  more  humor? 

7.  Why  not  have  a  Junior  Record  Club? 
Hoping  these  suggestions  will  prove  helpful. 

JOHN  DESPRES,  Perkins  Institution. 

I  read  the  Junior  Record  because  the  features  in  it  are  interesting 
and  deserving  of  recognition.  I  read  it  to  find  out  how  other  schools 
compare  with  mine,  in  regard  to  athletics  and  general  activities;  and  to 
get  points  on  writing  newspaper  articles. 

My  ideas  for  improvement  are: 

1.  It  could  be  expanded  to  two  or  three  pages. 

2.  An  editorial  giving  the  opinion  of  a  high  school  boy  or  girl  on 
affairs  of  the  day  could  be  featured. 

3.  Column  of  original  humor. 

4.  Interviews  of  visiting  celebrities. 

5.  Reports  on  latest  moving  pictures,  showing  reaction  on  average 
Student. 

6.  Poems. 

7.  Short  stories. 

8.  More  sport  notes. 

l_  ELIZABETH  MAGEE,  St.  Mary's  high,  Brookline. 

Elizabeth  Magee,  John 
Despres  Get  $25  Each 

After  one  of  the  most  successful  contests  ever  staged  by 
any  newspaper  in  the  city,  the  Junior  Record  announces  today 
the  12  prize  winners  in  its  recent  letter.writing  competition  fori 
high  school  readers  on  the  subject,  "Why  I  Read  the  Junior 
Record  and  How  It  Might  Be  Improved. ' ' 

So  close  in  merit  were  the  two  fetters  selected  by  the  judges 
as  the  best  of  the  group  that  the  only  way  of  settling  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  declare  a  tie  and  award  the  full  amount  granted 
for  first  prize  to  the  writer  of  eadi  one. 


Here    is    a    complete    list   of  the 

winners,     chosen     only     after  the 

most   careful   consideration   by  the 
judges: 

Tied  for  First  Prize,  $25  Each 

ELIZABETH  MAGEE  St.  Mary's 
high  school,  Brookline. 

JOHN  DESPRES,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution,  Watertown. 

Third  Prize,  $10 

THOMAS  BECKER,  Brookline 
high  school. 

Fourth  Prize,  $10 

ANGELO      CAMMARANO,     Per- 
kins Institution,  Watertown. 
Fifth  to  Twelfth  Prizes  (Inclusive) 
$5  Each 

DOROTHY  HARDING,  Chever- 
us  high  school.  Maiden;  GERT- 
RUDE GOUDEY,  Cheverus  high 
school,  Maiden;  FRANK  VIEIRA, 
Rindge  technical,  Cambridge; 
WILLIAM    GEARY,    Rindge    tech- 


Kathleen    O'Brien  Dorothy  Harding 

nical,  Cambridge;  SIDNEY 
SCHWARTZ,  Revere  high  school; 
ALBERT  DELMONTE,  Revere 
high  school;  KATHLEEN 
O'BRIEN,  Our  Lady's  high  school, 
Newton;  DOROTHY  SOROKA, 
Lynn  English  high  school. 

IDEAS  FIRST  FACTOR. 

It  was  _only  after  three  long 
nights  of  careful  leading  and  elimi- 
nation by  the  judges  that  they  fin- 
ally got  down  to  consideration  of 
25  letters. 

Then  followed  a  further  session 
of  discussion  and  argument  where- 
in every  one  of  the  remaining  let- 
ters was  weighed  and  assayed  on 
its  outstanding  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions. For — as  the  Junior  Record 
originally  announced — IDEAS  were 
to  be  considered  first  and  that  no 
stress  was  to  be  placed  on  writing 
form  or  appearance. 

The  elimination  continued  until 
12  letters— the  prize  winners — were 
left.  Then  came  the  task  of  rank- 
ing the  letters  from  first  prize 
down  to  the  fourth. 
LITTLE  CHOICE. 

Here  the  committee  ran  into  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
job — that  of  picking  the  first  prize 
from  two  letters  almost  identical 
in  value— those  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee  of  St.  Mary's  high  school, 
Brookline,  and  John  Despres  of  the 
Perkins    Institution,    Watertown. 

Miss  Magee  is  a  senior  at  St. 
Mary's  and  Despres  a  sophomore 
at  Perkins.  His  home  is  in  Rhode 
Island. 

In  tomorrow's  issue  of  the  Junior 
further  news  of  the  prize  contest 
will   be   published. 


Cmt^Tc^jitvon Mb  Chu.ie.Vt,  WafcwW*. 

D«c©w.v>e-r  aa.,  iqa«v 

3|N  a  little  town  of  Judah, 

Many,  many  years  ago, 
Jesus  came,  a  little  baby, 

Just  because  He  loved  us  so. 
And  He  lived  among  the  people, 

Working  by  His  father's  side, 
Then,  for  three  years,  as  a  teacher, 

He  became  the  people's  guide. 

And  He  taught  with  greatest  wisdom, 

Spoke  of  Love,  and  Joy,  and  Peace 
With  assurance,  that  His  kingdom 

On  this  earth  shall  never  cease. 
So  with  joy  we  keep  His  birthday, 

Grateful  for  His  words  so  good, 
For,  by  Him  and  His  sweet  message 

Is  revealed  the  Fatherhood. 

And  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit 

Guard  and  guide  us  on  our  way, 
And  we,  with  a  heart's  devotion 

Hail  the  morn  of  Christmas-Day. 
May  its  Peace  and  Joy  be  with  you 

Now,  and  through  the  years  to  come, 
Making  smooth  life's  roughest  places 

Till  He  calls  us  to  come  home. 

— Julia  E.  Burnham 


Monday,  J:UU  f.  ITI.      l^nnstmas  party  ror  me   rvmaergaiien   ana   r  nmary  ae 

merits. 
7 :  30  P.  M.     Christmas  party  for  the  Junior,  Intermediate  departments  and  all  < 

members  of  the  school  and  congregation  who  would  enjoy  coming.     Ente 

ment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  People  led  by  Mr.  Tobey. 
Christmas  morning,  7 :  30  A.  M.     Sunrise  service  for  three  quarters  of  an  ho 

The  Upper  Room.     A  service  of  song  and  prayer  for  all  who  have  the  c 

and  courage  to  attend. 
Thursday,  7:45  P.  M.     Chorus  Rehearsal. 
Friday,  7 :  00  P.  M.     Troop  4,  Boy  Scouts,  will  meet. 

NutPB 

New  members,  either  on  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  or  by  letter,  may  t 
:eived  into  our  membership  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  New  Year.  We  most  cor 
invite  any  who  are  not  members  and  worshiping  regularly  with  us  to  unite  will 
Church.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  to  be  asked  personally  to  do  so;  it  is  your 
lege  to  seek  membership  Is  it  not  also  a  duty,  if  you  are  trusting  in  Christ  and  h 
for  the  blessings  which  God  has  promised  us  through  Him  ?  The  Pastor  will  we 
a  word  from  anyone  who  is  interested. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  all  who  contributed  toward  the  Christmas  d* 
tions  and  to  those  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  and  enthusiastically  in  their  be 
arrangement.  The  committee  consists  of  H.  E.  Willson,  J.  H.  Mabey,  C.  J.  1 
Miss  Minnie  Gauley,  assisted  by  J.  Mitchell  Bangs,  Ralph  W.  Mason  and  me 
of  the  Young  People's  Society. 

The  Pastor  is  suggesting  that  we  recognize  the  month  of  January  as  "L 
Month."  This  means  that  we  will  give  special  support  to  all  the  services  and 
affairs  of  the  Church  during  that  month.  Further  announcement  next  Sunday.  1 
while  let  us  keep  it  in  mind  as  we  think  of  beginning  the  New  Year. 

Our  missionaries,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Rice  have  sent  the  following 
"Dear  Friends: 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  two  letters  written  to  our  fam 
America.  Our  failure  to  get  personal  letters  written  to  all  our  friends  at  regu 
tervals  is  a  great  regret  to  us.  Our  hope  is  that  these  duplicates  will  prove  to 
least  a  little  better  than  nothing. 

Our  home  now  numbers  five,  three  children.  All  of  us  are  in  good  health, 
baby,  Helen  Mabel,  was  born  June  30th.  She  is  a  lively,  happy,  growing 
girl  of  four  months  now.  She  makes  the  rest  of  the  family  sit  up  and  take  noti 
pecially  keeping  her  mother  busy. 

It  will  be  sometime  near  Christmas  when  you  receive  this  letter.  We  ser 
the  greetings  of  the  season.  You  are  often  in  our  thoughts,  always  with  the 
that  the  work  in  Phillips  Church  may  prosper." 


//s 


WATERTOWN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

DECEMBER  20,  1929 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  15, 
at  3:00  o'clock  in  Dwight  Hall, 
Perkins  Institution,  the  choir  and 
children's  chorus  of  the  lower 
school  assisted  by  Antonio  Mar- 
tone,  tenor,  gave  a  program  of 
music  consisting  of  sixteen  beau- 
tiful numbers  among  which  were 
several  old  French  carols. 

Assisting  the  choir  were  Robert 
Quails,  narrator  and  Edith  Milner, 
violinist;  Robert  Barrett,  baritone 
and  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
and  Loretta  Noonan,  soprano  and 
Mable  Parcher,  soprano,  graduates 
of  the  Institution. 

Members  of  the  faculty  parti- 
cipating were  Edith  Matthews,  so- 
prano, and  a  graduate  of  Perkins; 
iClara  Pratt,  contralto;  Mable  Star- 
bird,  alto;  Marion  Woodworth, 
I soprano;  Francis  Andrews,  tenor; 
Paul  Neal,  bass;  Louise  Seymour, 
pianist;  John  Hartwell,  organist; 
Eleanor  Thayer,  directing  the 
children's  chorus  and  Edwin  L. 
Gardner,  director. 

PROGRAM 
Rejoice  Greatly  John  E.  West 

Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion — 
Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee. 
The  Divine  Infant  Old  French  Carol 

Now  the  Holy  Child  is  Born, 
Sound  the  hautbois,  play  the  bagpipe — 
Fair  Judea  MacKinnon 

Sleeps  Judea  Fair, 
Bides  the   Christ-Child  there- 
Bring  a  torch,  Jeannette,  Isabella 

Old  French  Carol 
Bring    a    torch,    Jeannette,    Isabella, 
Bring   a   torch,   to  the   cradle  run — 
A  Song  for  Christmas 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
Ring,  bells  1  silver  and  clear — 
Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year! 

Good  cheer! 
Resancon  Carol 

Harmonized  by  Sir  John  Stalner 
Shepherds,  shake  off  your  drowsy  Sleep — 
Noel  of  the  Bressan  Waits  Darcieux 

Christmas  all,throw  your  shutters  wide, 
One  has  come  changing  bane  for  bless- 
ing— 
In  Bethlehem  Kingsley 

In  Bethl'em  of  Jewry  a  city  there  was, 
Where   Joseph    and    Mary    together    did 
pass — 

Christmas  Hymn  (from  the  17th  century) 

Jungst 
While  by  my  sheep  I  watched  at  night, 
Glad   tidings   brought   an   angel  bright: 

How  great  my  joy! 
The  Angels  and  the  Shepherds 

Old  French  Carol 
Angels  we  have  heard  on   high, 
Sweetly  singing  o'er  the  plains — 
O  Nightingale!  Old  French  Carol 

O  nightingale  in  hiding, 
Forever    gay,    you    sing   alway — 
The  Quest  of  the  Magi 

H.  Alexander  Mathews 
And  behold!  there  came  three  Wise  Men 

Cfrom  the  East — 
The  fttrnish  Bells  Tertius  Noble 

O  merry  ring  the  Christmas  bells 
Across  the  Western  land — 
Adoration   of  the  Magi  Dickinson 

All  hail  the  Virgin's  Son! 
All  hail!      Thou   Babe   on   Mary's   knee! 
The  centre  of  all  mystery! 
Cradle    Hymn    (duet    for   tenor   and    so- 
prano) Horatio  Parker 
In  sofest  slumber  rest, 
Thy  mother's  faithful  arms 
Shall   shield   Thee:   Infant  blest, 
From  all  alarms. 
Rex  Gloriae  A  Christmas  Recessional 

Samuel  Richards  Gaines 
Rex  Gloriae!   Amen! 
Blessed  Lord  and  Master, 
Sing  we  now  Thjwa  eternal  love — 

CAROL 
A  Child  is  corn  in  Bethlehem; 
Rejoice  and  sing,  Jerusalem — 
BENEDICTION 
And  thus,  O  dear  believers,  as  ye  stand 
Upon  the  pure  and  shinning  path — 
As  ye  hear  again  the  revelation 
Which  only  a  lofty  music  may  inspire — 
Ponder,  pray  and  dream,  as  all  men  may. 

Then,  thro'  such  heav'n-lit  dreams 
Come  to  know  at  last  the  Truth, 


And  thro'  symbol,  sign,  sound  or  touch, 
Behold — and    know — and    live — She    God- 
like life! 

For    He    whose    birth    we    sing    Is    here 

again, 
In  spiritual  benediction  clothed: 
And    over    all    this    earth    He    whispers 

"Peace," 
Peace,  and  good  will  to  men!" 

Rex  Gloriae!   Rex   Gloriae! 
Amen — and  Amen  ! 


9o#f mx  Mmmu^mt 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER   21,    1929 

Second  Concert  at 

Perkins  Institution 


The  second  concert  of  Christmas, 
carols  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  tomorrow  at  3.  The 
first  concert  was  held  last  Sunday  and 
the  pupils  are  now  rphearsing  under  di- 
rection of  FJdwin  L.  Gardiner,  in  charge 
of  the  music  department  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Two  choirs  are.  to  participate  in  the 
concert  tomorrow,  that  of  the  upper 
school  in  which  ninety  will  sing,  and 
that  of  the  lower  school  of  about  one 
hundred  voices.  These  choirs  will  unite 
in  the  program.  Immediately  after,  the 
school  will  close  for  the  holidays,  to  re- 
open Jan.   Sth. 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN 

is    the    100th    anniversary    of 


the  birth  of  Laura  D.  gridgman. 
As  a  2-year-old  child,  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  left  her  blind  and  deaf. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  head  of  the  famous 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  heard  of  the  child's  plight, 
taught  her  the  alphabet  by  touch 
and  his  brilliant  success  with  an  apt 
pupil  brought  recognition  from 
Europe  as  well  as  America. 

From  Dr.  Howe's  remarkable 
triumph  with  Laura  Bridgman  devel- 
oped that  work  which  has  done  so 
much  to  relieve  the  terrible  affliction 
of  blindness.  Helen  Keller  has  been, 
in  our  time,  the  most  conspicuous 
beneficiary  of  this  wise  philanthropy 
which  could  never  have  developed 
as  it  has  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr. 
Howe's  wor,k  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
whose  centenary  is  an  event  of  more 
than  normal  imgortancji 
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Blind  Children  Smile  As  They  Make  Gifts  They  Cannot  See 

***        **»        **f        «♦»        »♦*       ■—        «♦»        «♦* 

Plenty  of  Christmas  Spirit  Pervades  the  Perkins  Institution 


PUPILS  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,   Watertown,  holding   dolls    dressed    by 
themselves  for  Christmas.  The  dolls'  dresses  and  bonnets  were  knit  by  hand  by  pupils. 


Carols  Learned  by  the  Braille 

System  Are  Sung 

Every  Day 


By  KATHERINE   BROOKS 

ONE  of  the  prettiest  Christmas 
holiday  settings  in  New  Eng- 
land is  being  prepared  for  eyes 
that  cannot  see. 

Hands,  guided  by  sense  of  touch 
alone,   are   fashioning  wreaths,   fill-' 


ing  baskets,  placing  candles  in  win- 
dows. 

Attractive  gifts,  made  by  these 
same  deft  hands,  lie  wrapped  and 
ready  for  presentation  on  Christ- 
mas morning. 

This  pleasant  bustle  is  taking- 
place  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown.  Every  one 
of  the  270-odd  pupils  is  taking  a 
hand.  Faces  are  smiling  and  hap- 
py. Youthful  voices  are  raised 
daily  in  Christmas  carols. 

In  short,  there  is  more  Christ- 
mas   spirit   to    the    squa're   foot   in 


this  "boarding  school  for  the ! 
blind"  than  in  many  a  home  and 
school  where  children  have  com- 
plete command  of  all  five  senses,  i 
For  the  past  week  or  two  carol 
singing  has  been  a  feature  of  morn- 
ing chapel  service. 

Daily  rehearsals  are  held,  the 
children  learning  their  parts  from 
music  sheets  printed  in  Braille. 
Each  morning  as  boys  and  girls 
wend  their  way  to  prayers,  carols 
are  played  on  the  chimes.  At  the 
service  childish  voices,  well  trained, 
rise  in  the  old  Yuletide  favorites. 

These  carols  at  chapel  service  are 
sung  by  small  groups.  There  are 
also  two  large  choirs,  one  of  80  to 
100  voices  from  the  upper  school; 
the  other,  60  to  80  from  the  lower 
school. 

"They  do  not  learn  at  all  by 
rote,"  explained  Edward  E.  Allen, 
secretary  of  the  corporation. 

"They  are  given  a  thorough  mu- 
sical training,  beginnig  with  sol- 
feggio. These  music  sheets  are 
specially  prepared  for  them.  We 
have  our  own  Braille  printing 
presses." 

The  estate  at  Watertown  Is  large, 
with  grounds  securely  fenced  in 
from  the  street,  so  that  children 
run  no  risk  of  wandering  out  into 
the  traffic.  In  spite  of  the  many 
buildings  and  big  spaces,  however, 
there  is  no  "institulion"  atmos- 
phere. 

Pupils  live  in  various  houses,  In 
groups  of  20,  each  wi'h  two  o; 
three  teachers.  In  the  dining 
rooms,  tables  are  set  for  six  or 
eight   persons   each. 

Each  of  these  homes  Is  fur- 
nished attractively  and  comforta- 
bly, with  growing  plants,  open  fire- 
places, canaries  in  cages,  and  just 
now,  great  poinsettias  and  Christ- 
mas favors  pinned  to  the  curtains, 
wreaths  on  the  doors  and  candles 
in   the    windows.  ^ 

"The   children    take    'he    great- 
est    pleasure     in     tb"se     decora- 
tions,"    Mr.     Allen     said.     "They 
love     making     them     and     eniov 
feeling   of    the    flowers    and    can- 
dles     and     smelling     the      ever- 
greens." 
Girls     are     taught     knitting     and 
sewing,   and  make  very  trim   ba^s, 
dolls'     clothes,     and     so     nn.       Dolls 
abound,    many   of  them   dressed   by 
pupils. 

There  is  complete  equipment  for 
manual  training.  One  room  is 
stocked  with  wood  and  tools  to. 
carpentry  and  cabinet  Work.  An- 
other is  supplied  with  tools  and 
plasticene   for   modeling. 

One  building  is  devoted  lo  *  do- 
mestic science  course  for  the  older 
girls,  who  are  thoroughly,  trained 
as  mothers'  helpers.  On  gradua- 
tion they  are  placed  in  suitable 
positions  where  they  can  earn  a  liv- 
ing—as are  all  the  Perkins  gradu- 
ates. 

There  is  a  fine  gymnasium,  and 
to  see  a  group  of  girls  in  bloomers 
and  "middy  blouses"  on  the  travel- 
ing rings,  or  vaulting,  no  one  would 
dream  their  eyes  were  sightless. 

Not  all  the  pupils  are  totally 
blind;  some  can  see  light,  a.  few 
can  distinguish  form.  But  all  are 
"educationally  blind";  that  is,  lack- 
ing vision  to  read   ordinary   books 


and   study  in   the   ordinary  way. 


Lecture  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library- 
Monday,   December   23,    1929 
at  3.00  p.m.  and  8.00  p.m. 


A  Christmas  Mystery 

Based  on  Old  English  Mysteries 


By    Harold    F.    Lindergreen 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Dramatic  Department  of 
Community  Service  of  Boston,  Inc. 


Evelyn  Cunningham,  Director 


I 


Characters 


The  Angel 

Mary 

Joseph 

First  Shepherd 

Second  Shepherd 

Third  Shepherd 

First  King 

Second  King 

Third  King 

First  Attendant 

Second  Attendant 

Herod 

First  Councillor 

High  Priest 

Slaves 

Angels 

Phyllis  Crocker 
Mary  McCafferty 
Katherine  Minger 
Ruth  Arthur 

Clifford 


John  T.  O'Callahan 

Frieda  Altman 

Ralph  Wheeler 

Henry  C.  X.  Enross 

Alcid  A.  Simmons 

George  Wellington  Gold 

Ernest  Gladstone 

Julius  Markert 

Bernard  Barton 

William  W.  Clarke 

Jean  Budding 

Dan  Smith 

Roger  Merrill 

David  Russell 

Dorothy  Sammis 

Olive  Crowley 
Elsie  V.  Karlson 
Natalie  Peterson 
Evelyn  Reardon 
Houser 


■■ 

Scenes 

Mr.  Paul  Mahoney 

0  Hoi)'  Night  —  Adam 

I. 


Gloria  Tibi 
The  Annunciation 


II. 


Oh  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 
The  Road  to  Bethlehem 


While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks  by  Night 
III.     The  Shepherds'  Field 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing 


Sleep,  Holy  Babe  —  Mathews 

Madeline  Delight  Brooks 
IV.      The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
Lullaby  of  the  Christ  Child 


V. 


Bugle 
Herod's  Palace 


Silent  Night 


VI.      Adoration  of  the  Kings 
Dresden  Amen 

The  Glee  Club  invites  the  audience  to  join  in  singing 
Oh,  Come  All  Ye  Faithful 


' 


The  music  for  this  pageant  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Glee  Club  from  the  Perkins  Instition  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  A.  Starbird. 

First  Sopranos 

Alice  Buckley 
Kathleen  Doherty 
Dorothy  Ingersol 
Juliette  L'Heureux 
Hilda  Ogilvie 
Mary  Stanerwicz 
Rita  Wahl 

Second  Sopranos 

Edith  De  Dominicus 
Mary  Statuta 
Madeline  Brooks 


Altos 


Mary  Elliott 
Helen  Reese 
Miss  Starbird 


V 


— Pholos    by    Boston     Sunday    Art  iff    Photographer. 

BLIND  girls  in  the  gymnasium  at  the  Perkins  Institution   and  Massachusetts  School  lor   the   Blind,   Watertov/n. 
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Little  Walks 
About  Boston 

BY  WILLIAM  JUSTIN  MANN 

Each  year  the  choir  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  ushers  in  this  sacred  season 
with  a  festival  of  song.  Yesterday  aft- 
ernoon was  given  the  second  for  this 
year  of  those  recltats  which  always 
touch  our  hearts,  and  never  did  the  Per- 
kins choir  do  better.  It  reflected  much 
credit  upon  the  highly  efficient  conduc- 
tor, Mr.  Gardiner. 

The  clearness  and  distinctness  of 
enunciation  in  both  the  chorus  numbers 
and  the  solos  were  deserving  of  high 
praise,  and  were  of  a  somewhat  rare, 
quality.  The  feeling  with  which  all  the 
numbers  were  rendered  would  not  be 
easy  to  match  elsewhere.  The  singing 
of  this  choir  takes  a  wonderful  hold  on 
one,  as  its  sympathetic  quality  equals 
its  high  artistic  excellence.  Much  praise 
Is  due  those  assisting  the  choir,  espe- 
cially the  soprano  and  the  violinist. 

Some  of  the  selections  rendered  were 
familiar  ones  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  following  the  Christmas  music 
at  Perkins,  but  it  is  always  good  to  hear 
them  again,  as  that  choir  knows  how  to 
sing  them.  Christmas  without  its 
hymns  and  carols  would  lose  half  its 
charm,  and  never  will  you  hear  them 
more  sweetly  suns   than  at  Perkins. 

Of  iSe  numbers  on  the  programme, 
the  "'■'.  inter  Legendry,"  by  Samuel  R. 
fialnea  and  "Fair  Judea."  by  Mackin- 
non,  were  especially  pleasing.  The 
"Cradle  Hymn."  by  Horatio  Parker,  a 
duet  for  tenor  and  soprano,  was,  per- 
haps, the  finest  gem  of  all.      Part  two 


of  the  programme  was  devoted  to  "The 
Story  of  Christmas,"  by  H.  Alexander 
Matthews.  Those  who  have  heard  It 
know  what  a  treat  it  is  when  sung  as 
it  was  yesterday.  Antonio  Martone 
was  at  his  best,  as  he  always  is  in  the 
tenor  solo,  "Voices  of  the  Sky." 

The  two  most  precious  symbols  of  this 
Christmas  season  are  The  Song  and  The 
Star.  When  the  Holy  Child  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  the  first  tidings  of  that 
sacred  birth  came  In  a  burst  of  song. 
Those  shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields, 
had  no  sooner  heard  the  Herald  Angel's 
message  than  there  came  upon  their 
listening  and  astonished  ears.  the 
strains  of  that  immortal  song  of  "Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 


HADLEY'S  BLIND 
P0ETTURNS60 


» 


Clarence  Hawkes,  Widely 

Known  Nature  Lover, 

Obs.erves  Birthday 

IS  TOTALLY  BLIND, 
PARTLY  CRIPPLED 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

NORTHAMPTON.   Dec.    24— Clarence 

Hawkes  of  Hadley.  widely  known  blind 

poet,    naturalist    and    author,    observed 

his  60th  Birthday   the  other  day,     Mr. 


CLARENCE  HAWKES 

Hawkes,  partly  crippled  by  the  less  of  a 
limb  when  9  years  old  and  who  lost 
his  sight  when  13  years  old.  has  been 
writing  nature  books  and  poems  for 
many  years.  A  half-century  is  a  long 
time  for  one  to  live  without  one's  sight, 
but  Mr.  Hawkes  spent  these  years  in 
writing  more  than  40  books  which  have 
been  printed  and  read  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

BLIND  BUT  OPTIMISTIC 
Among  his  writings  is  the   following 


\Y0 


couplet  which  describes  his  attitude: 

Two  men  looked  ovit   through  prison  bars, 
And   one   saw  mud,    (be  other  stars. 

Mr.  Hawkes  has  made  it  his  business 
to  "see"  stars  and  not  mud.  Through 
his  writings  he  has  tried  to  help  the 
other  fellow  to  see  stars  as  well.  On 
the  cover  of  h*  autobiography  "Hitting 
the  Dark  Trail,"  which  he  published 
n'early  15  years  ago.  is  printed  as  a  sub- 
title: "Starshme  Through  Thirty  Years 
of  Night."  '■;  ■        ■  ■.,: 

The  misfortunes  which  engulfed  Mr. 
Hawkes  in  boyhood  have  been  de^ibed 
in  his  autobiography  and  in  magazine 
articles  by  Mr.  Hawkes  and  others. 
When  9  years  old,  because  of  ery- 
sipelas, his  left  leg  was  amputated  just 
below  the  knee  and  when  13  years  old, 
while  hunting  with  his  father,  bird  shot 
penetrated  both  eyes,  causing  total 
blindness.  After  graduating  from  Per- 
kins Institute  in  Boston,  he  began  his 
life  work  of  writing  poems  and  nature 
stories  and  lecturing.  Like  other  new- 
comers he  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  literary  field. 

"In  the  years  from  1892  to  1895,' 
he  says,  "I  probably  had  more  poems 
returned  from  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers than  any  other  poet  in  the  United 
States.  But  at  the  same  time  I  prob- 
ably sold  more  poems  for  good  money 
than  any  other  American  poet  during 
that  time.  Some  of  my  poems  came 
back  so  many  times  that  I  called  them 
boomerangs.  My  poem  'How  Massa 
Linkum  Came_'  was  a  boomerang,  it  was 
returned  17  times  before  a  big -city  daily 
finally  printed  it." 

HOPKINS    BOYS     HIS    FRIENDS 

He  has  not  been  in  his  usual  rugged 
health  lately  but  the  boys  at,  Hopkins 
Academy,  just  around  the  corner  from 
the  snug  little  white  house  on  the  east 
side  of  West  street  in  Hadley,  did  not 
forget  their  friend  even  though  they 
had  not  seen  him  as  frequently  as  usual 
at  school  and  town  gatherings.' On  his 
birthday  Louis  Pelissier.  John  Murphy 
and  Stanley  Doskotz,  .representing  the 
school,  called  on  Dr.  Hawkes  and  pre- 
sented'him  a  box  of  chocolates  on  be- 
half of  and  /with  the  best  wishes  of  the 
members  of  the  school. 
'  In  Mr.-  Hawkes's  latest  book,  "Bing," 
he  has  combined  his;  two .  pet  writing 
hobbies.  ■  He  likes  to'  write  about  an- 
imals and  include  his  own  activities  in 
the  story.  ■  His  latest  story  is  about  a 
little  beagle  named  "Bing."  It  is  not 
only  a  children's  book  but  can  be  read 
with  relish  by  the  "younger  set"  and 
by  adults.  Mr.  Hawkes's  custom  of- 
combining  .play  with  work  has  had  much 
to  do  with  keeping  him  interested  in 
life.  For  years  it  has  been  his  custom 
to  attend  all  of  the  baseball  and  foot- 
ball games  for  25  miles  around, 
•either  at  Amherst  College  or  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  biit 
if  these  teams,  were  not. playing  home 
games,  Dr.  Hawkes 'attends  some  other 
game  that  is  being  played  within ' easy 
driving  distance. 


CHARLES    TOVYNSEND    OOPELAND 

Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory 
Emeritus  In  Harvard  University  will  giTe 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Transcript  a  half 
hour  of  readings  Christmas  Evening,  to  be 
broadcast  at  9  o'clock,  through  the  courtesy, 
of  Westinghouse  stations  WBZ-WBZA. 
His  selections  will  comprise  Tennyson's 
poem,  "The  Revenge,"  Helen  Keller's  own 
account  or  how  site  learned  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  Robert  Benchley's  "Christmas 
Afternoon." 


Established  1863. 
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Journal  Building,  Providence. 
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Blind  Woman  Writes  Two 

Poems  on  Seasonal  Interest 


Miss  Doris  M.  Skipp 
of  East  Providence 
Won  Radio  Honors 


Miss  Doris  M.  Skipp,  109  Summit 
street,  East  Providence,  who  this  sum- 
mer completed  15  years  of  education 
with  her  graduation  from  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  to  take  her  place  in  the  world  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  less  han- 
dicapped, partially  has  made  good  that 
Intention  by  writing  two  poems  of  sea- 
sonal interest. 

Miss  Skipp  was  class  historian  and 
wrote  the  class  ode  before  her  gradua- 
tion. She  recently  won  the  national 
radio  audition  contest  and  is  much  in- 
terested In  singing.  The  poems  are  as 
follows : 


The  Evergreen 

Behold!     It   stands   In    all    its   stately 
splendor, 
The  Christmas  tree,  a  graceful  ever- 
green. 
But  now  It  was  a  Monarch  of  the  forest 
Surrounded    by    a    bare    and    wintry 
scene. 

And  soon  its  beauty  rare  shall  be  en- 
hanced, 
-  By  many  colored  lights  and  tinsel  gay, 
And  crowned  with  silver  stars  and  shin- 
ing angels, 
And  thus  it  shall  await  the  Festal  Day. 

A  Monarch  then  in  truth,  we  shall  be- 
hold it, 
In  all  its  kingly  majesty  to  reign; 
To  gladden  all  the  hearts  that  may  be 
heavy 
To  make  the  sufferer  forget  his  pain. 

No    King    could    be    more    splendidly 
attired, 
No   King   there   is   whose   reign   has 
nobler  been, 
Than  that  of  this  great  tree  from  out 
the  forest, 
This   sign   of   Christmas    cheer,    the 
Evergreen. 


''From  the  Old  Year  to 
the  New" 

'Twas  nearly  midnight  on  the  earth, 
Old  Father  Time  stood  at  the  gate 

Of  Heaven;  the  Old  Year  entered  In, 
Bearing  the  tapestry  of  Fate. 

Old  Father  Time  unrolled  with  care 
This  brightly  colored  tapestry; 

And  scanned  it  o'er  with  critic's  eye, 
"Well     done,  Old  Year,  well     done," 
said  he. 

Then  rolled  it  up  and  gave  it  to 
A  handsome  youth,  the  bright  New 
Year, 

Stalwart  was  he  and  light  of  heart; 
He  had  no  thought  of  grief  or  fear. 

At  stroke  of  midnight,  Father  Time 
Stood  once  more  at  the  Heavenly  Gate, 

And  watched  the  New  Year  pass  to  earth 
Bearing  the  tapestry  of  Fate. 

And  on  the  earth  the  people  sang, 
And  many  bells  pealed  loud  and  clear; 

And  every  mortal  heart  rejoiced 
To  welcome  in  the  glad  New  Year, 


BLIND,  DEAF,  YET 
CAN  CONVERSE 

Perkins  Institute  Student's  Wonder- 
ful Sense  of  Touch  Reminder  of 
Helen  Keller's  Achievements 

yt+A   y  \      t  WILLIAM  JUSTIN  MANN 

There  is  now  at  Perkins  Institute,  a  young  man  who  is  both 
blind  and  deaf,  and  yet  with  whom  you  can  readily  carry  on  a 
conversation.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  in  his  hand  what  you 
wish  to  say,  and  he  will  understand  you  perfectly.  His  case  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  marvelous  sense  of  touch,  and  in  that 
respect  reminds  one  of  Helen  Keller. 

We  know  how  through  that  sense  of  touch,  almost  the  only 
one  remaining  to  her,  she  was  restored  to  communication  with  her 
fellows,  to  acquaintance  with  the  objects  around  her,  and  was 
enabled  to  acquire  an  advanced  education.  Soon  after  she  grad- 
uated at  Radclifi'e,  she  went  to  live  in  an  old  farmhouse  at  Wrent- 
ham,  recently  bought  by  her  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 

She  has  told  us  in  her  latest  book  how,  where,  when,  she 
"heard"  the  song  of  a  whippoorwill.  She  was  standing  on  a 
balcony,  with  her  hands  on  its  rail  to  which  clung  a  wisteria 
vine.  Suddenly  she  felt  the  rail  begin  to  vibrate,  and  also  felt  the 
wisteria  blossom  ticking  against  her  check.  Her  teacher,  who 
was  at  a  window  behind  her,  put  out  her  hand  through  the  window 
and  spelled  into  Helen's  hand,  "That's  a  whippoorwill."  Now  that 
she  knew  what  the  bird  was  saying,  Helen  could  follow  the  in- 
tonations exactly. 

Presently,  she  went  to  visit  Mark  Twain,  and  by  placing  her 
fingers  lightly  on  his  lips,  was  able  to  read  what  he  said.  After 
trying  this  for  a  time,  her  teacher  came  and  sat  by  her  side,  and 
spelled  into  her  right  hand  what  Mr.  Clemens  said,  while  with 
her  left  she  would  touch  his  face  and  hands,  and  follow  his  every 
movement.  Her  story  of  that  visit  with  Mark  Twain  is  a  most 
interesting  one. 

In  one  of  her  other  books,  Helen  Keller  has  told  of  the  de- 
light she  found  in  precious  works  of  sculpture,  by  passing  her 
hands  over  their  melodious  surfaces.  She  says  that  she  believes 
she  knew  those  works  more  intimately,  and  derived  more  pleasure 
from  them,  than  did  those  who  only  knew  them  by  the  sense  of 
sight. 

We  often  forget  how  rich  is  our  endowment  in  the  many 
senses  bestowed  upon  us,  and  that  when  one  sense  fails  us,  we 
may  call  upon  another  to  take  its  place.  And  we  also  are  apt  to 
forget  how  rich  is  our  opportunity  when  all  our  senses  are  intact, 
and  to  what  a  high  degree  they  may  be  cultivated.  What  William 
James  wrote  of  the  "unused  energies"  of  men  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  only  partial  use  we  lhake  of  the  senses  Ave  possess. 
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children  take  a  great 
pleasure  m  their  own  individual  home 
and  during  each  season  of  the  year 
appropriate  decorations  are  made  and 
an  atmosphere  is  created. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  aims 
to  teach  these  children  socialization 
that  is  to  make  them  fit  into  the 
world  not,  because  of,  but  in  spite  of 
their  handicap.  Girls  are  taught  knit- 
ting and  sewing  and  make  very  trim 
bags,  dolls  clothes  and  so  on.  There 
is  complete  equipment  for  manual 
training.  One  room  is  stocked  with 
wood  and  tools  for  carpentry  and 
t^nf  ,WOrk"  AnotQer  is  supplied 
with  tools  and   plasticene  for  model- 
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PERKINS  PUPILS, 
280  OF  THEM,  AWAY 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

The  280  students   at  Perkins   Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  are  now  enjoying 


their  holidays  at  home.  These  chil- 
dren come  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land except  Connecticut,  where  there 
is  a  similar  institution.  At  the  school 
•in  Watertown  the  pupils  live  in  a 
little  community  all  their  own.  The 
estate  is  large  with  grounds  securely 
fenced  in  from  the  street  so  that  the 
children  run  no  risk  of  wandering  out 
into  the  traffic,  especially  during  the 
winter,  for  the  snow  makes  these  lit- 
tle people  lose  their  sense  of  direc- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  many  buildings 
and  the  big  spaces,  however,  there  is 
no  "institution"  atmosphere. 

The  pupils  live  in  various  homes  in 
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The  280  students  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  are  now  en- 
joying their  holidays  at  home. 
These  children  come  from  all  parts 
of  New  England  except  Connecti- 
cut where  there  is  a  similar  insti- 
tution. At  the  school  in  Water- 
town  the  pupils  live  in  a  little 
community  all  their  own.  The 
estate  is  large  with  grounds  se- 
curely fenced  in  from  the  street  so 
that  the  children  run  no  risk  of 
wandering  out  into  the  traffic, 
especially  during  the  winter  for 
the  snow  makes  these  little  people 
lose  their  sense  of  direction.  In 
spite  of  the  many  buildings  and 
the  big  spaces,  however,  there  is 
no  "institution"  atmosphere. 

The  pupils  live  in  various 
houses  in  groups  of  20  each  with 
two  or  three  teachers.  In  the 
dining  rooms,  tables  are  set  for 
six  or  eight  persons.  Each  of  these 
homes  is  furnished  attractively 
and  comfortably,  with  growing 
plants,  open  fireplaces,  canaries  in 
cages,  and  just  now,  great  poin- 
setties  and  Christmas  greens  with 
wreaths  on  the  doors  and  candles 
in  the  windows.  The  children 
take  a  great  pleasure  in  their  own 
individual  home  and  during  each 
season  of  the  year  appropriate 
decorations  are  made  and  an  at- 
mosphere is  created. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director, 
aims  to  teach  these  children  so- 
cialization that  is  to  make  them 
fit  into  the  world  not,  because  of 
but    in    spite    of    their    handicap. 


Girls  are  taught  knitting  and  sew- 
ing and  make  very  trim  bags,  dolls 
clothes  and  so  on.  There  is  com- 
plete equipment  for  manual  train- 
ing. One  room  is  stocked  with 
wood  and  tools  for  carpentry  and 
cabinet  work.  Another  is  supplied 
with  tools  and  plasticene  for 
modeling. 

One  building  is  devoted  to  a 
domestic  science  course  for  the 
older  girls,  who  are  thoroughly 
trained  as  mother's  helpers.  There 
is  a  fine  gymnasium,  and  to  see  a 
group  of  girls  in  bloomers  and 
"middy  blouses"  on  the  traveling, 
rings,  or  vaulting,  no  one  would 
dream  their  eyes  were  sightless. 

Not  all  the  pupils  are  totally 
blind;  some  can  see  light,  a  few 
can  distinguish  form.  But  all  are 
"Educationally  blind";  that  is, 
lack  vision  to  read  ordinary  books 
and  study  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  institution  was  incorporated 
100  years  ago  last  spring,  and  is 
now  entering  upon  its  second 
century.  This  year  it  is  celebrat- 
ing also  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Braille  system  of  reading 
which  was  devised  in  1829. 

Blind  Since  Birth 

Wirter  Tells  How  Noted  Radio  Pian- 
ist Has  Overcome  Affliction 
By  ALMA  SIOUX  SCARBERRY 
Central  Press  Staff  Writer 

Chicago,  Nov.  29— No  doubt  there 
are  a  great  many  of  you  who  will  be 
amazed  to  hear  that  Buryl  Retting, 
the  famous  radio  pianist,  has  never 
seen  a  sheet  of  music.  He  has  been 
totaly  blind  since  birth. 

Retting  and  Piatt,  a  noted  twin 
team,  are  famous  wherever  radio  is 
heard.  But  there  is  no  announce- 
ment made  when  they  go  on  the  air 
to  the  effect  that  one  of  them  it 
plunged  in  total  darkness.  For  Bury 
Retting  resents  anyone  trying  tc 
give  him  the  breaks  because  he  Is 
blind. 

Retting  needs  no  one  to  help  hin 
about  the  streets..  He'll  get  into  t 
card  game  with  any  man,  and  giv( 
him  a  good  beating,  and  laugh  when 
he  makes  a  bad  play:  "That  must 
have  been  an  optical  illusion."  He 
uses  raised  cards. 

Xou  Can't  Fool  Him 

You  can't  fool  Retting.  Some  time 
ago  he  went  with  a  buddy  to  call 
upon  a  couple  of  musically  inclined 
young  ladies.  Buryl's  girl  friend, 
being  a  "blind  date."  she  was  not, 
told  her  visitor  was  sightless. 

So  natural  is  his  manner  that  they 
were  introduced,  and  be  found  the 
piano  when  asked  to  play  without 
the  young  lady  noticing  his  affliction 
He  played  a  few  numbers  and  she 
asked  for  a  certain  one  he  did  not 
know.  She  produced  the  music 
Buryl  smiled. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  don't  read  music. 
Hum  it  for  me." 

She  went  over  it,  and  he  followed 
her.  Imagine  her  astonishment 
when,  late  in  the  evening,  she 
learned  he  could  not  Lee. 

The  writer  sat  beside  him  in  the 
studio  a  few  evenings  ago,  ignorant 
of  who  he  was.    He  looked  straight 
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ahead,  and  played  with  such  feeling 
and  charm  that  no  one  would  have 
known  he  was  blind.  He  seemed  in 
a  lovely  dream.  It  wasn't  until  later, 
outside  the  studio,  that  the  truth 
came  out. 

Instintively  you  turn  to  Piatt, 
who  is  also  an  aviator,  to  discuss 
things  with  the  twins  because  he  can 
see  you.  But,  it  is  Retting  who  an- 
swers and  laughs  and  teases  with 
amusing  quips  until,  in  a  moment, 
you  find  yourself  almost  unaware  of 
his  affliction — if  it  can  be  called  that 
when  a  man  is  so  equipped  in  tem- 
perament to  overcome  any  obstacle. 
Retting  does  all  the  talking  for  his 
partner  and  himself.  He  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  music.  Neither  of 
his  parents  are  musicians,  nor  is  any 
member  of  his  family.  He  was  feel- 
ing his  way  around  the  living  room 
in  his  home  at  the  age  of  four  when 
he  discovered  the  keys  of  the  piano 
for  himself,  and  that  he  liked  their 
mellow  sound. 

A  little  later  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Retting  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  were  amzed  toi  hear  him  pick- 
ing out  melodies  with  two  fingers. 
They  began,  then,  to  encourage  him, 
and  plan  for  him  a  useful  and  happy 
life.  Before  that  even  his  blocks  and 
toys  had  been  specially  made  and 
raised  so  that  he  could  amuse  him- 
self in  the  same  way  other  kiddies 
did. 

His  Education 
Buryl  was  10  when  his  music  les- 
sons began.  It  was  a  long,  hard 
fight  with  the  raised  notes.  He  was 
sent  to  Perkins  institute,  outside  of 
Boston,  wEen  lie-  became  old  enough 
for  high  school.  Later  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  New  England  con- 
servatory in  Boston.  At  the  Bush 
conservatory  he  received  his  degree. 
It  was  while  doing  some  graduate 
work  in  Philadelphia  Retting  met 
Dr.  Clay  Boland,  a  pianist,  and  they 
began  work  together  as  a  piano  team 
in  radio,  after  a  European  concert 
tour.  Dr.  Boland  returned  east  and 
Dick  Piatt  signed  on  as  the  other 
twin  recently. 

What  greater  compliment  can  you 
pay  this  great  blind  artist  than  to 
say  you  cannot  pity  him  after  you 
have  met  him? 
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We  regret  to  report  that  on  November  18 
Brother  Wilfred  Gosselin,  one  of  the  tuners 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  passed  away  very  sud- 
denly. 

He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  one  of  the 
very  best  tuners  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the 
finest  men  in  every  way  in  our  Association. 
His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  tuners  of 
the  Institution,  and  we  shall  miss  him  at  our 
division  meetings,  as  he  was  always  present 
and  always  had  something  helpful  to  offer. 

Our  division  sent  a  floral  offering  to  the 
funeral  services,  and  it  would  make  your 
heart  glad  to  know  how  our  members  re- 
sponded to  the  request  to  have  a  part  in  this 
last  mark  of  esteem  and  honor  which  we 
could  pay  to  the  memory  of  Brother 
Gosselin. 

Fred  H.  Lord,  Secretary. 
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BOSTON     POST, 
JANUARY     6,     1930 

I  must  include  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  C.  Knowlton  of  MonsOh,  Me.,  In 
my  list  of  'smart  old  New  England 
people. 

She    is   S4    yeavs   old. 

Although  she  has  been  blind  for  IS 
years,  she  knitjs  stockings,  mittens  and 
shawls,  and  is  otherwise  expert.  She 
gives  the  stockings  and  mittens  to  the 
Children's  Home  at  Augusta,  and  to 
her  friends. 

She  pays  the  Observant  Citizen 
column  the  compliment  (whioh  I  ap- 
preciate '  very  greatly)  of  having  It 
read  to  her  by  her  devoted  daughter 
Ethel. 
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CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS 

ARE  ENTERTAINED 

Miss  Katherine  Kelly,  guardian  of 
the  Aokija  group  of  Camp  Fire  girls 
of  St.  Anne's  parish,  entertained  the 
group  at  the  home  of  Miss  Adelaide 
Ward  of  452  Fletcher  street,  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  Covers  were  laid  for 
12  for  a  regular  bean  supper  and  all 
the   fixings. 

At  a  short  meeting,  a  report  of  the 
visit  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  the 
week  before  Christmas  was  given  by 
those  who  attended,  Misses  Georgia 
Hobbs,  Shirley  Davies,  Mabel  Gould, 
accompanied  by  the  guardian,  Miss 
Kelly.  After  adjourning  to  the  draw- 
ing room,  the  girls  were  entertained 
by  Miss  Julia  Burnham,  a  teacher  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown  and  a  friend  of  Miss 
Ward's  who  has  been  spending  the 
holidays  here.  She  spoke  on  the  work 
at  the  institute.  Music  and  a  program 
of  games  filled  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 
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Reader  Needed 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Can  we  find  among  the  Transcript  read- 
ers someone  who  would  volunteer  to  read 
to  a  blind  student  of  Boston  University? 
Reading  could  be  done  in  Boston  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  or  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution, Watertown,  any  time  on  Mon- 
day, Thursday  or  Friday.  Please  tele- 
phone Liberty  6006.  F.  W.  Birchard 
Division  of  the  Blind,  110  Tremont  street, 
Boston.  .. 
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A  -class  from  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind   visited   the   Children's   Mu- 
seum  of   Boston,    Olmsted   Park,     Ja- 
maica Plain,  on  Wednesday,  January 
8,  for  a  lecture  lesson   on  "Indians." 
The  extensive  collection  of  Indian  ar- 
ticles in  the  Museum,  including  some 
of  rare  value,  formed  the  background 
of  the  talk.     These  visits  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum  are  now  a  regular  part 
of   the   program   of     the     Institution. 
Members  of  the  Museum  staff  agree 
that  no   class   visiting  the     Museum, 
and  there  are  several  daily  from  the 
schools  of  Greater  Boston,  is  more  in- 
telligent or  more  interesting  than  the 
boys    and   girls   from   the   Watertown 
blind  institution. 
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Blind  Bov8"See"TaIking  Film 

Fifty  blind  persons,  some  from  the 
Perkins  institution  and  others  from  the 
State  department  for  the  blind,  were  the 
ffuests  of  Manager  Joseph  if.  Brennan 
at  Loew's  State  Theater  yesterday  where 
•  hey  attended  the  matinee  performance 
of  Ronald  Dolman's  all-talking  film 
"Condemned." 

They   said   that  by    hearing   the   word- 
and  sound  effects  they  were  able 
jlow  most  of  the  film  and  that  the  "mind 
makes   its   own    mental    picture   of   wj,at 
is  happening." 


DAILY  RECORD, 
January  10,  1930 

Blind  Boys  Enjoy 
Talking  Pictures 

In  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  efect  of  the  "talkies"  on  the 
blind,  10  boys  from  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, Watertown,  visited  Loew's 
State  Theater  recently,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Andrews,  principal  of 
the  Perkins  school. 

They  were  invited  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  theater  manage- 
ment and  reported  that  they  "got 
quite  a  bit  of  the  talkies."  In  the 
party  was  John  Despres,  who  won 
a  prize  in  the  recent  Junior  Rec- 
ord letter  contest 

WATERTOWN 

TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

JANUARY  10,  1930 

PERKINS  STUDENTS  VISIT 

CHILDREN'S  MUSEUM 

A  class  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  visited  the 
Children's  Museum  of  Boston, 
Olmstead  Park,  Jamaica  Plain,  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  8,  for  a  lecture 
lesson  on  "Indians."  The  exten- 
sive collection  of  Indian  articles 
in  the  museum,  including  some  of 
rare  value,  formed  the  background 
of  the  talk.  These  visits  to  the 
Children's  Museum  are  now  a 
regular  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Institution.  Members  of  the 
Museum  staff  agree  that  no  class 
visiting  them,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral daily  from  the  schools  of 
greater  Boston,  is  more  intelligent 
or  more  interesting  than  the  boys 
and  girls  from  the  blind  institu- 
tion. 

^Bestow,  NW&s.,rTe'«-aY2L 
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TELL  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


Prof,  and  Mrs.  Mather  Meet  Foreign 
Minister  in  Buenos  Aires 

BUENOS  AIRES.  Jan.  10  (API— Prof. 
R.  G.  Mather  of  Princeton  University 
and  Mrs.  Winnifred  A.  Mather,  who  is 
connected  with  the  institute  of  the 
blind  in  New  York,  were  introduced  to. 
Foreign  Minister  Oyhanarte  by  United1 
States  Ambassador  Bliss  today.  They 
told  him  of  the  creation  of  two  schol- 
arships under  the  auspices  of  Harvard 
University  for  Argentine  professors  in 
•  e,„P?rkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown,  Mass. 

Ambassador  Bliss  took  his  leave  of 
,.2ent,  Yrigoyen  and  the  foreign, 
minister  later  today  before  leaving  for 
the  United  States  tomorrow. 
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THIRTEEN   BLIND   GIRLS  who  visited   Roosevelt  Field,   Long   Island,  BOSTON,     SATURDAY,     JANUJ 

and  "saw"  the  transatlantic  plane  Columbia,  by  feeling  it  with  eager  and  ' 
sensitive  fingers.  Twelve  of  the  group  went  up  for  a  ride,  but  the  other; 
girl  was  afraid. 
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Troop  No.  5,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION,  WATERTOWN 

Wednesday  Evening,        jAfi  15  L« 


AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK 


ADMISSION    25   CENTS 
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JANUARY     15,     1930 
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BLIND  ARTISTS 

TO  ENTERTAIN  CLUB 

Members  of  the  Cantabrigla  Women's 
Club  of  Cambridge  are  to  enjoy  an 
entertainment  Friday  by  Madelene  D.| 
Brooks,  contralto  soloist:  Edith  Milner, 
violinist  and  Mabel  Starbird,  accom- 
panist, all  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Julianne  Wuillmere,  'cellist, 
of  Attleboro.  ' 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  af- 
ternoon at  the  new  clubhouse.  100  Mt. 
Auburn  street.  Mrs.  John  B.  Gro- 
gan  will  direct  the  program  and  Mrs. 
Gerard  Hawkins  will  be  hostess  for  the 
tea. 


{'Written     by      Miss   Fu.4e.t1L*    Ce-rtes    fl\e\Lco   Ci\~y. 
Mexico.        HsTVSyJ    Cigss,   /<?3(X) 


WATERTOWN 
TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 

JANUARY  17,  1930 

A  whist  party  to  assist  the 
Scouts  of  Troop  5,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution boys,  for  the  purchase  of 
uniforms  will  be  held  at  a  cottage 
at  the  Institution  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  Jan.  15.  Tickets 
may  be  purchased  from  the  boys 
of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd choir. 
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JANUARY  20,  1930 

Course  at  Harvard  on  the 
Education  of  Blind  9  Years 

The  ninth  year  of  the  half-course  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  offered  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard and  conducted  by  Its  lecturer,  Di- 
rector Edward  E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution in  'Watertown,  has  been  concluded. 
The  thirteen  registered  pupils  of  the 
course,  five  of  them  having  full  eye- 
sight, have  completed  a  three-hour  ex- 
amination and  those  who  are  of  college 
graduate  rank  will  be  duly  certified  by 
Dean  Homes.  Through  the  four  months 
of  this  semester  the  students  have  done 
the  much-required  reading,  supplied  by 
the  unique  special  reference  library  of 
Perkins  Institution,  as  a  background  for 
the  lectures  on  the  several  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind,  given  week-ends,  by 
Mr.  Allen,  by  some  of  his  fellow  super- 
intendents and  by  the  workers  of  the 
Division  of  the  Blind.  The  young  people 
have  also  made  many  visits  of  observa- 
tion to  nearby  activities  for  the  blind  and 
sight-saving  classes,  done  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  schoolrooms  under  supervision 
Zfi  prepared  themes  on  selected  aspects 
of  the  work.  But  most  far  reaching  of 
all  they  have  lived  at  Perkins  and  im- 
bibedthe  spirit  of  optimism  and  service 
through  its  family  cottage  life,  sharing  in 
he  school's  many  and  varied  interests 
and  in  all  the  excitement  at tachefl ^  to  the 
iollities  and  festivities  of  the  holidays, 
Hallowe'en  and  Christmas,  and  of  clubs 
ar *d  parties.  Many  of  these  young  men 
ana  P»''  <-  k,        the  COUrse  have   de- 

"7"  the  nine  years  Just  cl^g  ■£ 

S&K,  K-d  &*rP£i 

teacnmg  <-i  intention    Bome- 

have   carried    out tneir   i 
where  and  made  good  in  rt.ii n 

widely  seated  S^^A  Mexico, 
Germany,  Alaska,  Jap^.n.  Already 
Colombia,  Porto  Rico  ^F^^Vve 
appications  for  «»*  ^f  ^a  Chile,  from 
come  in  ^"^f^E \l  studying  Eng- 
students  who  are  saioro  t     ^ 

„ah   with    all  their  ^SM.    £     r  d 

ready  for  the  lectures  ana       ^   ^   A 
reading  next  fan. 
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ALUMNI  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  list  of  the  present  in- 
terests and  recent  accomplishments  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Faculty.  The  list  is 
!by  no  means  exhaustive,  nor  has  every 
member  of  the  Faculty  reported  to  the  edi- 
tor; but  these  items  indicate  the  sort  of 
thing  members  of  the  Faculty  are  about: 

Edward  E.  Allen 

Speeches 

"New  Vocational  Studies  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind," 
"The  Experimental  School  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, sometimes  called  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies,"  and  "Qualifications  for  an  Executive 
for  the  Adult  Blind,"  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  Convention,  June  1929. 
To  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Articles  and  Reports 

"Finger  Reading,"  published  in  four  denom- 
inational weeklies  and  in  more  weekly  newspa- 
pers; also  broadcast  over  WEEI. 

Individual  sketches  of  deceased  workers  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  solicited  and  accepted  for  publication  in 
the   "Dictionary  of  American  Biography." 

Secretary's  Annual  Report  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind. 

Annual  Reports  to  the  Trustees,  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

CENTEII  AT 

L 

Beginning  its  second  century  of 
;.-rvice,  the  famed  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  making  plans 
for  its  centennial  celebration. 
Nearly  300  boys  and  girls  without 
sight  are  at  the  institution  under 
care  of  60  highly  trained  teachers. 

They  are  living  under  a  system 
unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  This  plan  is  known  as  the 
cottage  system.  Instead  of  living 
in  huge  dormitories  the  children 
are  grouped  in  small  houses,  to  the 
ratio  of  20  pupils  and  five  teach- 
'ers,  with  a  matron  and  cook. 

The  sightless  children  are  taught 
how  to  make  pottery,  baskets, 
woodwork  and  even  to  make  a 
piano.  The  recreational  and  physi- 
cal side  is  a  big  feature,  for  all  are 
required  to  take  gymnasium  train- 
ing. The  cost  for  caring  for  one 
pupil  for  a  year  is  about  $1000,  of 
which  the  State  Days  $400. 
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PERKINS  INST. 
HAS  BEGUN  ITS 
SECOND  CENTURY 

Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher  Was  Instiga- 
tor of  School  for  the  Blind 
Youth  in  1826;  Corporation 
Formed  in  1830 

With  this  year  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  situated  In  Watertown,  will 
start  Its  second  century  of  work.  In 
1829  an  act  of  Incorporation  passed 
the  legislature  establishing  the  "New 
England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  blind  persons." 
(The  word  "asylum"  was  changed  to 
"school"   in   1877.) 

The  earliest  effort  to  have  a  school 
for  blind  youth  In  the  United  States 
was  in  1826,  when  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher, 
of  Boston,  returned  from  abroad  with 
the  hope  of  founding  In  the  United 
States  such  a  school  as  he  bad  seen 
In  Paris.  Paris  had,  for  about  40 
years,  had  one,  and  It  had  been  com- 
mendably  successful.  For  three  years 
Dr.  Fisher  worked  to  Interest  his 
friends  in  the  project,  and  in  1829  a 
meeting  was  called  to  take  action 
concerning  it,  leading  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  already  mentioned. 

In  1830  the  corporation  under  the 
act  met.  drew  up  by-laws,  and  elected 
as  Its  first  officers,  president,  Jona- 
than Phillips,  and  unong  its  trus- 
tees, John  D.  Fisher  and  William  H. 
Prescott.  The  latter  published  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  North  American  Review 
for  July,  1830,  on  the  education  of 
the  blind,  asking  for  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  the  lot  of  the  blind  and  giv- 
ing strong  arguments  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  possible  self-dependence  of 
the  blind.  Prescott  had  a  strong  so- 
cial position  and  awakened  Interest 
in  the  new  venture  among  his  friends, 
which  spread  from  one  to  another  un- 
til many  people  were  talking  about 
It.  Dr.  Fisher  soon  enlisted  the  serv- 
ices of  young  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
who  was  well  known  in  Boston  for 
his  work  in  the  Greek  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. Dr.  Howe  went  to  Eu- 
rope and,  having  studied  the  condi- 
tions there,  returned  to  Boston  to 
become  the  first  principal  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  England  In- 
stitution. He  brought  with  him  a 
teacher  from  Paris  and  another  from 
Edinburgh,  both  of  them  expert  blind 
men. 

In  August  the  school  was  opened 
in  the  Pleasant  street  home  of  Dr. 
Howe's  father,  with  six  pupils.  Then 
followed  an  enthusiastic  campaign 
for  funds  with  which  to  enlarge  it. 
Fairs  in  the  towns  of  Massachusetts 
and  all  New  England,  gifts  from 
churches,  organizations,  and  private 
individuals,  exhibitions  of  work  done 
by  the  blind,  all  served  to  raise  money 
and  interest.  After  the  Faneuil  hall 
fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
Thomas  H.  Perkins  offered  his  Boston 
home  In  Pearl  street,  a  large  and  at- 
tractive mansion  with  open  grounds 
about  it  for  the  permanent  use  of  the 
blind,  their  teachers  and  attendants. 

He  insisted  that  the  public  con- 
tribute a  like  value  and  within  a 
month 

The  Money  Was  Raised. 
This  house  was  adapted  and  en- 
larged for  Its  occupants  who  estab- 
lished themselves  there  in.  the  fall  of 
1833.  Thirty-four  students  were  in 
the  school  at  that  time.  Within  six 
years  the  removal  of  the  group  to 
larger  quarters  was  imperative. 

An  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
secure  a  large  building  In  South 
Boston  which  had  failed  as  a  hotel, 
and  Col.  Perkins  allowed  the  ex- 
change of  his  gift,  the  mansion  in 


Boston,  for  the  "Mount  Washington 
House"  in  South  Boston.  In  grati- 
tude for  his  generous  spirit  in  the 
matter,  the  institution  was  then 
(1839)  re-christened  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  in  his  honor.  The 
Pearl  street  estate  was  sold  and  the 
new  quarters  were  taken  up  at  South 
Boston.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  chief 
donors  towards  the  success  of  this 
enterprise,  making  an  annual  allow- 
ance for  the  school,  which  grew  from 
6000  in  1833  to  30,000  in  later  years. 
Donations  of  great  sums  and  small 
enriched  the  endowment  of  the 
school  until  today  it  has  a  specially 
adapted  plant  in  Watertown  with 
many  of  the  finest  existing  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  the  work. 

At  present  there  are  about  280 
pupils  at  Perkins  who  because  of  eye 
impairment  would  be  unable  to 
progress  in  the  ordinary  public 
schools.  All  of  these  are  children  or 
youths.  The  course  begins  with  the 
kindergarten  and  ends  with  the  High 
school,  requiring  usually  about  12 
years  and  embracing  also  physical, 
manual,  domestic,  and  musical 
training.  Several  graduates  are  now 
going  daily  from  Watertown  to  col- 
lege and  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  The  students  receive 
vocational  guidance  while  at  school 
and  afterwards,  and  when  the  times 
are  favorable,  placement  in  industry 
■ — both  from  an.  agent  of  the  State 
Division  of  the  Blind.  They  follow 
all  sorts  of  callings — for  example, 
hand  assembling,  in  factories  and 
warehouse,  ticketing,  wrapping,  in- 
specting, selling,  office  typewriting, 
making  household  supplies,  serving 
as  mothers'  helpers,  poultry  keeping, 
lecturing,  writing,  entertaining,  in- 
vestigating social  conditions,  teach- 
ing adult  blind,  operating  telephone 
exchanges,  teaching  school,  teaching 
music,  church  organ  playing,  sing- 
ing, playing  for  dancing,  composing 
music,  piano  tuning,  practising  mas- 
sage, osteopathy,  law,  and  preaching. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown  is  observing  its  100th 
birthday  this  year,  and  the  spirit 
of  happiness  is  being  reflected  in 
the   300   boys    and   girls. 

A  visit  to  this  institution  will 
convince  anyone  that  these  boys 
and  girls  are  being  trained  to  be 
self-reliant.  They  resent  any  fuel- 
ing of  pity  and  ask  only  for  a 
chance  to  learn  how  to  do  things. 

An  important  feature  of  their 
daily  life  is  gymnasium  training. 
They  perform  nearly  every  stunt 
that  a  person  of  normal  sight  may 
do.  They  are  taught  the  evolutions 
individually  and  then  grouped  to 
execute  the  exercises  in  a  unit  to 
music   played   by  a  blind   girl. 

The  favorite  sport  of  the  girls 
is  climbing  the  'Swedish  ladder,"  a 
framework  suspended  from  the 
high  ceiling.  This  has  a  series  of 
ladder  bars  on  which  the  girls 
weave  in  and  out  while  the  ladder 
is  swinging  at  a  high  speed. 
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Perkins  Institution  Veritable 
Wonder  Palace  for  the  Rover 

Methods  of  Training'  for  Blind  in  Music  Excep- 
tional and  Many  Reach  High 
Place  in  Art 


There  are  several  places  hereabouts 
that  always  pay  the  Roving  Reporter 
much  more  in  information  than  it  costs 
him  in  effort.  One  of  them  is  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
Watertown.  The  great  work  aecom- 
I  plished  there  is  always  a  source  of  won- 
der to  the  uninitiate  and  of  mystery  to 
the  public. 

The  misconceptions  concerning  meth- 
ods of  training  the  blind  are  widespread. 
For  instance,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  blind  are  taught  music  entire- 
ly by  ear.  A  visit  to  the  music  depart- 
ment at  the  Watertown  institution  and 
a  chat  with  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  for  35 
years  head  of  that  department,  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  such  an  impression  is 
erroneous. 

Hundreds  of  children  have  been 
trained  in  singing,  piano,  organ  and 
other  instruments  since  Mr.  Gardiner 
took  charge  of  the  department.  The 
pupil  starting  the  music  course  first 
studies  the  solfeggio,  which,  in  simpler 
language,  is  singing  by  note.  This  en- 
ables a  pupil  to  tell  each  note  struck  on 
the  piano,  and  he  is  soon  able  to  sing,1 
correctly  any  note  named. 

LEARNS  BRAILLE  SYSTEM 
After  this  is  thoroughly  mastered,  the 
pupil  learns  the  Braille  system.  This 
system  is'  made  up  of  the  various  com- 
binations of  six  raised  dots,  each  com- 
bination standing  for  .one  letter  in  the 
key  of  C.  All  the  music  is  transcribed 
into  that  key  and  printed  in  that  sys- 
tem. Thus  a  pupil  passing  his  fingers 
over  a  sheet  of  music  first  translates  the 
raised  dots  into  a  note  and  then  sings 
it.  This  is  done  with  amazing  accuracy 
and  rapidity.. 


The  choir  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
numbers  more  than  100  members,  in- 
cluding children  who  can  sing  soprano, 
alto,  tenor  or  bass.  This  expertly 
trained  body  rehearses  faithfully,  sings 
at  chapel  every  morning  and  at  Easter 
and  Christmas  gives  concerts  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Many  of  the  pupils  who  have  stu- 
died under  Mr.  Gardiner  have  taken 
courses  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  have  attained  a  proficiency 
in  their-  art  that  compares  well  with 
that  reached  by  more  fortunately  fav- 
ored students  who  have  their  eyesight 
and  develop  their  art  in  a  normal  man- 
ner. 

REACHES  HIGH  POSITION 

One  of  the  pupils,  who  learned  the 
groundwork  of  the  art  at  the  Perkin.- 
Institute  has  reached  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music.  He  is  Ed- 
ward Jenkins,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Perkins  Institute  in  1922.  He  later 
studied  at  Fontainebleau,  France,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  honors.  In  the 
last  few  years,  Jenkins  has  won  four 
important   composition   prizes. 

Every  child  attending  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute is  given  some  musical  training. 
as  music  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
blind  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  by 
those  who  can  see  normally.  The  course 
would  probably  be  attended  by  every 
pupil  even  if  it  was  not  required,  as 
most  of  those  there  have  a  desire  to 
learn  the  art  of  singing  or  playing,  or 
at  least,  desire  to  reach  an  apprecia- 
tion of  music. 

Mr.  Gardiner  himself  is  a  product  of 
the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
also  was  a  pupi!  of  S.  B.  Whitney,  noted 
organist. 
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LEAVES  SUM 
OF  $200,000 
IN  BEQUESTS 

25  Public  Institutions 

Profit  by  Will  of 

Mrs.  Hall 


i  th    p    ,lsh  Ladder,"  a  swinging  framework  of  bars,  is  a  big  favorite  with  the  blind  students 
He  1  erkins  Institution  in  Watertown,  which  is  observing  its  100th  birthday  this  year.  After 
ng  instructed  individually,  they  do  group  exercises.     (Staff  photo.) 


Bequests  totaling  almost  $200,000 
to  25  public  institutions  are  contained 
in  the  will  of  the  late  Ellen  P.  Hall, 
widow  of  John  R.  Hall  of  61  Brattle 
street,  Cambridge,  which  was  al- 
lowed by  Judge  John  C.  Lcggat  in 
Middlesex  Probate  Court  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Hall,  who  died  Dec.  25  last,  left 
a  personal  estate  estimated  at  $275,- 
000.     There  is  no  real  estate. 

The    largest    single    beneficiary    under 
the   will    Is   the   Massachusetts   Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary   which    receives   SCO  ,00 
the    name    of    Henry    A.    Page,    late    of 
Boston.    The    Boston    Museum    of 
Arts  is  left  $20,000. 

Requests  of  510,000  each  are  made  to 
Boston  Home  for  Incurables  in  the 
name  of  Eliza  Wales  Page;  Xew  Eng- 
land Home  for  Deaf  Mutes;  Cambridge 
Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing two  free  beds,  and  P. 
tion  and  Massachusetts  • 
Blind. 

Several  Bequests  for  $5000 

For  the  use  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  Gray  Herbarium  $5000  is  left  to  the 
president  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. A  similar  amount  Is  left  to  the 
president  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Other  institutions  to  receive  bequests 
of  $5000  are:  Home  for  Aged  Men  and 
Women,  Medford;  Children's  Hospital 
of  Boston;  Angell  Memorial  Hospital: 
Palmer  Memorial  Hospital;  Hampdon 
Institute  of  Virginia;  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital:  Free  Hospital  for 
Women,  Brookline:  Xew  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women;  Franklin  Square 
House,  Boston;  New  England  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers:  the  Children's 
Mission   to   Children,   Boston,   $5000. 

Kin  and  Friends  Get  $53,900 

Four  bequests  of  $2500  are  made  as 
follows : 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  Association  for 
its  emergency  fund  for  little  deaf  chil- 
dren; Home  for  Aged  People,  Roxbury; 
House  of  the  Good  Samaritan;  Boston 
Children's  Aid  Society. 

Animal  Fvescue  League  and  the  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  House  Association  of 
Boston  are  each  to  receive  $3000.  The 
last  named  is  to  be  used  in  kindergarten 
work  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Garland. 

In  numerous  bequests  to  relatives  and 
friends  the  will  of  Mrs.  HaU  disposes 
of   an   additional  $53,000. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  NOW 
ENTERS  SECOND  CENTURY 

Legislature  Established  Perkins  Institution  in  1829  — 

State  One  of  Chief  Donors — Many  Achievements  in 

Past  100  Years  Outstanding  Features 


With  this  year  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  thel 
Blind,  situated  in  Watertown,  .will! 
start  its  second  century  of  work. 
In  1S29  an  act  o£  incorporation 
passed  the  legislature  establishing 
the  "New  England  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
blind  persons."  (The  word  "asylum" 
was  changed  to  "school"  in  1S77.) 

The  earliest  effort  to  have  a 
school  for  blind  youth  in  the  United 
States  was  in  1S26,  when  Dr.  John  D. 
Fisher,  of  Boston,  returned  from 
abroad  with  the  hope  of  founding  in 
(he  United  States  such  a  school  as 
he  had  seen  in  Paris.  Paris  had,  for 
about  forty  years,  had  one,  and  it 
had  been  commendably  successful. 
For  three  years  Dr.  Fisher  worked  to 
interest  his  friends  in  the  project,! 
and  in  1829  a  meeting  was  called  to 
take  action  concerning  it,  leading  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  already  men- 
tioned. 

In  1S30  the  Corporation  under  the 
Act  met,  drew  up  by-laws,  and  elect- 
ed as  its  first  officers,  president, 
Jonathan  Phillips,  and  among  its 
trustees,  John  D.  Fisher  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Prescott.  The  latter  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  July  1830,  on  the 
education  of  the  blind,  asking  for  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  the  lot  of  the 
blind  and  giving  strong  arguments 
for  the  instruction  and  possible  self- 
dependence  of  the  blind.  Prescott 
had  a  strong  social  position  and 
awakened  interest  in  the  new  venture 
among  his  friends,  which  spread 
from  one  to  another  until  many 
people  were  talking  about  it. 

Dr.  Fisher  soon  enlisted  the  ser- 
vices of  young  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
who  was  well  known  in- Boston  fori 
his  work  in  the  Greek  struggle  for 
independence.  Dr.  Howe  went  to 
Europe  and,  having  studied  the  con- ' 
dition?  there,  returned  to  Boston  to 
become  the  first  principal  and  super- 
intendent of  the  New  England  insti- 
tution. He  brought  with  him  a 
teacher  from  Paris  and  another  from 
Edinburgh,  both  of  them  expert 
blind  men.  In  August  the  school 
was  opened  in  the  Pleasant  street 
home  of  Dr.  Howe's  father,  with  six 
pupils.  Then  followed  an  enthusias- 
tic campaign  for  funds  with  which 
to  enlarge  it.  Fairs  in  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts  and  all  New  Eng- 
gland,  gifts  from  churches,  organiza- 
tions, and  private  individuals,  exhi- 
bitions of  work  done  by  the  blind — 
all  served  to  raise  money  and  in- 
terest. After  the  Faneuil  hall  fair 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  Thomas 
H.  Perkins  offered  his  Boston  home 
iu  Pearl  street,  a  large  and  attrac- 
tive mansion  with  open  grounds 
about  it  for  the  permanent  use  of 
the  blind,  their  teachers  and  atten- 
dants.    He   insisted  that  the   public 


contribute   a  like  value  and   within 
a  month  the  money  was  raised. 

This  house  was  adapted  and  en- 
larged for  its  occupants  who  estab- 
lished themselves  there  in  the  fall  of 
1833.  Thirty-four  students  were  in 
the  school  at  that  time.  Within  six 
years  the  removal  of  the  group  to 
larger  quarters  was  imperative.  An 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  se- 
cure a  large  building  in  South  Bos- 
ton which  had  failed  as  a  hotel,  and 
Col.  Perkins  allowed  the  exchange  of 
his  gift,  the  mansion  in  Boston,  for 
the  "Mount  Washington  House"  in 
South  Boston.  In  gratitude  for  his 
generous  spirits  in  the  matter,  the 
institution  was  then  (1839)  re-chris- 
tende  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
in  his  honor.  The  Pearl  street  es- 
tate was  sold  and  the  new  quarters 
were  taken  up  at  South  Boston.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
was  one  of  the  chief  donors  towards 
the  success  of  this  enterprise,  mak- 
ing an  annual  allowance  for  the 
school  which  grew  from  six  thousand 
in  1833  to  thirty  thousand  in  later 
years.  Donations  of  great  sums  and 
small  enriched  the  endowment  of 
the  school  until  today  it  has  a  spe- 
cially adapted  plant  in  Watertown 
with  many  of  the  finest  existing 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

At  present  there  are  about  280 
pupils  at  Perkins  who  because  of( 
ere  impairment  would  be  unable 
to  progress  in  the  ordinary  public 
schools.  All  of  these  are  children  or 
youths.  The  course  begins  with  the 
kindergarten  and  ends  with  the  high 
school,  requiring  usually  about  12 
years  and  embracing  also  physical, 
manual,  domestic,  and  musical  train- 
ing. Several  graduates  are  now  go- 
ing daily  from  Watertown  to  college 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  The  students  receive  vo- 
cational guidance  while  at  school  and 
afterwards,  and  when  the  times  are 
favorable,  placement  in  industry — 
both  from  an  agent  of  the  State  Di- 
vision of  the  Blind. 

They  follow  all  sorts  of  callings — 
for  example,  hand  assembling,  in 
factories  and  warehouse,  ticketing, 
wrapping,  inspecting,  selling,  office 
typewriting,  making  household  sup- 
plies, serving  as  mothers'  helpers, 
poultry  keeping,  lecturing,  writing, 
entertaining,  investigating  social 
conditions,  teaching  adult  blind,  op- 
erating telephone  exchanges,  teach- 
ing school,  teaching  music,  church 
organ  playing,  singing,  playing  for 
dancing,  composing  music,  piano 
tuning,  practicing  massage,  osteo- 
pathy, law.  and  preaching. 

The  institution  has  been  unique  in 
its  history  in  having  had  only  three 
directors  in  its  century  of  service:  — 
Dr.  Howe,  pioneer,  educator,  phil- 
anthropist, a  "servant  of  humanity" 
as    he    has    been    aptly   designated; 


Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  who  ac- 
companied Dr.  Howe  to  this  country 
in  1S67  and  became  his  son-in-law. 
ardent  disciple,  and  successor;  and 
Edward  E.  Allen,  who  has  had  a  long 
and  fruitful  connection  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, at  the  Royal  Normal  college, 
London,  and  at  the  Pennslyvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  limitation  in  the  num- 
ber of  directors  has  made  for  a  con- 
tinuous policy,  which  may  well  be 
considered  "the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man"  and  has  moved  only  in 
the  _  direction    of    prograss. 

Some  of  the  achievements  of  this 
century  of  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind  are: 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  which 
produces  appliances  and  embossed 
books  and  distributes  them  among 
the  blind  at  cost  price  or  less  and 
is  always  experimenting  and  study- 
ing to  bring  out  new  and  desirable 
things. 

A  free  circulating  library  which  is 
regional  for  New  England  and  will 
respond  to  requests  from  even  far- 
ther aw,ay  when  a  reader  lacks  a 
nearer  source  of  embossed  books  on 
loan. 

A  special  reference  library  of 
"blindiana''  rich  in  material  on  this 
subject  iu  all  languages  and  open 
to  all  students  within  this  field  of 
research. 

Co-operation  with  the  Graduate 
School  of  Educatiou  of  Harvard 
university  in  offering  its  half  course 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  (Nl) 
with  Mr.  Allen  as  lecturer  and  with 
the  special  library  already  named  as 
the  background  for  informative 
study. 

The  promotion  of  educational  pub- 
licity, made  possible  by  the  centra! 
location  of  the  school  among  leading 
universities  and  colleges,  which  send 
their  students  to  visit  Perkins  insti- 
tution and  become  acquainted  with 
its  work,  thus  forming  helpful  as- 
sociations between  blind  and  seeing 
in  later  years. 

A  psychological  department  which 
is  striving  to  be  of  service  generally 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  through  its 
special  research  at  this  school. 

A  kindergarten  for  blind  children, 
which,  established  in  1SS7,  was  the 
first  in  the  world  planned  to  func- 
tion as  an  independent  unit,  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  youth. 

An  experimental  school  carried  on 
jointly  by  Perkins  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  super- 
vised by  a  highly  trained  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  using  the  facilities  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  depart- 
ments for  the  study  of  the  best  pos- 
sible means  and  methods  of  train- 
ing children  handicapped  by  blind- 
ness. 

A  workshop  for  the  adult  blind  now 
about  to  occupy  a  fine  new  building 
in  South  Boston  on  the  site  of  the 
wooden  structure  which  has  housed 
It  for  eighty  years.  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Bryan,  its  manager,  is  able  to  prove 
that  the  blind  have  much  to  give  to 
the  world  and  finds  the  demands  for 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  very  grati- 
fying. 

Mr.  Allen  has  for  twenty-two  years 
directed  the  work  of  the  institution,! 
now  in  AVatertown,  and  has  realized 
many  of  his  ambitions  for  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  school.  He  is 
also  closely  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Division  of  the  Blind,  and 
with    the    private    organization,    the 


Massachusetts  Association  for  1'ro 
moling  the  Interests  of  the  Aduli 
Blind.  ;ill  of  these  agencies  being 
co-operative    ami    mutually    helpful 

and  assuring  lo  the  blind  of  New 
England  every  possible  advantage 
and  opportunity  for  self-advance- 
ment and  "a  place  in  the  sun." 
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$200,000  Gins 

INJALLWILL 

Eye    and    Ear    Infirmary 

Gets  $30,000 ;  2  Bequests 

To  Harvard  College 


HOMES,  HOSPITALS 
ARE  REMEMBERED 


Public  bequests  amounting  to  nearly 
$200,000  are  made  in  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  P.  Hall,  widow  of  John  R.  Hall 
of  51  Brattle  street,  Cambridge,  which 
Judge  John  C.  Leggat  allowed  yesterday 
In  the  Middlesex  probate  court  at  East 
Cambridge.  Mrs.  Hall  died  on  Dec.  25 
last  and  left  a  personal  estate  of  about 
$275,000.     There  is  no  real  estate. 

The  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary receives  $30,000  in  the  name  of 
Henry  A.  Page,  -late  of  Boston,  and  is 
the  largest  single  beneficiary  under  the' 
will.  ,     . 

Gifts  of  $10,000  each  are  made  to 
the  Boston  Home  for  Incurables,  in  the 
name  of  Eliza  Wales  Page;  the  New 
England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes;  Cam- 
bridge Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing two  free  beds,  and  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the. 
Blind.  ,  , 

Two  bequests  of  $5000  each  are  made 
to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Har- 
vard College,  one  without  reservations, 
and  the  other  for  the  use  of  the  botanic 
garden  and  Gray  Herbarium. 
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LINDY  LOSES  HIS 
CHANCETOBEHERO 

True,  He  Ate  the  Oysters,  but  Pearls 

in  Them  Had  Been, Cooked  So  He 

Escapes  Surgeon's  Knife 
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WORLD'S  ONLY  PEARL-BEARING  CAT 

Lmdy  Young  of  Somerville  and  his  mistress,  Miss  Alice  M.  Young,  believed 

to  have  swallowed  valuable  string  of  pearls. 


It  luuk.N  now!  as  it  Lindy  Young 
of  Somerville  were  going  to  miss  his 
chance  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
world's  original  and  only  pearl-bear- 
ing cat. 

Lindy  came  within  a  whisker's 
breadth  yesterday  of  being  X-rayed, 
being  proved  a  walking  pearl  mine, 
and  being  turned  over  to  a  Boston 
veterinary  surgeon — who  had  his 
best   knives  all   sharpened   up. 

IS  INDEPENDENT 

j  IE  "Lindy"  had  survived  the  opera- 
tion, and  he  almost  certainly  would 
have,  he  might  have  awakened  to  find 
himself  and  his  mistress.  Miss  Alice 
M.  Young  of  77  Dover  street,  Somerville, 
rich  folks. 
Of    course,     "Lindy."    himself,    is    the 


independent,  hog-on-iee.  don't-give-a- 
doggone  type  of  tomcat,  who  really  Isn't 
interested  in  mDney.  anyhow.  Give 
"Lindy"  his  favorite  daily  ration— milk. 
tsterettes,  ice  cream,  ami  light,  not 
dark,  walnut  cake— and  "Lindy"  v 
wave  his  tail  in  derisios  at  the  United 
States   mint. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, "Lindy"  would  have  taken  his 
sniff  of  ether  like  a  gentleman  and 
would  have  gone  down  cheerfully  into 
the  dark,  if  necessary,  to  yield  up  the 
pearls  whdeh  it  is  still  half-believed  he 
may  have  swallowed. 

T$sMiss  Young  Blind  and  Deafji£ 

The  fact  is,  "Lindy's"  mistress  needs 
those  pearls— and  needs  them  badly.  If 
they  could  be  found,  and  sold,  they 
might  bring  cash  enough  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  future 
existence  of  Miss  Xoung,  and  of 
"Lindy,"    I 

Right    now.    the    future    doesn't    look 


Y> 


% 


too  bright  to  Miss  Young-. 

Not  that  she  lacks  coutage.  To  the 
contrary.  Without  plenty  of  courage, 
she  couldn't  have  managed  her  own 
affairs  and  those  of  "Lindy"  as  cheer-' 
fully  and  efficiently  as  she  has. 

Miss  Young,  it  happens,  is  both  blind 
and  deaf.  She  lost  her  sight  and  hear^ 
ing  when  she  was  a  little  "girl,  morel 
than  30  years  ago.  As  she  puts  it: 
"That  makes   things  a   bit  difficult." 

Not  so  difficult,  fortunately,  but  that 
Miss  Young  has  been  able  to  learn  to 
use  her  typewriter;  to  do  all  her  house-i 
hold  tasks;  to  read  raised  lettering,, 
and  to  make  the  daily  business  of  liv- 
ing a  pleasant  one  for  ".Lindy"  and  her- 
self— in  that  order. 

Still,  when  you  can't  see  and  can't 
hear,  and  can  only  read  the  scanty 
literature  which  has  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  blind,  you  have  to  ad- 
mit yourself  handicapped  in  the  struggle! 
to  earn  your  own   living. 

The  time  seems  at  least  to  have  come 
when  Miss  Young  and  ."Lindy"  face  ai 
financial    Crisis.. 

That  was  why  Miss  Young,  for  a, 
minute,  almost  doubted  her  own 
marvellous  sense  n[  touch  two  clays  agoj 
—when  she  bit  into  an  oyster  and  found 
a   pearl. 

WituV&igerg.  that  wei'saty  *as  gk«ad& 

•Miss  Young  tested  the  weight  and  shape'i 
and    smoothness    of    the   small    sphere; 

Some  time  later,  after  she  was  sure 
she  could  trust  her  voice,  she  called  her 
landlady. 

"I  think  I  must  have  found  a  pearl 
in  the  bit  of  oyster  stew  I  ate,"  she 
said. 

The  landlady  was  no  expert  on  the1, 
appraisal  or  the  source  of  pearls,  but 
she  was  practical. 

"My  goodness,"  said  she.  "Where  are 
the   rest  of  the   oysters?" 

That   was    Lindy's    moment. 

He  purred,  as  only  a  contented  and 
well-filled-tomcat  can  purr. 

Lindy  Ate  All  the  Rest 

The  landlady,  to  make  sure,  put  the 
question  to  Miss  Young,  spelling  the 
words  out  on  the  palm  of  the  blind  wo-' 
man's  hand.  That's  the  only  way  in 
which  persons  of  the  normal  world  can 
communicate  with  Miss  Young.  They 
must  slowly,  letter,  by  letter,  print  with 
their  finger  on  her  palm  the  message 
they  wish  to  convey. 

Miss  Young  guessed  what  was  in  the 
landlady's  mind  before  the  signalling 
was    half    done. 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  her  clear,  amaz- 
ingly cultured  voice,  "Lindy  ate  all  the 
oysters  except  the  one  I  tasted.  I  wasn't 

hungry." 

There  was,  of  course,  a  household  con- 
ference. There  seemed  two  things  to 
be  done.  First,  the  pearl  found  by  Miss 
Young  had  to  be  shown  to  a  Jeweller 
to  be  valued. 
Secondly — 

Well,  Lindy,  proud  and  sleek,  stalk- 
ing with  tail  in  air  about  the  mistress | 
who  has  made  him  her  closest  friend 
and  dearest  protege,  Lindy  seemed  to 
know  what  might  come  next. 

As  a  pearl  mine,  however,  Lindy 
turned   out   a  tragic   flop. 

The  jeweller  at  Davis  square,  Somer- 
ville,  gave  the  verdict  that  spoiled 
Lindy's  chance  to  be  a  hero. 

Miss  Young's  pearl  was  not  really  a 
genuine  pearl  at  all,  he  said.  It  was  a 
"broque,"  a  pearl-like  substance  used 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
jewelry.  Even  made  into  a  pin,  it  could 
hardly  be  worth  more  thn  a  sc^nt  few 
dollars. 

The  jeweller,  a  veteran  of  his  trade, 
smiled  a  little  at  the  notion  of  turning 
the  X-ray  on  Lindy,  to  see  if  there 
Weren't  more  "pearls,"  or  better  pearls 
in   those   same  miraculous  oysters. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  said,'  "there's  not 
much  hope  of  finding  any  gems  of  value 
that  way.  Thoe  oysters  were  cooked, 
weren't  they?  I  thought  so.  Even  a 
real  pearl  would  hardly  have  survived 
the  boiling  water." 

So  Lindy  won't  go  under  the  knife. 
If  he  has  pearls  in  him,  they  ar©  his 
and  his  alone.  He'll  stay  well  and 
strong  and  probably  live  for  years  to 
furnish  more  material  for  the  long  and 
detailed   biography   of   him    which    Miss 


Voung,  tapping  slowly  at  her  typewriter, 
is  compiling. 


Yet  Lindy   Is  Not  Cheerful 

Miss  Young,  after  all,  is  honestly  ; 


la 


it   \vas:i  t  a 
But  Lindy 


peai 


with  the  omniscience  which 

;    +n    oil    natia    ninnaihA-Jflva 

when  they  ruled  great  Egypt,  appears 
low  in   his   mind. 

He  acts  as  if  he  were  looking  ahead. 

And  the  future  seems  -likely  to  be 
bleakly  bare  of  milk  and  Ice  cream  and, 
toasttrettes  and  light  walnut  cake.  It 
seems  likely  even  to  be  bare  of  oysters, 
for  Miss  Young  and  Lindy  are  almost 
"broke." 

Still,  "We'll  manage  somehow,"  Miss 
Young  says.   "We're  a  great  team." 

And   Lindy  purrs— though   sadly. 


THEWATERTOWNSUN 

JANUARY  30,   1930 

Miss  Phyllis  Cottreau,  an  employee 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  tor  the 
Blind,  narrowly  escaped  death  as  the 
result  of  an  automobile  accident,  Sun- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  19,  when  the  ma- 
chine in  which  she  was  riding,  col- 
lided with  another  and  tipped  over  at 
the  junction  of  Concord  Ave.  and 
Blanchard  Rd.,  Belmont. 

The  ninth  year  of  '.he  half-course 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  offered 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
of  Harvard  and  conducted  by  its  lec- 
turer, Director  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
Perkins  Institution  has  been  conclud- 
ed. In  the  nine  years  just  closing, 
122  students  have  prepared  in  this 
way  for  teaching  the  blind.  The 
course  offers  an  opportunity  to  spread 
afar  the  ideals  of  Perkins  Institution, 
for  its  participants  have  come  from 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
from  several  foreign  countries. 


ittention  to  heart  and  lung  trouble. 
He  plans  to  do  clinical  work  for 
some  time  to  come.  He  is  specially 
imbitious  to  make  himself  so  pro- 
ficient along  this  line  that  all  ob- 
itinate  cases  will  be  referred  to 
iim. 
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Blind  Student's 
Skill  Evolves 
New  System 

The   touch   system  is   now  being 
used  to  teach  osteopathy.     It  may 
not  toe  quite  the  same  ar    it  is  in 
typewriting,   but  its  use  is  just  as1 
effective. 

It  all  started  at  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Osteopathy  with 
Fred  Loesche,  a  blind  senior.  So 
proficient  has  he  become  in  his 
work  that  some  of  the  classes  in 
anatomy  at  the  school  are  turned 
over  to  him  for  instruction,  and 
the  pupils  are  bliindfolded. 

Loesche  has  had  marked  success 
in  diagnosing  as  well  as  treating 
a  number  of  patients  who  have 
come  to  the  school  clinic.  For 
his  own  aid  in  studying  he  has 
rigged  up  two  original  devices. 

The  first  is  a  series  of  strings 
placed  on  a  skeleton  form.  By 
moving  the  bones  he  feels  the  plav 
on  the  strings  and  figures  out  for 
himself  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
All  his  anatomical  study  is  done 
from  a  mannikin  which  can  ba 
taken  apart  by  layers  and  by 
muscles  and  which  he  likens  to  a 
jig-saw  puzzle.  * 

His  second  invention  is  a  spinal 
column  made  of  a  section  of  rub- 
ber hose  instead  of  the  customary 
rod  which  is  stiff  and  does  not 
permit  of  the  normal  motion  of  the. 
spinal  column.  The  back  bone3 
are  attached  to  this  hose  and  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  felt  I 
pads,  which  give  the  same  effect '. 
as  the  body  cartilage  between  the 
bones. 

He  can  curve  it  into  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  positions  nat- 
urally assumed  by  the  body  ant 
study  with  his  sensitive  fingers 
what  his  eyes  cannot  show  him. 

Loesche  has  not  always  bem 
blind,  losing  his  eyesight  at  the 
age  of  14  through  an  attack  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  just  after 
he  finished  grammar  school.  He 
spent  two  years  at  the  Connecticut, 
School  for  the  Blind.  While  he 
was  there  he  had  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  touch  system  in  type- 
writing. 

He  became  so  proficient  a  typist 
that  he  could  write  at  the  rate  of 
60  or  70  words  a  minute  and  was 
sent  to  several  nearby  high  schools 
to  give  demonstrations  of  his  skill. 

He  also  has  several  medals  for 
his  typing  and  now  takes  all  his 
college  exams,  on  the  typewriter, 
having  the  same  length  of  time  in 
which  to  complete  them  as  has  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

Loesche  later  came  to  the  Perk- 
ins Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
still  lives  there,  commuting  back 
and  forth  from  Watertown  each 
day  to  school  alone  and  finding  no 
trouble  in  getting  around  the  city 
unaided. 

He  was  graduated  from  the 
Watertown  high  school  with  cum 
laude  honors  and  expects  to  get 
his  college  degree  this  June.  He 
-will  take  the  medical  state  board 
exams,  in  July  and  then  hopes  to 
go  into  practice  for  himself  in 
Boston.     He  is  now  24  years  old. 

Last  summer  Loesche  worked  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital,  giving 
physical  examinations  with  special 
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LADIES'  NIGHT 

Norumbega  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M 
Masonic  Hall,  Newtonville 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  31,  1930 


Guest  Artists 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  Perkins  Institution 
Miss  Mabel  A.  Starbird,  Leader 
Mrs.  Louise  Sprague  Eaton,  Reader 
Mr.  George  R.  Loud,  Organist 


PROGRAM 
1=1 

Overture 

George  R.  Loud 

On  Music's  Wing  Mendelssohn 

Starry  Night   Densmore 

Glee  Club 

Vocal  Duet — Greetings  Mendelssohn 

Alice  Buckley        Mary  Elliott 
Reading 

Mrs.  Eaton 

Piano  Duet — Minuet — "Sixth  Symphony"  Haydn 

Blanche  Duquette         Edith  DeDominicus 

Hawthorn   Tree   Waaler 

Little  Pappoose   Sherwood 

Dreaming    Shelley 

Glee  Club 

Violin  Solo — Mazurka  A  minor  Chopin-Kreisler 

Minuetto    Pugnani 

Edith  L.  Milner 

Miss  Louise  Seymour,  Accompanist 
Reading 

Mrs.  Eaton 

Forget-me-not    Geise 

Homing  Del  Riego 

Cradle    Song    Schubert 

Glee  Club 

Songs — Do  You  Know  My  Garden?  Wood 

The  Grey  Home  Messager 

Italian   Street   Song — "The   Firefly"    Friml 

Madeleine  Delight  Brooks 

Arion  Waltz  Song  Vogel 

Glee  Club 
Norumbega  March 

Composed  and  played  by  George  R.  Loud 

COMMITTEE 

Frank   C.   Bryan  Abner  H.  Bailey 

Clarence  A.  St.  Lawrence  D.    G.    Enoch 

E.   W.    Linnekin  F.  R.  Gleason 

Walter  I.  Knudsen  G.   W.   Brainerd 

M.  P.  Young  Ross  H.  Guilford 

Warren  S.  Bazirgan  Philip  G.  Reed 

Austin  Bourne  Harry  W.  Twigg 

R.  H.  Patterson  Walter   L.    McCammon 

J.  H.  Stackhouse  Fred  M.  Blanchard 
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Study  of  Anatomy  by  Touch  System 
Developed  by  Blind  Student 


Rachel  Lord  Fred  Loesche  Louis  BorlengU  Fll«abe<h  Rowbotham 

Learning  anatomy  by  the  touch  system  is  the    latest  method  of  study  at  the  Massachu 
School  of  Osteopathy.    The  system  was  developed  by  Fred  Loesche,  blind  student  who  devi^rd 
specially  constructed  anatomical  specimens  to  ti  etect  reactions.    Loesche  is  seen  instructing  fel- 
low students  in  the  method.    Left  to  right  are   Rachel  Lord.    Louis    Borlengli    and    Elizabeth 
Rowbotham,  with  Loesche  standing  between  th  e  first"  two.     (Staff  photo?) 


Fred  Loesche  Elizabeth  Rowbotham 

Fred  Loesche,  blind  student  at  the  Massachusetts  School  of 
Osteopathy,  demonstrating  the  touch  system  of  treatment  on 
Elizabeth  Rowbotham.  Loesche  has  developed  his  own  system 
to  overcome  his  blindness  handicap.     (Staff  photo.) 
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Fitting  Celebration  Marked 

by  Church  Group  at  Gale 

Home 

The  living  rooms  of  the  Gale 
home  were  the  scenes  of  a  unique 
celebration  Wednesday  when  26 
Women  sat  at  small  tables  festive- 
ly decorated  with  individual  cakes, 
each   bearing   a   lighted    candle. 

Before  Miss  Sarah  Lane's  place 
was  a  large  cake,  made  by  Mrs. 
Gardner  Marston,  which  -  bore  95 
candles,  each  set  in  a  marshmal- 
low.  This  was  in  honor  of  her 
birthday  which  she  celebrated  last 
Saturday.  That  the  celebration 
might  include  8.11  women  of  the 
home,  Miss  Lane  suggested  the  in- 
dividual cakes,  in  anticipation  of 
bi"thday  throughout  the   year. 

Members  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ter,   -ioiiorial    circle,    or    the     First 

]'"*      r'^'-ch.      were       hostesses. 

They  included  Mrs.  Charles  Hazen, 
j,*..u.  i.a.n.:  jJoyie  ana  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Stickney. 

The  rooms  were  festive  with  yel- 
low and  white  crepe  paper  and  the 
cakes  were  in  harmony  with  the 
general  color  scheme.  Miss  Lane 
was  showered  with  personal  gifts. 
For  the  past  week  she  has  received 
numerous  words  of  greetings  from 
friends   throughout  New  England. 

Miss  Dorothy  Soule  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hazen  gave  the  following 
duet  numbers,  "In  the  Star  Light," 
"Come  Holy  Spirit,"  and  "Bells  of 
St.  Mary."  Miss  Soule  sang 
"Smiles"  and  Mrs.  Hazen,  "One 
Fleeting  Hour,"   as   solos. 

Miss  .Lane  was  born  in  Chester 
and  lived  for  several  years  in  a 
Boston  suburb.  Later  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind.  For  the  past  12  years 
she  has  made  her  home  in  this  city. 
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Little  Walks 
About  Boston 
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BY  WILLIAM  JUSTIN  MANN 

The  Perkins  Institution  starts  this 
year  its  second  century  of  beneficent 
work  for  the  blind.  Its  act  of  incor- 
poration was  passed  in  1829.  Its  first 
officers  were  elected  in  1830,  among  its 
directors  being  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  its 
initial  founder,  and  "William  Hickling 
Prescdtt,  the  historian.  Prescott  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  both  from  his  social 
influence,  and  through  his  pen  which 
he   made   so  helpful  to  the  cause. 

"When  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  en- 
listed as  the  first  principal  and  super- 
intendent of  the  new  institution,  its 
career  was  auspiciously  launched.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Howe  is  forever  linked 
with  that  career,  and  Julia  "Ward  Howe 
has  shed  the  glamor  of  romance  over  its 
early  years,  a  romance  which  was  a 
reality. 

Thomas  <H.  Perkins,  one  ofi  Boston's 
most  distinguished  merchants,  was  the 
first  great  benefactor  of  the  institution 
which  was  to  receive  his  name.  He 
gave  to  it  his  Pearl  street  mansion  and. 
fine  grounds  for  its  home,  and  there  it 
continued  for  some  six  years.  Then 
larger  accommodations  became  neces-; 
sary,  and  the  move  was  made  to  South 
Boston.  Now,  we  know  it  so  well  In 
its  splendid  plant  at  Watertown,  having 
the  finest  possible  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  has  been  for 
22  years  the  director  of  Perkins.  He; 
succeeded  Michael  Anagnos,  the  second 
principal  and  director,  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Howe.  The  succession  of 
these  three  directors  within  .this  past 
century,  and  there  have  been  only  these 
three,  has  made  for  a  continuing  policy, 
and  their  names  shine  with  a  like  and 
enduring  brightness.  Mr.  Allen  is  not 
only  beloved  by  all  pupils  and  teachers 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  School, 
but  by  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him. 
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HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE 

TAUGHT  MUSIC 


Most  people  believe  that  the 
blind  are  taught  music  entirely  by 
oar.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  for 
thirty-five  years  head  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  states  that 
this  impression  is  erroneous. 

A  pupil  commencing  first  studies 
the  solfeggio  which  is  singing  by 
note.  After  this  is  thoroughly 
mastered  the  pupil  learns  the 
Braille  system.  This  system  is 
made  up  of  the  various  combina- 
tions of  six  raised  dots,  each  com- 
bination standing  for  one  letter 
in  the  key  of  C.  All  music  is 
translated  into  C.  and  printed  in 
this  way. 

The  choir  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution numbers  over  one  hundred 
members,  this  beautiful,  symphon- 
ic and  expertly  trained  body  sings 
at  chapel  each  morning  and  at 
Christmas  and  Easter  give  concerts 
in  Boston. 

Many  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  pupils 
have  gone  through  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Edward 
Jenkins,  who  graduated  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  1922, 
studied  at  the  Conservatory  and 
then  at  Fontainbleu,  France,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  honors. 
Since  then  he  has  won  four  im- 
portant composition  prizes. 

Mr.  Gardiner  studied  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
from  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney  the  noted 
Boston  organist. 
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CHARLES    H.    MALAN 

News  has  been  received  here  by  Mr.; 

nd  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  Per- 1 

kins  Institution   for  the   Blind   of  the 

ath    of     their     son-in-law,     Charles 
.  untingford  Malan,  0.  B.  E.,  which  oc- 
■urred  at  Trichinopolis,  India,  Jan.  13. 
He  was  forty-six  years  old. 

Mr.  Malan's  wife,  who  survives  him 
with  a  son,  David  H.  Malan,  eight 
years  of  age,  was  Miss  Isabel  Allen, 
who  married  him  in  Bombay,-  March 
16,  1921. 

Mr.  Malan  was  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  and  was  postmaster  general, 
Madras  Presidency.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  classical  hon- 
ors. 

When  the  Punjab  disturbances  of 
the  spring  of  1919  broke  out  he  was 
made  postal  censor  at  Lahore,  and  his 
services  were  rewarded  by  his  being 
made  O.  B.  E.  (Order  of  the  British 
Empire). 


Miss  Madeliene  Delight  Brooks,  con- 
tralto of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
quartet,  is  to  give  a  recital  at  "The 
Barn,"  Joy  Street,  Boston  on  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  20.  Tickets  may  be  secured 
from  Ira  Chappell,  church  organist, 
who  lives  on  Spruce  St. 

MUSICAL  CLUB  CHORUS 

CONCERT   WEDNESDAY 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  12,  at 
S.15,  the  Thursday  Morning  Musical 
Club  Chorus  will  give  its  first  concert 
in  Dwight  Hall,  Perkins  Institution. 
This  Chorus  is  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  Keen,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  Raymond  Eaton,  bari- 
tone soloist,  and  a  trio  consisting  of 
Harry  Dickson,  violin;  Robert  Mac- 
donald,  viola;  Clyde  Macdonald, 
'cello;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Furber,  accom- 
panist. 

Mr.  Eaton,  with  his  voice  of  such 
unusual  quality,  won  the  highest 
award  of  $500  in  the  recent  Young  Ar- 
tists' Contest  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs,  held  in  Boston. 

'Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Edith  Colson,  140  Spring  St.,  or  from 
any  member  of  the  Club. 

The  organist  on  the  program  will 
be  Miss  Daisy  A.  Swadkins. 


The  Howe  Reading  Club  held 
their  monthly  business  meeting  on 
Monday  night.  A  literary  enter- 
tainment, dealing  with  the  early 
American  authors,  followed  the 
business.. 

The  Perkins  Girls'  Glee  Club 
sings  once  a  month  for  different 
clubs  and  socials.  These  outings 
are  very  much  enjoyed  by  the 
girls. 

Sunday  the  club  will  sing  at  the 
Forum  at  Phillips  Church. 
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TEACHERS  OF  BLIND 
TO  HEAR  LECTURES 
ON  NEW  METHODS 


Prof  Hayes  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  to  Introduce  Series  on 
Psychological  Study  at 
Watertown  Institute 

South  Hadley,  Feb.  5— The  intro- 
duction Friday  night  of  a  series  of 
lectures  for  instructors  of  the  blind, 
to  be  given  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown  by  Prof 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  the  department 
of  psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  col- 
lege, marks  a  definite  movement  for- 
ward in  the  psychological  study  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  course 
will  provide  for  teachers'  training  that 
will  improve  their  own  efficiency,  di- 
recting their  attention  to  laws  of 
fatigue,  scientific  methods  of  mem- 
orizing, wise  planning  of  the  time 
budget,  training  the  will  and  the  like. 
As  a  new  step  in  teacher-training,  the 
present  project  leads  the  way  for 
more  rapid  progress  toward  a  psy- 
chological appreciation  of  the  individ- 
ual blind  child  and  modification  of 
instruction  to  meet  his  needs. 

Research  in  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  defective  children  will  be 
brought  to  a  focal  point  by  the  con- 
ference on  child  health  and  protec- 
tion recently  announced  by  President 
Hoover,  to  convene  at  Washington  in 
November,  at  which  Prof  Hayes  will 
be  present.  Dr  Hayes  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  handicapped 
children  which  met  in  Detroit  last 
month  and  will  therefore  bring  to  his 
audience  knowledge  of  the  work  be- 
ing carried  on  by  his  colleagues 
throughout  the  country.  He  also  offers 
to  his  class  the  aggregate  concrete  ex- 
perience affordeo,  him  by  14  years  of 
research  as  director  of  psychological 
research  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
and  12  years  of  work  with  blind  chil- 
dren at  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will 
adapt  various  ideas  in  the  present 
course  to  the  training  of  their  class- 
es and  that  next  year  one  among 
them  will  conduct  classes  for  the  pu- 
pils themselves,  dealing  primarily  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  study  and 
based  on  a  modification  of  Whipple's 
'Exercises  on  How  to  Study." 
New  Methods  Adopted 

Following  a  survey  of  psychlogical 
research  in  schools  for  the  blind,  Dr 
Hayes,  in  1927,  stated  that  "the 
psychology  of  blindness  is  still  in  a 
stage  from  which  the  psychology  of 
the  seeing  had  evolved  in  the  last  de- 
cade of  the  19th  century."  Today  at 
least  half  of  the  40  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  of  New  York  city  have,  through 
the  persistence  of  those  convinced  of 
their  need  and  value,  adopted  the  in- 
dividual and  group  intelligence  tests. 

Since  parents  are  quite,  unlikely  to 
know  how  to  train  a  blind  child  at 
home,  it  is  desirable  to  enter  the  child 
as  young  as  possible  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  and  the  kindergartens  in  the 
residential  schools  accept  children  at 
four  years  of  age.  Throughout  the 
country  representatives  of  these 
schools  visit  homes  where  cases  of 
blindness  are  known  to  exist  and  ad- 
vise the  parents  of  the  wisdom  of  en- 
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roling  the  child  in  a  school.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  whereby  parents 
unable  to  support  the  entire  cost  of 
I  instruction  will  be  aided  by  the  state. 
At  Overbrook,  Pa.,  not  only  are  resi- 
dence halls  maintained  for  students 
studying  at  the  school,  but  one  build- 
ing is  at  present  occupied  by  boys 
who  have  graduated  and  are  attend- 
ing neighboring  colleges. 

An  every  widening  field  of  occupa- 
tion is  being  opened  to  the  blind. 
Piano  tuning,  the  teaching  of  piano 
and  simple  manufacturing  such  as 
larmature  winding,  rug  making  and 
I  chair  caning  are  vocations  already 
made  available  by  the  training  in  the 
schools.  To  them  is  being  added  such 
work  as  stenography  with  a  dicta- 
phone or  the  use  of  shorthand  Braille, 
osteopathy,  teaching  and  even  the 
stringing  of  tennis  rackets.  A  sur- 
vey made  of  500  pupils  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania institution  revealed  the  fact 
that  several  graduates  own  and  man- 
age commercial  enterprises.  .  The 
teachers  are  alert  for  signs  of  in- 
dividual ability  as  well  as  for  new 
fields  into  which  to  introduce  the  blind 
J  child  in  order  that  he  may  become 
[economically  independent. 
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Indian  Official  Was  Husband 
of  American  Woman 

N'ews  has  been  received  here  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  of  the  death  of 
their  son-in-law,  Charles  Huntingford 
Malan,  O.  B.  E.  which  occurred  at 
Triehinopolis,  India.  Jan.  13.  He  was 
forty-six  years  old. 

Mr.  Malan's  wife,  who  survives  him 
with  a  son,  David  H.  Malan,  eight  years 
of  age,  was  Miss  Isabel  Allen,  who  mar- 
ried him  in  Bombay,  March  16,  1921. 

Mr.  Malan  was  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  and  was  postmaster  general, 
Madras  Presidency.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Lincoln  College.  Oxford, 
where  he  took  classical  honors.  He 
passed  the  Indian  Service  examination 
of  1907,  and  went  out  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year  to  the  Punjab,  Showing 
aptitude  for  work  among  the  tribesmen 
of  Baluchistan,  he  was  made  a  political 
assistant,  and  commanded  a  section  of 
the  Border  Military  Police  from  April, 
1913,  to  July,  1915. 

He  was  then  recalled  to  the  Punjab  on 
special  duty  in  the  Secretariat  connected 
with  the  purchase  of  food  for  war  pur- 
poses. When  the  Punjab  disturbances  of 
the  spring  of  1919  broke  out  he  was  made 
postal  censor  at  Lahore,  and  his  services 
were  rewarded  by  his  being  made  O.B.E. 
(Order  of  the  British  Empire).    Nine  years 


ago   he   was   selected    to   be   postmaster- 
-j-eneral    of    the     United  and 

■  r-nt  to  Madras  in  tl 
'.",  but  returned  to  1 
in  1924,  going  back  to  Mai 
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Alt.  Holyoke  Professor  to 
Lecture  to  Blind  Instructors 

Special   to   the   Transcript: 

South   Hadley,  Feb.  6— in  .-  n  e«< 
promote  psychological  study  1 
cation  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Samuel  P.   I 
1    ychology   at   Mounl 
yoke,  and  an  outstanding  figure  in  work 
"or  the  blind,  will  introduce  this  evnlng 
it  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
own,  the  first  pf  a  series  of  lectures  for 
instructors  of  the  blind. 

The  course  will  provide  for  teachers 
raining  that  will  Improve  their  own  effi- 
ciency, directing  their  attention  to  laws 
of  fatigue,  scientific  methods  of  memor 
zing,  wise  planning  of  the  time  budget 
training  the  will.  As  a  new  step  (n 
teacher-training,  .he  present  project  leads 
the  way  ror  more  rapid  progress  toward 
a  psychological  appreciation  of  the  in 
dividual  blind  child,  and  modification  of 
nstructlon   to  meet  his  needs. 
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PLANS  LECTURES  ON 
REACHING  OF  BLIND 


'f 


Prof  Hayes  Will  Speak  at 
Perkins  Institute 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 
SOUTH  HADLEY,  Feb  8— The  prob- 
lem of  the  Instruction  of  the  blind  will 
be  treated  in  a  series  of  lectures  be- 
ginning tomorrow  night  by  Prof 
■Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  the  department 
of  psychology  of  Mt  Holyoke  College 
at  *hs  Perking  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  for  Instructors  of  the 
blind. 

Prof  Hayes  has  been  prominent  In 
work  for  the  blind  for  a  number  of 
years,  emphasizing  the  Importance  of 
psychological  factors  In  the  training 
of  blind  children,  the  need  of  Indi- 
vidual attention  to  the  blind  child  and 
modification  of  the  norma)  child's  pro- 
gram to  meet  his  needs. 

Prof  Hayes  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  handlcaped  children  which 
met  in  Detroit  last  month,  and  will 
represent  his  colleagues  at  the  White 
House  conference  on  child  health  and 
protection  which  President  Hoover  has 
announced  when  the  results  of  re- 
search In  the  care  of  defective  children 
will  be  brought  to  a  focus. 

Prof  Hayes  brings  to  the  course 
years  of  experience  with  the  problems 
of  the  blind,  having  epent  14  years  In 
research  as  director  of  psychological 
research  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and 
12  years  with  blind  children  at  Perkins 
Institute  and  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the   Blind. 

Efforts  are  constantly  being  made 
to  widen  the  occupational  field  of  the 
blind.  Piano  tuning,  the  tea.-hing  of 
piano,  and  simple  manufacturing  such 
as  armature  winding,  rug  making  and 
chair    caning    are    vocations    already 
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available  by  training  In  the  schools. 

Among  the  possibilities  being  added 
are  stenography  with  the  use  of  a 
dictaphone  or  the  use  of  shorthand 
Braille,  osteopathy,  teaching,  and  the 
stringing  of  tennis  rackets. 

The  teachers  are  alert  for  signs  of 
individual  ability  as  well  as  for  new 
fields  to  which  the  blind  child  may  be 
introduced  so  he  may  become  economi- 
cally  Independent. 
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Charles  Brandon  Booth,  who  Was 
the  speaker  at  last  Sunday's  meeting, 
hot  only  brought  up  a  subject  that 
gripped  the  deep  attention  of  his  au-> 
dience,  but  he  gave  to  that  audience 
an  example  of  rapidity  of  speech  and 
delivery  that  will  be  remembered 
quite  as  long  as  will  the  message  it- 
self. Mr.  Booth's  subject  was  "Dol- 
lars and  _Sense  in  the  Crime  Prob- 
lem," and  he  gave  some  new  ideas  on 
the  subject  that  set  the  audience  to 
serious  thinking. 

Harrie  E.  Waits  -presided.  The 
musical  feature  was  the  girls'  glee 
club  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the. 
Blind,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Starbird.  Two  groups  of  three  songs 
each  were  sung  with  such  good  effect, 
and  were  so  heartily  encored  that  Mr. 
Waite,  after  expressing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Phillips  Club  for  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  Forum  meeting,  invited 
them  to  come  again  next  year. 

Edward  Jenkins,  blind  organist  from 
the  Perkins  Institution,  gave  a  recital 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Reading  College 
Club,  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Upson  Camp,  28  Highland  St.,  Read- 
ing, last  Wednesday  afternoon.  'Also 
on  the  program  of  entertainment  were 
vocal  solos  by  Miss  Edith  Matthews, 
soprano,  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Perkins. 
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Blind  Use  Braille 

In  Learning  Music 

Watertown,  Mass. — Most  persons 
believq  that  the  blind  are  taught 
music  entirely  by  ear,  Edwin  I». 
Gardiner,  for  35  years  head  of  tlie 
music  department  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  who  has 
trained  hundreds  of  children  in 
singing  and  playing  the  piano,  organ 
and  various  other  instruments,  says 
that  this  impression  is  erroneous. 

A  pupil,  commencing  music  first 
studies  the  solfeggio,  which  is  sing- 
ing by  note.  This  trains  a  pupil  so 
that  he  is  able  to  tell  each  note 
struck  on  the  piano  or  can  ac- 
curately sing  any  note  name"d. 

After  this  is  thoroughly  mastered 
the  pupil  learns  the  Braille  system. 
This  system  is  made  up  of  the  vari- 
ous combinations  of  six  raised  dots, 
each  combination  standing  for  one 
letter  in  the  key  of  C.  All  music 
is  transcribed  into  C,  and  printed 
In  this  way. 

Thus  a  pupil  passing  his  fingers 
over  a  sheet  of  music  first  trans- 
lates the  raised  dots  into  a.  note  and 
then  sings  it.  This  is  done  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  accurateness. 

The  choir  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 


tion numbers  more  than  100  mem- 
bers, who  sing  soprano,  alto,  tenor 
and  bass.  It  sings  at  chapel  each 
monflng,  and  at  Christmas  and 
Easter  gives  concerts  in  Boston. 

Many  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  pupils 
have  gone  through  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Edward 
Jenkins,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Perkjns  .Institution  in  1922, 
studied  at  the  Conservatory  anrl 
then  in  France,  graduating  with 
honors.  Since  then  he  has  won 
four  important  composition  prizes. 
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A  STE?  IN  PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION  E OR  BLIND  YOUTH 


With  the  last  week-end  began 
a  course  of  lectures  and  practical 
exercises  ait  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  given  to  its  academic  teach- 
ers by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  psychology  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Perkins  staff  also.  These 
lectures,  with  discussions,  will 
continue  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
throughout  February.  Their  sub- 
ject, which  is  also  the  title  of  the 
textbok  to  be  used,  is  "Learning 
How  to  Study  and  Work  Effective- 
ly." 

The  objective  of  such  a  course 
is  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  upon  the  character  of 
their  pupils'  study,  that  these  may 
acquire  during  school  life  habits 
of  using  their  minds  correctly  and 
economically, — a  desirable  prac- 
tice to  develop  in  the  case  of  any 
one,  but  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  those  who  need  to  be  for- 
tified with  efficient  methods  if  they 
would  themselves  become  efficient 
and  so  reduce  to  lowest  possible 
terms  their  handicap  of  blindness. 

About  fifty  people  are  partici- 
pating: the  twenty-nine  academic 
teachers,  the  thirteen  students  of 
the  Perkins  vocational  courses  in 
special  classrooms  methods  and 
such  other  members  of  the  insti- 
tution staff  as  are  also  interested 
in   progreessive   education. 

Mr.  Gardner  of  the  music  de- 
partment, Perkins  Institution, 
gave  a  talk  Monday  evening  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Tau 
fraternity  on  his  trip  South  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays.  Teach- 
ers and  officers  of  the  Institution 
were  guests. 


~Bo  sTo  n,  Mass-.,lra  Ns  <£t  l^ 
FeJ>Tu_i3Ty  1 7,  lf5Q, 
Another  Notable  Anniversary 

Boston  celebrates  this  year  its  ter- 
centenary and  it  would  be  appropriate  if 
it  also  took  official  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  year  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  a  notable  institution 
founded  in  this  city.  It  was  in  1829  that 
the  General  Court,  following  three  years 
of  missionary  effort  by  Dr.  John  D. 
Fish>r,  passed  an  act  incorporating  the 
"New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  blind  persons." 
In  1830,  the  founders  organized  under 
their  charter.  Their  enterprise  was  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  be- 
gan its  work  with  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought which  have  been  characteristic 
of  it  ever  since,  for  after  securing  the 
services  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  as  the 
head  of  the  school,  they  decided  that  he 
should  go  abroad  and  learn  what  there 
was  to  learn  about  the  conduct  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  Old  World.  So  the 
work  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
in  being  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Howe  such  a 
school  was  organized  in  New  York,  but 
it  sent  no  representative  abroad  and  so 
opened  its  doors  a  few  months  earlier  in 
1832  than  did  the  Boston  school. 

Dr.  Howe  not  only  brought  great  ability 
to  his  task,  but  his  personality  and  the 
fame  he  had  won  when  he  crossed  the 
sea  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  their  fight  for 
independence  made  his  work  of  added  in- 
terest. His  own  fame  as  a  reformer 
throughout  hi«  long  life  added  to  the 
fame  of  the  institution  which  he  made 
one  of  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  early  years  of  the  institution 
reflected  also  something  of  the  romance 
of  business  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  Boston  merchants 
conducted  operations  which  made  their 
names  known  in  distant  parts.  It  was 
through  the  benefactions  of  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins,  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, that  material  support  for  the  in- 
stitution was  largely  made  possible.  It 
was  fitting  that  its  name  was  altered  to 
include  his  own. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  re- 
count the  history  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Nor  can  the  contrast  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  a  century  ago  anil 
their  condition  today  be  presented  in  de- 
tail.   But  imagination  can  do  much  when 
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I 

Aria,  "  Farewell  Ye  Hills,"  from  The  Maid  of  Orleans 

II 
Second  Sonata  in  G 

1  Lento-Allegro  Vivace 

2  Allegretto  tranquillo 

3  Allegro  animato 

III 


Tschaikowski 


Grieg 


0  Cessati  di  piagarmi 

Scarlatti 

0  Del  Mio  Amato  Ben 

IV 

Donaudy 

Arioso 

Bach 

Minuet 

Pugnani-Kreisler 

Hymn  to  the  Sun 

Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko 

Siciliano  and  Rigaudon 

V 

Francoeur-Kreisler 

The  Dream 

Rubinstein 

Margaret  at  the  Spinning-wheel 

Schubert 

I  Heard  a  Cry 

William  Arms  Fisher 

Pluck  This  Little  Flower 

Ronald 

Danny  Boy 

Old  Irish  A  ir 

Time,  You  Old  Gypsy  Man 

Besly 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


one  reads  a  list  o£  occupations  which 
blind  people  follow  at  present.  It  is  a 
.partial  list,  but  a  Jong-  one,  and  reads  n.s 
follows: 

Hand  assembling  in  factories  and  ware- 
house, ticketing,  wrapping,  inspecting, 
selling,  office  typewriting,  making  house- 
hold supplies,  servingikjf  mothers'  helpers, 
poultry  keeping,  lecturing,  writing,  en- 
tertaining, investigating  social  conditions, 
teaching  adult  blind,  operating  telephone 
exchanges,  teaching  school,  teaching 
music,  church  organ  playing,  singing, 
playing  for  dancing,  composing  music, 
piano  tuning,  practising  massage,  oste- 
opthy  and  law,  and  preaching.  In  its 
modern  plant  at  Watertown,  the  Terkins 
Institution  and  School  for  the  Blind  car- 
ries on  at  the  beginning  of  its  second 
century  secure  in  its  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  promising  increased  useful- 
ness through  the  years  to  come.  Its  an- 
niversary should  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  year  in  which  the  community  of 
which  it  is  a  part  and  to  which  it  is  an 
asset  celebrates  its  Tercentenary. 
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GIVE  CONCERT 
THIS  EVENING 
TO  AID  BLIND 

rogram  to  Be  Presented  in 
Bancroft  Hotel 
Ballroom 


GLEE  CLUB  TO  SING 


Cedar  trees  will  form  a  background 
on  the  stage  for  the  Lions'  Glee  club 
and  assisting  artists,  appearing  in  a 
concert  under  auspices  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Lions'  club  at  the  Bancroft 
hotel  tongiht  at  8.15  o'clock.  Proceeds 
will  benefit  the  blind  of  Worcester 
county.  About  the  foot  of  the  stage 
palms  will  be  placed  and  more  will  be 
tised  in  informal  arrangement  about 
:the  entrance  to  the  ballroom,  where 
dancing  until  midnight  will  follow  the 

Assisting  the'  Lions"  Glee  club  are 
four  artists:  Miss  Yvonne  DeRosiers, 
coloratura  soprano:  Francis  O'Connor, 
tenor;  Miss  Madeliene  Delight  Brooks, 
contralto,  and  Leland  Logan,  violinist. 
The  latter  tow  are  blind. 

Miss  Brooks,  who  was  graduated  from 
Perkins  Institute,  Watertown.  and  the 
pianoforte  department  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton, received  the  major  part  of  her  vo- 
cal training  under  the  guidance  of 
Mabel  A.  Starbird  of  Boston.  She  was 
declared  winner  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  contest  in  1929.  given  under  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Federation  of  Mu- 
sic clubs. 

The  Program 

The  program  to  be  presented  is  as 
follows : 

"The  Forging  of  the  Anchor,"  Stew- 
art and  "Lassie  o'Mine,"  Walt,  by  the 
Glee  club;  "Mazurka."  Mlynaiskl, 
"Souvenir,"  Drdla  and  "Perpetual  Mo- 
tion," Warner  by  Mr.  Logan;  "Vous 
Dansez  Marquise,"  Lemare,  "Loves  a 
Merchant,"  Carew  and  "Polonaise" 
from  Mlgnon  by  Miss  Desrosier.  "Tick, 
Tick,  Tick,"  Hamblin,  "When  Twilight 
Comes,"  Tandler  and  "A  Surrey  Son," 
Mathews,  by  the  Glee  club. 


|  "Do  You  Know  My  Garden,"  Warner, 
"The  Gray  House,"  Messager  and  "My 
Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,"  Saint- 
Saens,  by  Miss  Brooks:  "My  Dreams," 
Tostl,  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  "Miserere 
Scene,"  Verdi,  by  the  Glee  club. 

Albert  Erickson  will  accompany  the 
Glee  club,  Rudolph  Fagerstrom,  Miss 
Derosiers  and   Mr.  O'Connor  and  John 

F.  Hartwell,  Miss  Brooks.  During  the 
dancing  intermission,  Mr.  Logan  and 
Miss  Dolores  Magwood,  Interpretative 
dancer,  will  entertain. 

Co-chairmen  are:  Mrs.  Homer  Gage 
and  James  C.  Hourihan;  Mrs.  Walter 
J.  Moore  and  J.  Carroll  Brown,  concert 
managers;  Mrs.  Carl  Reed  Brownell  and 
Lewis  Stevens,  patrons  and  subscrlp* 
tlons,  and  Carl  Lange,  decorations: 
seating  arrangements,  Mrs.  Frederick 
H.  Kendall  and  James  F.  Power;  utili- 
ties, Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Wright,  Mrs. 
Southworth  Lancaster,  John  S.  Gerety 
and  Ralph  Peterson;  programs,  Walter 
I  Cahlll,  George  B.  Cutting,  Harold  S. 
Wilson  and  Iver  J.  Erikson. 

Ushers,  Mrs.  Earle  Smith,  assisted  by 
the  following  members  of  the  Junior 
league:  Miss  Louisa  Dresser,  Miss  Sally 
E.  Barnard,  Miss  Sara  H.  Thayer,  Mrs. 

G.  Emerson  Smith,  Miss  Virginia  Pero, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Comins,  Miss  Dorothy 
C.  Young,  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss  and  Mrs. 
Myles  Morgan. 

Members  of  the  Lions'  Glee  club, 
Rudolph  Fagerstrom,  director;  first 
I  tenors,  Francis  M.  O'Connor,  Sidney 
Gage,  Philip  Gerety,  Albert  Brunmark 
and  Malcolm  Thyden;  second  tenors, 
Elzear  Fontaine,  Albin  Bjork  and  J. 
Edward  Fitzgerald;  baritones,  J.  Car- 
roll Brown,  Walter  Brown;  Walter  A. 
:Ackerman,  Filmore  A.  Stone  and  C.  E. 
Ericsson;  bass,  Dr.  J.  F.  Kennedy,  Rob- 
ert Parker,  D.  Gustaf  Arvidson,  Carl 
Hunt  and  W.  K.  Hanscomb. 


3osVoh,  Mass.,  Grlo^e 
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JERKINS  INSTITUTION 

EXHIBITION  SATURDAY 

|  WATERTOWN,  Feb  20— Exhibition! 
and  demonstrations  of  the  work,  ac- 
tivities and  handicraft  of  the  pupilf 
of  the\  Perkins  J^Btitution  for  the 
Blind  wfHxJbs-itwl  at  the  museum  In 
the  main  building  from  2:30  to  4:30 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon. 

Arranged  in  booth  fashion  on  both 
sides  of  the  main  hall  will  be  demon- 
strations of  classes  of  academic 
studies,  writing,  typing,  Braille  writ- 
ing and  reading,  raised  relief  maps 
for  the  study  of  geography,  physics 
with  simple  experiments,  manual  train- 
ing, caning,  basketry,  weaving,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  machine  stitching,  piano 
tuning  and  household  arts. 

Interspersed  with  these  will  be 
groups  of  pupils  playing  games— cards, 
checkers  or  dominoes.  In  Dwight  Hall 
there  will  be  demonstrations  of  gym- 
nastics, pyramid  building  and  dancing. 
At  present  there  are  272  pupils  at  the 
Institution,  representing  many  states. 
There  are  58  teachers  in  the  school  for 
instruction  in  practically  all  subjects 
from  the  kindergarten  through  "high 
school  courses. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  school 
work,  and  some  of  the  games  for 
outside  diversion  was  held  at  the 
Institution  last  Saturday  afternoon 
and  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
number  of  visitors. 

The  Perkins  Players  are  rehears- 
ing for  the  play  "A  Servant  in  the 
House"  which  they  will  present  on 
the  evening  of  March  21st.,  the 
afternoon  of  March  22nd.  The 
play  is  being  coached  by  Miss 
Potter. 
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"WEEKLY    NEWS"    IN    BRAILLE 

FOR    THE    BLIND    TO    READ 
There  are    ways   and   means  of  do- 
ing anything  under  the  sun.     To  say 
that  an  action  or  an  event  in  this  day 
and   age  is  impossible  is  only  to  say 
gthat  so  far  it  has  not  been  accomplish- 
ed.   To  read  one  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  able  to  see  with  one's  eyes 
Many  blind  persons  read  the  news  of 
the   day   with   their  fingers   which    in 
touching  a   raised   type  on   heavy  pa- 
per, serve  as  eyes. 

This  novel  means  of  information  for 
the  sightless  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  work  of  Francis  B.  Ierardi  of 
West  Somerville,  blind  editor  of  "The 
Weekly  News,"  published  in  the  rais- 
ed code,  Braille,  for  the  benefit  of  fin- 
ger readers.  This  paper  is  mailed  di- 
rectly from  the  office  at  110  Tremont 
tat.,  Boston,  mostly  to  readers  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  some  in 
Canada,  France,  Hawaii,  and  Bui- 
gana  from  whom  the  papers  are 
passed  on  to  a  few  readers  in  India 
China  and  South  Africa.  The  paper" 
is  edited  at  110  Tremont  St.,  and  is 
Printed  at  the  Perkins  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  at  549  East  4th  St.,  South 
Boston.  "The  Weekly  News"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ierardi,  has  about  1000 
regular  receivers  and  many  others  to 
whom   copies   are  remailed. 

"In  this  country  alone  there  are 
about  15,000  finger  readers  of  which 
number  about  14,000  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  even  this  conven- 
ient news  bulletin.  We  hope  some- 
time to  be  able  to  supply  them  all," 
he  continues,  "but  cannot  do  it  until 
we  have  more  funds.  There  are  no 
regular  subscription  rates.  Most  of 
the  people  who  need  the  paper  are 
unable  to  pay  for  it.  Our  mailing 
list  is  supplied  from  funds  raised  es- 
pecially for  this  purpose."  As  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  what  the  pa- 
per has  meant  to  her,  one  blind  wo- 
man has  given  the  association  $1,000 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  en- 
dowment fund  to  further  the"  work 
Perkms  Institution,  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 
and  the  Worcester  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  have  been  the 
three  main  contributors  to  the  finan- 
cial success  of  the  work 
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PERKINS  INSTl'iUiJt, 
By   GERALD    PAICE 

Relej^dfy  the  Girls'  Giee  Ciub  un- 
der t(e  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  A. 
Starjard  gave  a  concert  at  Masonic 
Halll  Newtonville. 

Th%  Alpha  Delta  Tau  Frats 
will  sponsor  its  third  dance  of  the 
season  on  Feb.  15. 

The  fraternity  will  have  as  its 
guest;  speaker  on  Monday  evening, 
Feb.  10.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
musical  director  at  the  schooL 

For^die  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
pupils  ef  the  school,  the  library  is 
now  subscribing  to  two  Braille 
magazines,  (he  Catholic  Transcript 
and  the  Catholic  Review. 

The  date  decided  for  the  fresh- 
ren-sophomore  debate  is  Feb.  17. 

preparations  for  the  Washington 
Birthday  exhibit  are  now  getting 
under  way 
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Concert  For  the  Blind  a 

Great  Artistic  Success 

By  GEORGE  EOXHALIy 
The  Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Worcester 
Lions  Club  offered  their  joint  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  last 
night  in  the  Bancroft  hotel  ballroom.  It  seemed'as  though  everybody 
and  everybody  else  must  be  there.  The  ballroom  and  balcony  were 
taxed  to  accommodate  the  audience,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  seating 
arrangements.  Everybody  who  went  felt  that  it  had  been  well  worth 
while.  The  concert,  as  a  concert,  as  ail  effort  in  organization,  and  ,s  a 
scene  of  beautiful  moving  color  in  a  setting  of  splendidly  arranged  dec- 
orations, was  a  brilliant  success. 


The  main  background  of  the  concerti 
was   supplied   by     the     well     balanced! 
Glee    Club    of   the    Lions,    which    sangl 
six    numbers    in    three    groups,    begin-i 
ning  with  the  difficult  and  not  too  ef- 
fective   "Forging    of    the    Anchor,"    by 
Stewart,  and  wound  up  gloriously  with1 
the  spectacular  "Dungeon  Song"   from 
the   "Miserere"  scene     of     Verdi's     "II 
Trovatore,"   in   which   Elzear   Fontaine, 
Francis  M.  O'Connor  and  Miss  Yvonne 
Desrosier  sang  the  solo  parts. 
Glee   Club   Numbers 
Between    these    two    they    sang    thef 
delightful    "Lassie    o'   Mine."   by    Walt, 
Hamblin's     entertaining     "Tick,     Tick,, 
Tock,"  Tandler's  charming  "When  Twi- 
light Comes,"  and  the  rollicking  "Sur- 
rey Song"  by  Mathews.  In  all  of  these ! 
they    showe,d    excellent    singing    quali- 
ties,  with     "When     Twilight     Comes", 
perhaps     giving     greatest    opportunity 
for   displaying   them    at   their    best    In 
attack  and  melody.  But  it  was  in  the. 
Dungeon  Song  that  they  reached  their 
greatest  height.  The  solo  work  was  ex-  j 
extraordinarily     good.      Mr.      O'Connor 
showed  a  voice  of  very  satisfying  tim-' 
bre  and    beautiful     tone     under     good 
control.      Mr.      Fontaine      was    equally 
sound    and    satisfactory.    Miss    Desros- 
ier's   beautifully   clear   and   well-toned 
voice   attacked  the     Intricate     soprano 
role    with    splendid    precision.    But    it 
was    in    the    coloratura    passages    that 
Miss  Desrosier  revealed   the  finest   ex- 
ecution   of   her    musicianship    and   the 
exquisitely   true   and   pure   quality    of 
her  tone. 

This   was  true  also   in  her  own  soloj 
group  in  which,  a  most  charming  and 
vivacious      figure,      she      sang      "Vousj 
Dansez   Marquise'     by   Lemare,    "Love's! 
a  Merchant,"  by  Carew,   and  Polonaise 
from  "Mignon,"  by  Thomas.  Mr.  O'Con-j 
nor  also  sang  excellently  an  individual 
number,  "My  Dreams,"  by  Tosti. 
Two  Blind  Artists 
Two  blind  musicians  were  the  artists 
who    completed    the    program.    Leland 
Logan,   a   young    violinist,   played    very 
creditably    a    Mazurka     by    Mylnaiski, 
"Souvenir"     by    Drdla,     and     Warner's 
"Perpetual  Motion."  He  was  at  his  best 
both  in  tone  and  execution,  in  the  last 
named . 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  detract  from 
the  many  beautiful  qualities  of  the 
rest  of  the  program  that  I  have  saved! 
for  the  last  what  I  felt  to  be  the  love- 
Rest  and  most  beautiful  of  all.  cer- 
tainly the  most  moving.  And  that  is 
the  song  group  sung  by  Miss  Madeline 
D.  Brooks,  a  blind  girl  of  20.  with  a 
contralto  voice  of  sheer  loveliness  in 
purity  of  tone,  clarity  and  control. 
"Do  You  Know  My  Garden?" 
Her  first  number,  "Do  YdU  Know, 
My  Garden?"  by  Warner,  was  poignant 
with  clear,  soft  beauty  in  which  not  a! 
word,  set  to  the  golden  notes,  was  miss-( 
ing  "Do  You  Know  My  Garden?"  shei 
asked  over  and  over  again,  and  each| 
time  went  on  to  describe  it;    its  lovely^ 


flowers  and  its  golden  sunshine  and 
its  soft,  cool  shadows;  so  tenderly  and 
sweetly  and  bravely  that  it  seemed 
spirit  sang  a  lyric  of  victory,  and  life 
was  illuminated  for  a  moment  with 
something  that  has  great  meaning  and 
knits  us  somehow  in  a  kinship  in 
which  we  are  somewhat  less  than  we 
thought— but  kin  to  something  greater. 
Her  next  number,  "The  Gray  House," 
by  Messager,  was  a  bravely  plaintive 
little  song  sung  with  rare  daintiness 
and  feeling.  The  last  number,  Salnt- 
Saens'  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice," 
is  less  lyrical  in  design  though  of 
greater  musical  value,  and  though 
beautifully  sung  has  not  the  definite- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  the  other  num.- 1 
bers.  Nevertheless,  if  it  did  not  en- 
hance it  did  not  lose  the  magic,  nor 
diminish  the  hypnotic  beauty  of  that 
first  captivating  lyric,  "Do  You  Know 
My  Garden?"  That  was  the  high  spot 
in  a  splendid  program.  It  was  not  only: 
a  song.  It  was  a  stirring  and  uplifting 
impulse. 

The  program  announced  that  during 
dancing  intermissions  Miss  Dolores 
Magwood  would  entertain  with  inter- 
pretative dancing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
couldn't  stay  for  that.  The  accompa- 
nists of  the  concert  were:  Albert 
Erickson  for  Lions'  Glee  club;  Rudolph 
Fa.gerstrom  for  Miss  Desrosier  and  Mr. 
O'Connor,  and  John  F.  Hartw.ell  for 
Miss  Madeliene  D.  Brooks. 
The  Committees 
The  concert  was  held  under  the 
patronage  of  a  distinguished  list  of  pa- 
trons and  patronesses,  and  was  under 
the  direct  management  of  the  follow- 
ing committees: 

General  chairmen,  Mrs,  Homer  Gage 
and  James  C.  Hourihan;  concert  mana- 
gers, Mrs.  Walter  J.  Moore  and  J.  Car- 
roll Brown;  patrons  and  subscriptions. 
Mrs.  Carl  Reed  Brownell  and  Lewis 
Stevens;  decorations,  Carl  Langs;  seat- 
ing arrangements,  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 
Kendall  and  James  F.  Power;  utilities, 
Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Wright,  Mrs.  South- 
worth  Lancaster,  John  S.  Gerety  and 
Ralph  Peterson;  programs,  Walter  Ca- 
hill,  George  B.  Cutting,  Harold  S.  Wil- 
son and  Iver  J.  Erikson. 

Ushers,  Mrs.  Earle  Smith,  assisted  by 
the  following  members  of  the  Junior 
League:  Miss  Louisa  Dresser,  Miss 
Sally  E.  Barnard,  Miss  Sara  H.  Thayer, 
Mrs.  G.  Emerson  Smith,  Miss  Virginia 
Pero,  Miss  Elizabeth  Comins,  Miss  Dor- 
othy C.  Young,  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss  and 
Mrs.  Myles  Morgan. 

The  members  of  the  Lions'  Glee  club 
were:  Director,  Rudolph  Fagerstrom; 
first  tenors,  Francis  M.  O'Connor,  Sid- 
ney Gage,  Philip  Gerety,  E.  H.  Brun- 
mark  and  Malcolm  Thyden;  second 
tenors,  Elzear  Fontaine,  Alhin  Bjork 
and  J.  Edward  Fitzgerald;  baritones,  J. 
Carroll  Brown,  Walter  Brown,  Walter  A. 
Ackerman,  Filmore  A.  Stone  and  C.  E. 
Ericsson;  basses,  Dr.  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
Robert  Parker,  O.  Gustaf  Arvidson,  Carl 
Hult  and  W.  K.  Hanscomb. 


Annual  Exhibition  at 

PerKins  Institution 

Several  hundred  people  visited  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown  yes- 
terday during'  the  living  demonstration 
and  exhibition  of  how  the  students  are 
taught  in  a  congenial  atmosphere  and 
trained    for   the   world. 

Washington's  birthday  is  set  aside  an- 
nually for  the  puhlle  visit,  with  exhibi- 
tions in  academics,  and  physical  and 
manual  work  scheduled  throughout  the 
afternoon.  The  museum  and  gym- 
nasium were  used  for  the  demonstra- 
tion. 
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Acknowledgment 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

To  quote  Emerson,  "We  have  a  deal 
more  kindness  than  is  ever  spoken,"  as 
has  been  shown  in  answer  to  the  appeal 
for  a  clock  for  "an  old  blind  man."  It' 
has  been  possible  to  get  the  clock  and  the 
rest  of  the  money  will  be  used  for  gro- 
ceries. 

Sympathy %1 0.o0 

Miss  Emily  Hale 6  00 

M-    J. 2.00 

The  loung  Boys 1.20 

Anonymous 1.00 

Total .$19.20 

A  valentine  box  has  been  sent  by  Mrs. 
Wharton-Bickley,  jelly  and  knitted  arti- 
cles offered  by  another  person  and  a  third 
offer  has  been  made  for  future  help. 

All  is  most  gladly  received  and  the  old 
blind  man  and  I  write  in  thanks  for  the 
donations  given  and  the  interest  ex- 
pressed. (Miss)  Mart  E.  Brazil 

41  Whiting  Street,  Roxbury. 

In   Aid   of   a    Blind    Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  appeal  once  more  through  your 
columns  to  the  generous  interest  of  the| 
kind   friends    who   have    already   helped 
financially    the    blind    student    at    Tufts 
College?     He  is  now   in   his   sophomore 
year — thanks  largely  to  the  people  who 
helped   him   through   the   Transcript  ap- 
peal.   He  is  doing  very  well  in  his  studies 
and  would   have   had  enough   money   tOK* 
finish  out  this  year  if  he  had  not  been 
ill  and  forced  to  be  in  the  hospital  last 
fall.     His  state  of  health  made  it  neces-P. 
sary  for  him  to  give  up  his  free  room  atf*C 
the  dormitory  (offered  him  by  the  Tufts 
Theological  School)  and  to  board  outside;  J 
the  campus.     He  now  has  barely  enough 
money  at  $15  a  week  ($10  for  board  and 
$5   for   paid   readers   and   incidentals)   to 
carry  him   until  April   1.     He  will  need    \ 
about  $150  in  all  to  give  him  a  safe  mar-  •.* 
gin  to  finish  the  year.  iO 

May  I  hope  that  some  friends  will  be 
good  enough  to  help  him?  If  any  care  to 
inquire  further  about  this  young  man , 
will  they  please  write  me  or  telephone ' 
Hingham  0744-W? 

Ruth   S.   Tatlor 
(Mrs.    Frederick    B.) 
Main  St.,  Hingham  Center. 
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Demonstration  by  Pupils 

at  Perkins  Institution 

A  living  demonstration  will  be  given 
to  show  how  pupils  are  taught  and 
trained  in  academic,  physical  and  man- 
ual work,  and  the  skill  that  they  have 
acquired  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  in  Water- 
town  Washington's  Birthday  from  2.30 
to  4.30.  The  exhibition  will  be  in  the 
museum,  which  occupies  the  axis  of  the 
main   building. 

Madeliene  Delight  Brooks, 

Blind  Singer,  in  Recital 

Miss  Madeliene  Delight  Brooks,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  also  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  in  the  class  of  1929, 
and  winner  of  the  State  contest  in  the 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  is  to  give  a 
recital  in  the  Barn,  36  Joy  street,  on 
Thursday,  at  8.15  P.  M.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  lone  Coy,  violinist  and  John 
E.  Hartwell,  accompanist. 

The  program  will  include  the  aria  from 
Chaikovsky's  "Maid'  of  Orleans";  three 
movements  from  Grieg's  Second  Sonata 
in  G;  numbers  by  Scarlatti,  Donaudy, 
Bach,  KreisleY,  Rubenstein,  Schubert,  and 
songs  by  modern  composers. 


ANOTHER   STEP   IN    PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION    FOR    BLIND   YOUTH, 

A  course  of  lectures  and  practical 
exercises  is  being  given  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  its  academic  teachers 
by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
of  psychology  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Perkins  staff 
also.  These  lectures,  with  discus- 
sions, will  continue  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days throughout  February.  Their  sub- 
ject, which  is  also  the  title  of  the 
text  book  to  be  used,  is  "Learning 
How  to  Study  and  Work  Effectively." 

The  objective  of  such  a  course  is  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
upon  the  character  of  their  pupils' 
study,  that  these  may  acquire  during 
school  life  habits  of  using  their  minds 
correctly  and  economically — a  desir- 
able practice  to  develop  in  the  case  of 
any  one,  but  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  those  who  need  to  be  fortified 
with  efficient  methods  if  they  would 
themselves  become  efficient  and  so  re- 
duce to  lowest  possible  terms  their 
handicap  of  blindness. 

About  fifty  people  are  participating: 
the  29  academic  teachers,  the  13  stu- 
dents of  the  Perkins  vocational  cours- 
es in  special  classroom  methods,  and 
such  other  members  of  the  Institution 
staff  as  are  also  interested  in  pro- 
gressive education. 
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Monday    night   the   girls   o 
upper  school  gave  a  short  play 
th<    pupils  and  teachers.     Tuesday 
night  the  boys  of  the  upper  school 
gave  4  one-act  plays. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Delphino   of 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  arc 
visitors     at     the    Institution     this 
week. 

Mr.  Robert  Erwin  of  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City  spent  a  few  hours  at  the 
school  one  day  last  week. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hayes  of  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke College  is  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  to  the  teachers  Friday  af- 
ternoons and  Saturday  mornings 
on  how  to  teach  children  to  think 
and  study. 

A  group  of  children  from  Per- 
kins Institution  visited  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum  of  Boston,  which 
overlooks  Jamaica  Pond  iil  Olm- 
stead  Park,  Jamaica  Plain,  this 
week  for  an  illustrated  talk  on 
oal.  This  visits  are  made  regular- 
ly to  the  Museum. 

T?osVbfV,  Mass.,  Be^fcAo). 
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4000  VISIT  BLIND 

AT  WATERTOWN 


Perkins      Institution      Pupils, 

Teachers      Take     Part 

in  Exercises 


A  record  number  of  visitors,  more 
than  4000,  were  guests  yesterday  at  the 
annual  visitors'  day  'exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  which  was  opened  to  the 
public  from  2:30  P.  M.  until  4:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the 
school,  had  arranged  demonstrations  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  272  pupils  and 
58  teachers  took  some  part. 

"Our  purpose  at  the  school,"  he  said, 
"is  to  educate  and  train  blind  boys 
and  girls  and  men  and  women  to  take 
their  place  in  the  woiid  as  valued  work- 
ers. Training  the  blind  is  easy,  our 
greatest  real  difficulty  is  in  getting  the 
public  to  accept  blind  people  on  an 
equal  footing  with  themselves  and  to 
regard  them  as  assets,  not  ns  liabili- 
ties." * 

The  demonstrations  illustrated  the 
work  done  at  the  school  in  academic, 
physical  and  manual  training  and  in- 
cluded games,  basketry  work,  weaving, 
sewing,  housework,  gymnastics  and 
studies  which  must  be  taught  by  book 
and  lecture. 

"Boston,  M-*ss.TraN5fcfLpL. 
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Apply  for  Education  of 

Blind  Course  at  Harvard 


Applications  have  already  been  received 
at  Perkins  Institution  fcr  the  Blind  from 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile  from  youths 
now  studying  English  in  order  to  take  the 
Harvard  Half-Year  Course  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  which  will  begin  its  tenth 
session  this  fall. 

The  ninth  season  of  this  course  just 
ended,  with  thirteen  students  taking  a 
three  hour  examination — five  who  have 
their   sight    using    printed   questions   and 


blue  books  supplied  by  the  university,  the 

rest  reading  the  questions  from  trai 

tions  In  Braille  and  writing  their  an 

on  ordinary  typewriters.   Each  student  re 

celvea    from    Cambridge    the 

earned,  which  for  any  one  ,,f  college 

uate   Btandlng    I-    one    point 

degree  of  Ed.M.   Dinetor  Edward  E.  AJ>n 

of  Perkins  In  tltution  is  in  charge  of  the 

course. 

With  voluminous  required  reading, 
eral  written   themes  and  vlxlt« 

to  the  special  agencies  of  Greater  Bo 
all  made  under  tutorial  guidance  of  Miss 
Jessica  Ijongworthy,  the  work  of  thi 
dents  Is  very  Intensive.     The  deepest   in- 
fluence of  all  Is  the  residence  at  Perkins. 

Twenty-three  of  the  present  I'erklns 
staff  hav  taken  the  general  or  H;> 
course:  six  of  these  the  special  course 
also.  Fifty-nine  pupils  have  been 
to  teach  or  work  among  the  blind  In 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Louisiana,  West  Virginia.  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota,Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kansas,  .Missouri, 
Oregon.  California,  New  Mexico,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Japan  and  Java. 
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Many  Want  Course 
at  School  for  Blind 


Applications  have  been  received  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
from  youths  in  Brazil.  Argentina  and 
Chile  who  are  studying  English  in 
order  to  take 'the  Harvard  half-year 
course  on  the  education  of  the  blind, 
which  will  begin  its  tenth  session  this 
coming  fall. 

The  ninth  season  of  this  half-year 
course  just  ended  with  13  students 
taking  a  three-hour  examination — 
five  who  have  their  sight,  using 
printed  questions  and  blue  books  sup- 
plied by  the  university,  the  rest  read- 
ing questions  from  transcriptions  in 
Braille  and  writing  their  answers  on 
ordinary  typewriters.  Edward  E.  Al- 
len, director  of  Perkins  Institution  is 
in  charge  of  the  course. 

With  voluminous  required  reading, 
several  written  themes  and  conducted 
visits  to  the  special  agencies  of 
Greater  Boston,  all  made  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Jessica  Longworthy, 
the  work  of  the  students  is  very  in- 
tensive. Twenty-three  of  the  present 
Perkins  staff  have  taken  tb^e  general 
or  Harvard  course. 


In  Aid  of  a  Blind   Student 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  response  to  my  appeal  in  your 
column  for  the  blind  student  at  Tufts 
College  was  quick  and  generous  and  I 
wish  to  thank  the  following  people  for 
their   kindness: 

Mrs.   M.   G.    Hauirhten (i 

Mrs.    Bertha    S.    Hunt  ....    10.00 

A     Friend 2.00 

A    Friend I 

Total     J47.00 

However,  we  are  still  far  short  of  the 
$150  needed  and  the  young  man  will  have 
to  drop  out  from  college  unless  morr 
kind  contributors  are  found  for  him. 
May  I  venture  to  beg  for  more  gifts  of 
money  to  keep  him  at  Tufts  this  year? 
If  anybody  would  like  to  know  more 
about  him  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them  either  by  letter  or  telephone. 

Ruth    S.   Taylor 
Main   street.  Hingham  Center. 
Tel.   Hingham   0744-W. 


~f?T<wldeNge1~t?-T'.,  "feuXY  ■e'c't.K. 

RETIRED  TEACHER 
OF  BLIND  18  DEAD 


"Boston,  Mass., Actvfert"i,ser- 
TkWuavy   a.S,  1^36. 


Julia  A.  Boylan  Taught  50  Years 

at    Perkins    Institute    in 

Watertown,  Mass. 

Julia  A.  Boylan,  86,  whose  career  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at.  Watertown.  Mass..  extended 
over  a  period  of  50  years  until  her  re- 
tirement 13  years  ago,  died  yesterday 
at  the  home  of  Harvey  B.  Clark.  94  Da- 
boll  street.  For  the  past  five  years  she 
had  made  her  home  with  Mr.  Clark,  who 
had  been  one  of  her  pupils  at  the  insti- 
tution. 

Stricken  blind  when  a  child,  she  at- 
tended the  Perkins  Institute  and  re- 
mained there  as  a  teacher  upon  com- 
pleting her  education.  Although  she  had 
been  retired  as  an  Instructor  for  more 
than  a  decade,  she  always  maintained 
an  interest  in  her  former  pupils,  many 
of  whom  during  the  intervening  years 
visited  her,  some  of  them  being  forced 
to  travel  miles  to  do  so 

Until  the  end  and  in  spite  of  her  great 
handicap  and  age,  she  kept  abreast  of 
the  times  often  remarking  that  she  was 
glad  that  she  had  lived  to  see  the 
present  era  with  its  great  advance  in 
modern  conveniences.  Motoring  and  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  were  .her  two  hobbies. 

Miss  Boylan  was  proficient  with  a 
typewriter  and  was  a  constant  reader  of 
books  and  magazines  written  in  the 
Braille  system.  Through  her  extensive 
reading  she  was  enabled  to  keep  well 
informed  of  events  happening  in  a  world 
she  could  not  see. 

Her  death  ysterday  came  as  the  re- 
sult of  ailments  incidental  to  old  age, 
although  she  had  enjoyed  good  health 
until  a  week  ago.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2  o'clock 
from  the  home  of  Mr.  Clark.  Her 
nephew,  Rev.  Charles  Ricker  of  Man- 
hasset.  Long  Island,  will  officiate.  She 
was  a  member  of  Westminster  Unitar- 
ian Church.  Burial  will  be  at  Swen 
Point  Cemetery. 


IDAL  CERULLA,  6,  and  Mildred  Lovejoy,  7,  shown  with 
their  kindergarten  knitting  work  at  the  annual  demonstra- 
tion, yesterday,  by  pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  for  Blind  in 
Watertown.  Reading  by  the  Braille  system,  writing,  typ- 
ing and  needlework  were  among  the  activities  shown  to 
several  hundred  visitors. 


HI  BLIND  FEATS 


Exemplifying  the  three  R's  and1 
displaying  almost  uncanny  ability 
in  the  manual  training  arts,  the 
272  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
of  the  Blind  at  Waltham  amazed 
almost  5000  spectators  yesterday 
afternoon    with    their   visiting    day 


exercises. 

The  pupils  range  In  grade  from 
kindergarten  to  senior  high  school 
and  include  an  18-year-old  Eskimo 
girl,  whose  ambition  is  to  exploit 
her   institutional   education   for   the 


benefit   of  sightless   persons   in   the 
Yukon  country. 

Demonstration  classes  were  held 
in  the  ten  alcoves  of  the  museum 
building  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  pupils  demonstrated  woodwork, 
canning,  basket-making,  weaving, 
knitting,  sewing,  machine  stitching, 
piano  tuning  and  household  art3 
made  it  difficult  for  the  spectators 
to  believe  they  were  sightless. 
Furthermore,  the  pupils  played 
cards,  dominoes  and  checkers  and 
performed    gymnastic   feats. 

"The  problem  is  not  to  teach 
the  blind,  but  to  teach  the  pub- 
lic," said  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
head  of  the  institute. 

"We  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  public  accept 
these  blind  pupils  as  an  asset  and 
not  as  a  liability.  The  pupils 
need  no  apologists  for  their  lack 
of  sight." 


Perkins    Institute 
Teacher 

Employment 
For  Blind 

Francis   Andrews,    Jr.,    Says 
They   Need    Work  and 
Friendship — Explains 
Methods  of  Instruction 
All  Carefully  Trained. 

Francis  Andrews,  Jr.,  o£  Perkins 
Institute,  Boston,  urged  members  and 
guests  o£  the  Pawtueket  Lions  Club 
at  the  luncheon  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
this  afternoon  to  provide  work  and 
friendship   for   the   blind. 

Introduced  bj  Roland  P.  Line,  the 
Boston  instructor  of  blind  school  chil- 
dren explained  the  work  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute.  He  introduced  one  of 
Hie  pupils,  .lack  Despres.  18-year-old 
on  of  Joseph  Despres  of  Limerock, 
who   was  stricken  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  that  Perkins  In- 
stitute is  not  an  institution  in  the 
sense  that  it  can  be  called  a  hospital 
or  asylum.  H?  said  that  it  is  a  school 
for  blind  children,  from  kindergarten 
to  high  school  age.  He  said  that  the 
various  states  pay  the  expenses  for 
pupils. 

A  state  contributes  $400  each  year 
for  one  person  and  the  endowment 
fund  provides  $600  for  each  person  as 
$1000  a  year  is  needed  to  educate  one 
child,  Mr.  Andrews  explained.  He  said 
that  this  money  meets  the  expenses 
of  board,  room  rent,  laundry  and 
other  necessities  during  the  school 
year  from  September  to  June.  He  said 
that  the  pupils  enjoy  the  same  va- 
cations as  those  attending  public 
schools. 

20  In  Each  Cottage. 
Mr.  Andrews  pointed  out  thai  20 
pupils  are  housed  in  each  cottage  and 
that  each  cottage  contains  a  dining 
room  and  kitchen  so  that  each  group 
of  pupils  has  its  own  cook.  The  teach- 
ers  live  with  the  pupils  and  there- 
,.„.  criticism  of  the  system  is 
,,.,■1.      He     aid    thai    e#cb    cotl 

icts    II      own   activities   and   there 

iq      rivalry      between      the     different 

groups.      There    are    280    pupils,    boys 

-iris   being  kept   separate   except 

ln  the  chapel  where  they  are  grouped. 

vi  Intimacy  between  blind  boys  and 

s   is   prevented,  Mr.   Andrews  said, 

lUse   it  is  felt  that  two  blind  per- 

should  not  marry.     He  explained 

that    one    blind    person    c*n    marry   a 

person  with  sight  and  live  happily  but 

for   I  wo   blind   people  to   marry   woula 

be  too   much   of  a  hardship. 

Lessons  In  the  classes  are  the  same 
as  in  anv  ordinary  school,  Mr.  An- 
...  s  declared.  A  high  school  stu- 
dent can  certify  at  any  college,  he 
pointed  out.  Tuning  pianos  is  the 
only  vocation  taught  at  Perkins  which 
is  primarily  a  school  for  advancing 
the  education  of  the  blind,  he  said. 
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circles  £on  the  'o)^..u.  Trie  Perky* 
library!  hf  said,  is  always  open  to 
the  blind  fteople,  rtcs  tnattier  where  they 
are,  and  no  charge  's.  made  fdr  the 
borrowing  of  any  book. 

Praises  Helen  Keller. 

Mr.  Andrews  passed  ground  Braille 
work.  He  praised  Helen  Keller's  writ* 
ings.  Lucius  A.  Whipple,  principal  of 
the  senior  high,  praised  the  work:  of  a 
blind  girl  in  his  school  as  being  out- 
standing. 

Miss  Mary  E.  French,  teacher  of 
the  blind  in  Rhode  Island,  thanked  the 
club  for  its  interest  in  the  hlind.  Jack 
Despres.  EdmoUr  Mandeville  of  Cen- 
tral Falls  and  Miss  Bessette,  all  blind, 
attended. 

President  Leo  H.  Beaulac  pointed 
out  that  the  2100  Lions  clubs  in  the 
country  are  observing  "blind  week" 
this  week  and  that  he  has  named  a 
full  committee  on  this  particular  work 
consisting  of  Roland  Lane,  Minot  J, 
Crowell  and  Myron  S.  Curtis. 

President  Beaulac  also  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Walter  Ben- 
son, Walter  Van  Dale  and  James  Wil- 
son to  make  arrangements  tor  the 
benefit  show  to  he  held  at  the  Strand 
'Theatre,  March  IS,  to  raise  money 
for  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  rebuild- 
ing fund. 


March     \<\  3Q- 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Starts  Its  Second  Century 

of  Work 

1  With  this  year  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
situated  in  Watertown,  will  start  its 
second  century  of  work.  In  1829  an 
act  of  incorporation  passed  the  legis- 
lature establishing  the  "New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  blind  persons."  (The  word 
"asylum"  was  changed  to  "school'  in 
1877.) 

The  earliest  effort  to  have  a  school 
for  blind  youth  in  the  United  States 
was  in  1826,  when  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher, 
of  Boston,  returned  from  abroad  with 
the  hope  of  founding  in  the  United 
States  such  a  school  as  he  had  seen  in 
Paris.  Paris  had,  for  about  forty  years, 
had  one,  and  it  had  been  commendably 
successful.  For  three  years  Dr.  Fisher 
worked    to    interest    his   friends    in    the 


project,  and  in  1829  a  meeting  was 
called  to  take  action  concerning  it,  lead- 
ing to  the  passage  of  the  act  already 
mentioned. 

In  1830  the  Corporation  under  the 
Act  met,  drew  up  by-laws,  and  elected 
as  its  first  officers,  president,  Jonathan 
Phillips,  and  among  its  trustees,  John 
D.  Fisher  and  William  H.  Prescott. 
Dr.  Fisher  soon  enlisted  the  services  of 
young  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  who  was 
well  known  in  Boston  for  his  work  in 
the  Greek  struggle  for  independence. 
Dr.  Howe  went  to  Europe  and,  having 
studied  the  conditions  there,  returned  to 
Boston  to  become  the  first  principal  and 
superintendent  of  the  New  England  in- 
stitution. In  August  the  school  was 
opened  in  the  Pleasant  street  home  of 
Dr.  Howe's  father,  with  six  pupils. 
Then  followed  an  enthusiastic  cam- 
paign for  funds  with  which  to  enlarge 
it. 

Fairs  in  the  towns  of  Massachusetts 
and  all  New  England,  gifts  from 
churches,  organizations,  and  private  in- 
dividuals, exhibitions  of  work  done  by 
the  blind — all  served  to  raise  money  and 
interest.  After  the  Faneuil  Hall  fair 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  offered  his  Boston  home  in 
Pearl  street,  a  large  and  attractive  man- 
sion with  open  grounds  about  it  for  the 
permanent  use  of  the  blind,  their  teach- 
ers and  attendants.  He  insisted  that  the 
public  contribute  a  like  value  and  with- 
in a  month  the  money  was  raised.  This 
house  was  adapted  and  enlarged  for  its 
occupants  who  established  themselves 
there  in  the  fall  of  1833.  Thirty-four 
students  were  in  the  school  at  that  time. 
Within  six  years  the  removal  of  the 
group  to  larger  quarters  was  imperative. 
An  opportunity  presented  itself  to  secure 
a  large  building  in  South  Boston  which 
had  failed  as  a  hotel,  and  Col.  Perkins 
allowed  the  exchange  of  his  gift,  the 
mansion  in  Boston,  for  the  "Mount 
Washington  House"  in  South  Boston. 

Donations  of  great  sums  and  small 
enriched  the  endowment  of  the  school 
until  today  it  has  a  specially  adapted 
plant  in  Watertown  with  many  of  the 
finest  existing  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  work.  At  present  there  are  about 
280  pupils  at  Perkins  who  because  of 
eye  impairment  would  be  unable  to 
progress  in  the  ordinary  public  schools. 
All  of  these  are  children  or  youths.  The 
course  begins  with  the  kindergarten  and 
ends  with  the  high  school,  requiring 
usually  about  twelve  years  and  embrac- 
ing also  physical,  manual,  domestic,  and 
musical    training. 

The  institution  has  been  unique  in 
its  history  in  having  had  only  three 
directors  in  its  century  of  service — Dr. 
Howe,  pioneer,  educator,  philanthropist, 
a  "servant  of  humanity"  as  he  has  been 
aptly  designated ;  Michael  Anagnos,  a 
Greek  who  accompanied  Dr.  Howe  to 
this  country  in  1867  and  became  his 
son-in-law,  ardent  disciple,  and  succes- 
sor ;  and  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  has  had 
a  long  and  fruitful  connection  with  the 
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education  of  the  blind  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
London,  and  at  the  Pennyslvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia. 
This  limitation  in  the  number  of  direc- 
tors has  made  for  a  continuous  policy, 
which  may  well  be  considered  "the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man"  and  has 
moved  only  in  the  direction  of  progress. 

Mr.  Allen 

Mr.  Eliot  next  introduced  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  Director  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  who  told  of  some 
recent  developments  in  work  for  blind 
people. 

The  Perkins  Institute  and  the  Amer: 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  are  to- 
gether carrying  on  a  kindergarten  and 
experimental  school  in  Watertown. 
Here  competent  people  are  trying  to 
find  out  the  best  ways  of  teaching  and 
training  blind  children  in  line  with 
progressive  education  in  general.  There 
is  a  class  of  young  people  at  Perkins 
studying  how  to  teach  blind  children, 
and  schools  have  been  established  under 
Perkins  graduates  in  Manila,  Hawaii, 
Havana,  Bogota  and  other  places. 

Under  the  modern  idea,  Mr.  Allen 
stated,  blind  people  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  liabilities  but  as  potential 
assets.  The  real  hardship  of  blindness 
is  its  limitations,  its  "  shutoutness." 
To  lessen  the  difficulty  of  getting  about, 
the  "lead  dog  movement"  started  in 
Germany.  A  blind  man  and  a  dog  are 
taught  in  the  same  school,  and  the  dog 
;earns  that  he  is  responsible  for  guiding 
the  man.  Blindness  slows  up  hand 
labor  more  than  50  percent,  so  it  is 
hard  for  blind  people  to  compete  with 
others.  Recently  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Adult  Blind  has 
established  in  Boston  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  a 
station  where  a  few  blind  men  and 
women  are  being  taught  hand  work  to 
help  them  make  a  living.  This  associ- 
ation, which  maintains  three  centers 
for  blind  people,  is  also  aiding  in  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Braille. 

Mr.  Allen  urged  his  hearers  not  to 
use  the  expression  "the  blind"  in 
speaking  of  blind  people,  as  they  are 
very  different.  It  is  difficult  to  educate 
the  public  in  regard  to  them  and  what 
they  can  do,  but  exhibitions  of  their 
work  are  helping  in  this. 

. bVaick    l.^sO' 

Mar  21— Fri.  8  p.  m.,  Perkins  Play- 
ers to  Present  "A  Servant  in  the  House' 
at  DwiRht  Hall. 

Mar.  22 — Sat.  2  p.  m.,  Perkins  Players 
to  present  "A  Servant  in  the  House"  al 
Dwight  Hall. 

A  group  of  pupils  visited  the 
Children's  Museum  of  Boston  last 
Wednesday  for  an  illustrated  talk 
on  birds  given  by  Miss  Madalene 
E.  Sawyer. 
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YS  OF  CHILDHOOD 
T  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
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'  A  visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
at  Watertown  would  almost  per- 
Buade  you  that  the  blind  see.  As  the 
yisitor  enters  the  grounds  he  comes 
upon  groups  of  children  skating, 
coasting  and  playing  in  the  snow. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  placej 
is  one  of  cheerful,  noisy  childhood. 

In  the  buildings,  in  the  classrooms,1 
In  the  gymnasium,  in  the  swimming 
pool  the  same  healthy  activity  is 
present.  And  there  are  few  of  the 
exclusive  private  boarding  schools 
that  provide  their  pupils  with  better 
or  more  varied  equipment. 

In  order  to  make  the  pupils  as 
much  like  other  boys  and  girls  as 
possible,  there  are  opportunities  for 
skating  and  many  other  forms  of 
sport. 

Life  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
centers  about  the  cottage  system. 
There  are  12  cottages,  four  for  the 
boys  in  the  upper  school,  four  for 
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ALENA  G.  EMERSON 

presents  her  advanced  pupil 

MISS  EDNA  LANOUE,  Soprano 

assisted  by 

MISS  URSULA  FLANAGAN,  Pianist 

and 
MISS  LOUISE  B.  DEEDY,  Accompanist 

HILDRETH  HALL 

GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  nineteenth 

at  eight 


With  Verdure  Clad  (Creation)  Haydn 

MISS  LANOUE^T-kiM^vuo^ 


Valse  Mignonne 


Palmgren 


MISS  FLANAGAN^Ai-Hs,  »uo-J^ 
Voi  che  sapete  (Nozze  di  Figaro)  Mozart 


Vieni  che  poi  sereno  (Semiramis) 

Gluck 

La  Zingara 

Donizetti 

MISS  LANOUE 

Nocturne,  E  flat 

Chopin 

Waltz,  C  sharp  minor 

Chopin 

MISS  FLANAGAN 

Serenade  Lunaire 

Missa 

Bonne  Nuit 

Massenet 

Chanson  de  Neige 

Chaminade 

Vous  dancez,  Marchise 

Lemaire 

MISS  LANOUE 

With  Sweet  Lavender  (New  England  Idyls) 

MacDowell 

Rigaudon 

MacDowell 

MISS  FLANAGAN 

My  Mother  Bids  me  Bind  my  Hair 

Haydn 

Pastorale 

Veracini 

O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  Leave  me 

Handel 

The  Lark  now  Leaves  her  Watery  Nest 

Parker 

MISS  LANOUE 

Steinway  piano  furnished  by  courtesy  of 
Steinert  and  Sons 
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March    la.lqao. 

Committee  for  Blind 
Plans  Active  Season 


The  Boston  committee  for  the  blind 
is  to  resume  the  bi-monthly  meetings  of 
the  Roxbury  Reading  Circle  on  Thurs- 
day tor  the  third  season.  This  group  of 
adult  blind  men  and  women  meets  regu- 
larly at  the  Boston  Y.  M.  H.  A.  Building, 
convenient  center.  The  purpose  of  these 
gatherings  is  to  give  this  group  of  twenty 
elderly  persons  a  happy  afternoon,  per- 
haps the  only  social  contact  they  are 
privileged  to  enjoy.  The  programs  by 
volunteers  consist  of  music,  readings, 
recitations  or  a  travelogue.  Transporta- 
tion and  refreshments  are  always  in- 
cluded. 

The  spring  program  now  being  planned 
for  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  Watertown,  includes  two  social  after- 
noons for  youngbi-  boys  and  girls.  Mu- 
sical and  dramatic  programs  will  be  pre- 
sented and  refreshments  served.  The 
Jewish  boys  and  girls  at  the  school  are 
brought  in  regularly  to  their  Sunday 
school  classes  at  Temple  Israel.  As  usual, 
twenty  boys  will  be  given  a  two-weeks' 
vacation  at  camp   next  summer. 

Summer  activities  scheduled  include 
the  annual  outing  for  twenty  girls  from 
Woolson  House,  Cambridge,  in  June. 
Readings  will  be  carried  on  regularly 
at  the  Rogers  House  in  South  Boston 
during  the  summer  season  when  it  is 
used  as  a  vacation  home  for  blind  men. 

The  Boston  committee  works  in  close 
contact  with  the  division  for  the  blind, 
State   Department   of   Education.      Cases 


are  turned  over  to  the  committee  for  aid, 
visiting  and  social  service  work.  This 
committee  gives  medical  care  to  families 
when  it  is  needed,  and  financial  aid  *o  fam- 
ilies where  there  is  a  sightless  case.  All 
cases  are  remembered  on  holy   days. 

The  Boston  committee  of  nineteen 
workers,  was  founded  nineteen  years  ago 
by  Mrs.  Louis  Rosenbaum,  who  served 
as  chairman  for  many  years.  She  is  still 
an  active  worker  and  serves  as  vice 
chairman.  The  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Tishler  of  Chestnut  Hill  for  the 
past  three  years. 
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Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Reed,  the  president,  an- 
nounces the  final  luncheon  of  the  season, 
to  take  place  in  Hotel  Statler  on  March  25 
at  1  P.M.  James  A.  Meyer,  director  of 
University  Extension  and  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  national  committee,  will 
speak  on  "Radio  Education."  Mme. 
Teresa  Cerutti,  dramatic  dancer,  will 
speak  on  the  art  of  the  dramatic  dance 
as  correlated  to  that  of  music.  Madeline 
Brooks,  soprano,  State  winner,  1929, 
young  artist  contest;  Edward  Jenkins, 
composer-pianist,  and  lone  Coy,  violinist, 
will  provide  the  musical  program  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Harry  Thompson.  In- 
cluded in  the  guests  of  honor  are  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Allen,  Mrs.  Alvan  T.  Fuller: 
Carl  Johanssen,  Swedish  consul,  and  Mrs 
Johanssen,  Mme.  Loretta  Laurenti  and 
Mrs.  Bradbury  F.  Cushing.  Reservations 
with  Mrs.  Harry  Squires,  195  St.  Paul 
street,  Brookline. 


the  girls  in  the  upper  school,  one  for 
the  boyn  in  the  lower  school,  one  for 
the  girls  in  the  lower  school,  and 
two  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
kindergarten.  Each  cottage  is  lim- 
ited to  20  pupils,  a  matron,  five 
teachers  and  a  cook.  The  boy  or 
girl  In  his  or  her  cottage  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cooperating  family.  The 
young  people  help  with  the  house- 
work, and  those  that  are  capable  of 
it  wait  on  table,  wash  dishes  and 
make    themselves    generally    useful 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  com- 
munity centers  about  the  main  ad- 
ministration building,  in  which  are 
the  various  classrooms,  the  swim- 
ming pool,  gymnasium,  library, 
chapel,  organ,  and  the  various  work- 
rooms in  which  weaving,  pottery, 
basket  making  and  the  manual  arts 
are  taught. 

But  the  educational  influence  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  Is  not  confined 
entirely  to  its  students.  Embossed 
books  need  not  be  bought,  only  bor- 
rowed. These  big  books  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  and  at  no  cost 
even  for  transportation— the  mails 
carrying  them  free  each  way. 
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"THE  SERVANT  IN  THE 
HOIISE"  WILL  BE  PRESENTED 
BY  PERKINS  PLAYERS 


The  Perkins  Players  will  pre- 
sent as  their  annual  play  this 
year  "The  Servant  In  The  House" 
in  Dwight  Hall.  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, Friday  evening.  March  21,  at 
S  o'clock  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  22,  at  2:30  o'clock. 

This  play,  written  by  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy,  is  a  striking  drama 
and  the  youthful  players  have  been 
working  very  hard  to  give  it  a 
truly  worthy  performance. 

The  Perkins  Players  have  met 
with  such  success  in  the  past  that 
the  public  may  well  rest  assured 
that  the  performances  will  be  giv- 
en with  great  success. 

Proceeds  will  be  used  for  the 
Howe  Memorial  Club  and  the 
Perkins  Athletic  Association.  Both 
organizations  are  of  great  benefit 
to  the  entire  student-body  and 
deserving  of  the  support  of  their 
friends  and  well-wishers. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Institution  or  may  be  reserved  by 
calling  Middlesex  2060. 

Mr.  William  Strong  gave  his  an- 
nual piano  recital  last  Friday  at 
the  Perkins  Institution.  It  was 
very  much  enjoyed  by  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 
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"THE  SETtVANT  IN  THE  HOUSE" 


To  Be  Presented  At  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 
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This  evening,  Friday,  at  8:00 
o'clock  the  Perkins  Players  will 
present  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the  In- 
stitution. 

The  cast  is  as  follows: 
James  Ponsonby  Makeshyfte,  D.  D.,  The 
most    Revernd,    The    Lord    Bishop    of 
Lancashire,  Robert  Craig  Barrett 

The  Reverend  William  Smythe,  Vicar, 

Paul  Ginliana 
Auntie,  the  Vicar's  Wife, 

Miss  Hazel  Allen 
(of  the  Faculty) 
Mary,  their  niece,  Miss  Ruth  Erbricb 

(of  the  School  of  Expression) 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  neces- 
sary occupation,  Alfred  Cormier 
Rogers,  a  page-boy,  Gerald  Paice 
Manson,  a  butler,  Aldo  Marchisio 
Proceeds  will  be  used  for  the 
Howe  Memorial  Club  and  the  Per-! 
kins  Athletic  Association. 


Acknowledgment 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:    , 

The  blind  student  at  Tufts  College 
wishes  me  to  thank  most  gratefully  all 
who  have  contributed  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  finish  out  his  sophomore 
year.  He  can  now  do  so.  He  wishes  me 
to  make  the  following  acknowledgments 
for  him: 

From    "a    friend"    |   10.00 

.    From    "a   friend" 10.00 

From    "a   friend" 5.00 

From    "a  friend"    5.00 

Previously  acknowledged ..72.00 


Total     $102.00 

.    Added  to  this  was  the  gift  of  $50  from 
another  friend  outside — making  the   nec- 
essary total  of  $152.      Ruth  S.  Taylor 
Hingham  Center,  Mass. 
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NEW  BUILDING  FOR 
BLINDWORKMEN 

Perkins  Department  on  E, 
"4tH  St,,  South  Boston 


The  Perkins  Works  Department  for 
the  Blind,  for  many  years  located  in  a 
wooden  structure  on  East  4th  st,  South 
Boston,  has  now  been  moved  into  the 
handsome  new  building  which  sets 
back  in  the  rear  of  the  East  4th  st 
structures.  The  new  building  is  mod- 
ern in  every  design  and  is  made  of 
cement  and  steel  and  absolutely  fire- 
proof. The  new  structure  overshadows 
the  old  wooden  building  which  housed' 
the  working  blind  men  since  1850.  This 
old  historic  place  where  Dr  Samuel  G. 
Howe  began  his  work  as  director  of 
the  Perkina  Institution,  will  soon  be 
under  the  hands  of  workmen  who  will 
tear  down  the  old  building. 

In  the  new  building,  there  are  facil- 
ities  of   all    kinds   for    efficient    work. 
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Blind  Players  in  Drama 


\MISS  HAZEL  ALLEN  of  the 
faculty  as  Martha  Smith  and 
Paul  Giiiliana,  blind  student,  as 
the  Vicar  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Players'  presentation  yes- 
terday at  Watertown  of  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy's  "The  Servant 
in  the  House."  The  proceeds 
are  for  the  Howe  Beneficiary 
Fund  and  the  Perkins  Athletic 
Association.  All  male  parts 
were  taken  by  members  of  the 
institution,  most  of  them  totally 
blind. 


Mattresses  are  made  or  renovated,  old 
cane  chairs  renewed,  and'  tennis 
racquets  restrung.  In  large  rooms  ap- 
paratus is  located  for  the  education 
and  recreation  of  blind  adults.  There 
are  embossed  checkerboards,  dominoes, , 
playing  cards,  arithmetic  and  writing 
slates  and  braillewriters.  All  these 
articles  are  made  in  large  quantities 
at  the  hew  building  and  will  be  sent 
all  over  the  country  for  use  by  blind 
men. 

Francis  Ierardl,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Braille  Press,  is  in  charge  of 
the  press  work  in  the  new  building, 
and  two  weekly  periodicals,  the 
"Weekly  News'"  t%.nd  "Our  Special, 
for  finger  readers,  are  issued,  keeping 
blind  persons  in  touch  with  all  the 
important  news  "of  the  country. 

The  training  of  blind  men  for  their 
work  in  the  various  departments  is 
most  thorough.  Each  worker  serves 
through  as  an  apprentice  at  the  shop 
before  he  goes  on  the  payroll. 

Prank  C.  Bryan,  manager  of  the 
works  department,  pointed  out  that 
blind  persons  are  able  to  fill  a  mat- 
tress properly  because  all  hand-made 
mattresses,  whether  the  workmen  can 
see  or  not,  are  filled  by  feeling,  so  that 
the  blind  workmen  with  their  highly, 
developed  sense  of  touch  are  particu- 
larly fitted  for  this  work.  Mattresses 
are  sent  in  from  many  hotels,  hospitals 
and  private  homes.  These  are  reno- 
vated in  a  special  department. 

Large  machines  which  comb  the  hair 


for  sorting  the  material  that  may  be 
used  again.  A  sterilizing  vat  mainly 
for  renovating  pillows  is  also  in  use. 

Mr  Bryan  points  out  that  the  public 
will  be  doing  a  great  thing  for  the 
blind  by  patronizing  the  shop.  He 
states  that  besides  helping  these  men 
to  earn  a  livelihood  the  patrons-  will 
themselves  be  convinced  that  blind  men 
are  capable  of  executing  their  work 
in  every  way  just  as  well  as  those  who 
can  see. 
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The  Perkins  Players  presented 
at  two  performances  last  week 
"The  Servant  In  The  House"  by 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy.  Dwight 
Hall  was  filled  at  both  entertain- 
ments with  an  appreciative  au- 
dience. The  youthful  players  lived 
up  to  their  previous  standards  and 
gave  a  production  to  be  proud  of. 
A  substantial  sum  was  raised  for 
the  Howe  Memorial  Fund  and  the 
Perkins  Athletic  Association. 
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Madeliene  Delight  Brooks,  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  singers  of  Boston,  possesses  a  mezzo  contralto  voice  of 
an  unusually  sympathetic  and  appealing  quality,  while  her 
excellent  diction  and  charming  personality  have  won  for  her 
many  admiring  friends  among  discriminating  music  lovers. 

Miss  Brooks  received  most  of  her  training  from  Mabel  A. 
Starbird  of  Boston,  although  she  spent  a  season  under  the 
guidance  of  Lucy  Marsh  of  Providence.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  pianoforte  department  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  1929,  thus  rounding  out  her  previous 
years  of  thorough  musical  preparation.  In  1929  Miss  Brooks 
was  declared  the  winner  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Vocal 
Contest  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs.  She  has  been  the  contralto  soloist  at  the  Water- 
town  Baptist  Church  for  several  years,  and  her  radio  programs 
have  thrilled  many  listeners.  She  has  been  successful  in  club 
work,  both  because  of  her  delightful  singing,  and  her  unique 
demonstrative  talks  on  the  normalcy  of  non-sighted  people. 

Among  recent  engagements,  Miss  Brooks  has  appeared 
before  the  Acton  Woman's  Club ;  the  Cantabrigia  Club  of 
Cambridge ;  the  Norumbega  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Newton- 
ville ;  the  Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Blind ;  and 
the  March  luncheon  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  in  Boston. 

Press  Notices 

..."  a  contralto  voice  of  sheer  loveliness  in  purity  of  tone, 
clarity  and  control  "  "  she  sang  with  rare  daintiness  and  feel- 
ing." Worcester  Qazette 

.  .  .  "she  displayed  a  carefully  schooled  voice"  "her  attacks 
were  made  with  fine  precision  and  her  breath  control  excel- 
lent "  "  her  songs  were  rendered  with  sweetness  and  accuracy 
as  well  as  a  restrained  emotion."  Worcester  Telegram 
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Developments  of  the  last  month  or 
so  show  that  the  Perkins  Scouts, 
Troop  Five,  will  reregister  next 
month  almost  entirely  Second  Class. 
This  shows  remarkable  progress  for 
these  Scouts.  Scoutmaster  Thornton 
and  the  boy  leaders  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. 
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Andrew  Lindsay  Kilmer,  48  Mag- 
nolia St.,  Dorchester,  and  Hazel  Allen, 
175  North  Beacon  St. 
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UNA  FABBRIGA  PER  I 

GIEGHI  A  SO.  BOSTON 


La  piii  strana  fabbrica  dell  aNew 
England  e  sorta  a  South  Boston  e 
propriamente  al  549  Fourth  st. 

Costruita  in  moderna  foggia  di 
icemento,  s'eleva  per  cinque  piani  ed 
e  interamente  ded'icata  alia  manifat 
tui'a  di  generi  e  articoU,  che  i  ciechi 
possono  compiere  con  la  stessa  per- 
fezione  di  coloro,  che  vedono.  II  nuo 
vo  stabilimento  e  sorto  per  iniziativa 
de'la  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Ivi  si  manifatturano  materassi,  cu 
scini,  sedle  a  bastoncino,  tennis  rac- 
quets e  simili. 

I  ciechi  si  rnuovono,  lavorano  ed 
agiscono  cosi  naturalmente  da  non 
sembrare  affl'itti  da  cecita.  Scojpoj 
della  fabbrica  e  quello  di  dar  un'op 
portunita  ai  disgraziati  per  contribui 
re  al  proprio  mantenimento. 


The  Perkins  works  department  for 
blind  adults,  started  in  South  Boston 
in  1840  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the 
first  director  of  Perkins  Institution, 
has  been  moved  into  a  large  modern 
building  made  almost  entirely  of  ce- 
ment and  steel  so  that  it  is  really  fire- 
proof. It  overshadows  the  old  wood- 
en structure  beside  it  which  since 
1850  has  housed  this  department;  and 
which  already  the  hammers  and  tongs 
of  workmen  have  commenced  to  tear 
down. 

In  the  new  building  there  are  facili- 
ties of  all  kinds  for  efficient  work 
Mattresses  are  made  or  renovated 
old  cane  chair  seats  renewed,  and  ten- 
nis racquets  restrung.  Here  in  large 
rooms  embossed  apparatus— checker- 
boards, dominoes,  playing  cards 
arithmetic  and  writing  slates  and 
braillewriters— are  made  in  quantities 
and  are  sent  all  over  the  country;  and 
the  presses  of  the  National  Braille 
Press,  directed  by  Mr.  Francis  Ierardi 
turn  out  "The  Weekly  News"  and 
Our  Special,"  two  periodicals  for  fln- 


gftr  readers  which  are  widely  and  eag- 
erly sought. 

Each  worker  serves  as  an  appren- 
tice at  the  shop  until  thoroughly 
trained,  when  he  goes  on  the  payroll. 

Frank  C.  Bryan,  manager  of  the 
works  department,  pointed  out  that 
blind  persons  are  able  to  fill  a  mat- 
tress properly  because  all  handmade 
mattresses  whether  the  workman  can 
see  or  not  are  filled  by  feeling;  so  the 
blind  workmen  with  their  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  touch,  are  particu- 
larly fitted  for  this  work.  Mattresses 
are  sent  in  from  hotels,  hospitals  and 
private  homes.  There  are  large  ma- 
chines which  comb  the  hair,  sorting 
out  the  material  which  can  be  used 
again,  and  a  sterilizing  vat  mainly  for 
renovating  feather  pillows. 

People  are  urged  to  patronize  this 
shop;  for,  aeide  from  helping  these 
men  to  earn  a  livelihood,  the  patrons 
will  themselves  be  convinced  that 
blind  men  are  capable  of  executing 
their  work  as  well  as  those  who  can 
see. 
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Opening  of  New  Boston  Workshop 
Marks  Progress  in  Blind  Training 

Factory  Building  Widens  Scope  of  Sightless  Through 

Employment  in  Varied  Lines — Many 

Achievements  Revieived 


The  opening  of  a  new  workshop 
where  adult  blind  will  be  given  a 
better  economic  chance,  through  em- 
ployment as  mattress  makers,  cane- 
chair  weavers  and  in  other  occupa- 
tions within  the  scope  of  their  abili- 
ties, is  one  of  the  practical  ways 
chosen  by  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  to  celebrate  the  second  cen- 
tury of  its  activities. 

The  new  factory,  located  in  South 
Boston,  is  a  five-story  industrial 
building  of  reinforced  concrete  fire- 
proof construction.  It  was  especially 
designed  by  James  Purdon,  Boston 
architect,  to  meet  the  special  de- 
mands oi  those  handicapped  by  loss 
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of  sight,  and  marks  fresh  progress  In 
the  effort  to  make  it  possible  for 
these  people  to  become  self-support- 
ing. 

In  one  department  numbers  of  the 
factory  force  are  already  engaged  in 
the  several  operations  Incident  to 
mattress  building,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  they  work  only  with  the 
very  best  materials.  Here  women  sit 
at  power  sewing  machines  and  with 
never  a  slip,  fashion  the  covers.  These 
are  sent  along  to  another  section 
where,  from  bins  of  horse-hair,  they 
are  filled  to  just  the  right  springiness 
— each  according  to  specifications  cut 
on  the  edge  of  cards  that  accompany 
the  job.  Then  they  are  passed  to  the 
sewing  room  where  the  final  stitching 
and  binding  and  tying  are  completed 
on  steel  tables. 

All  this  work  is  done  by  men  and 
women  who,  though  physically  sight- 
less, have  acquired  a  remarkable  effi- 
ciency in  their  work.  In  antoher  de- 
partment blind  experts  sit  at  ma- 
chines, operating  the  six  keys  which 
furnish  the  combinations  of  Braille 
characters,  and  as  they  work,  deep 
strips  of  smooth  copper  become 
peppered  with  the  little  mounds  which 
open  new  worlds  of  interest  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  sightless.  There  is 
also  a  printing  department  in  the 
factory,  and  roqms  where  chairs  are 
re-caned  and  tennis  racquets  re- 
strung. 

The  activities  of  the  factory  are 
generally  managed  so  that  "both  ends 
meet"  financially,  according  to  Frank 
C.  Bryan,  manager  of  the  workshop. 


The  amount  paid  last  year  to  the  21 
blind  adults  working  at  the  shop  was 
$13,959,  and  more  mattress  work  is 
being  sought  this  year  to  extend  the 
opportunities  of  the  workers. 

In  referring  to  the  achievements  of 
the  past  100  years,  Edward  E.  Allen,  for 
22  years  director  of  the  work  of  the 
institution,  calls  especial  attention  to 
the  school  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  where 
there  are  about  280  pupils  who,  be- 
cause of  impairment  of  vision,  would 
be  unable  to  progress  in  the  ordinary 
public  schools.  The  course  begins,  says 
Mr.  Allen,  with  kindergarten  and 
ends  with  the  high  school,  requiring 
usually  about  12  years  and  embracing 
also  physical,  manual,  domestic,  and 
musical  training. 

Several  graduates  are  now  going 
daily  from  Watertown  to  college  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  The  students  receive  voca- 
tional guidance  while  at  school  and 
afterward,  and  when  the  times  are 
favorable  placement  in  industry— 
both  from  an  agent  of  the  State  Di- 
vision of  the  Blind.  They  follow  all 
sorts  of  callings — for  example:  hand 
assembling  in  factories  and  ware- 
houses; ticketing,  wrapping,  inspect- 
ing, selling,  office  typewriting,  mak- 
ing household  supplies,  serving  as 
mothers'  helpers,  poultry  keeping,  lec- 
turing, writing,  entertaining,  investi- 
gating social  conditions,  teaching 
adult  blind,  operating  telephone  ex- 
changes, teaching  school,  teaching 
music,  church  organ  playing,  singing, 
playing  for  dancing,  composing  music, 
piano  tuning,  law  and  preaching. 


.Psychological  Effects  of  Blindness  indicated  by  some  Types 
of  Speech  Disorders,  Sina  V.  Fladeland,  .Perkins 
Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
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Miss  Louise  Seymour  gave  a  de- 
lightful piano  recital  at  Dwight 
Hall  last  week  Thursday  evening. 
She  was  assisted  by  her  teacher, 
Mr.  Gebhard.  Among  other  selec- 
tions Miss  Seymour  played  "Voices 
of  the  Valley"  by  Mr.  Gebhard. 
A  piano  concert  was  played  on 
two  pianos  by  Miss  Seymour  and 
Mr.  Gebhard. 

The  boys  of  the  lower  school 
were  entertained  Saturday  after- 
noon by  the  Boston  ladies'  com-j 
mittee. 

Perkins  closed  on  Thursday  fori 
their  spring  vacation  and  will  re- 
open after  Easter. 

A  STRANGE  FACTORY 

The  strangest  factory  in  New 
England,  a  factory  in  which  blind 
persons  do  the  work  of  the  sighted,  j 
with  modern  machinery  and  mod- 
ern methods,  has  been  opened  this 
week  in  South  Boston,  a|t  549 
East  Fourth  Street,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Of  moaern  concrete  construc- 
tion, five  stories  high,  the  factory 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  by 
newest  methods  of  things  blind 
people  can  make  in  competition 
with  those  who  have  their  sight — 
mattresses,  cane  chairs,  tennis 
racquets,   pillows   and   the   like. 

It  marks  a  new  and  forward 
step  in  making  it  possible  for 
blind  persons  to  support  them- 
selves. It  furnishes  them  with 
the  finest  materials  for  their  work 
and  the  healthiest  and  safest  con- 
ditions. 

The  factory  was  built  on  a  plot 
of  land  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  old  wooden  building  which 
the  Perkins  Institution  formerly 
used  for  its  workshop  and  which 
has  proved  inadequate. 

With  the  exception  of  one  for 
freight,  elevators  must  necessarily 
be  taboo,  as  the  sightless  workers 
find  it  much  easier  to  walk  up- 
stairs than  to  attempt  to  operate 
the  automatic  lifts  that  might 
have  been  installed.  Stairways, 
once  they  know  them,  are  easy, 
they  say,  but  elevators  are  not. 

The  old  Perkins  workshop  and 
the  new  factory,  illustrate  the, 
abilities  of  blind  persons  to  work 
for  themselves,  and  also  dispels 
many  of  the  illusions  about  what 
they  can  enjoy.  For  instance, 
there  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man 
with  his  eyes  shut  can  not  see 
smoke  and,  therefore,  cannot  en- 
joy smoking.  This  is  definitely1 
denied  by  some  of  the  factory 
workers,  who  are  only  allowed  to 
smoke  while  off  duty,  but  who 
state  that  they  highly  enjoy  the 
privilege  when  they  can. 

The  Perkins  Institution  indus- 
trial activities  in  South  Boston 
are  generally  managed  so  that 
both  ends  meet  financially.  More: 
mattress  work  is  sought,  particu- 
larly for  the  winter  months.  The1 
amount  paid  last  year  to  the  21 
blind  adults  working  at  the  shop, 
only  18  of  whom  were  employed 
there  continuously,  was  $13,959; 
this  agency  is  filling  a  double  pur- 


pose— employment  of  handicapped 
men  and  women  and  their  contri- 
bution in  handiwork  which  the 
public  needs.  The  normal  profit 
on  the  mattresses  and  pillows  has 
carried  not  only  the  chair-reseat- 
ing work  but  the  general  expenses 
of  the  business  itself.  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Bryan  is  manager  of  the  work- 
shop for  adults. 


3»s,T»n.  NSass.,  Hca»l<L 
WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

To  have  been  born  blind  or  to  have  become 
blind  formerly  qualified  a  man  or  woman  for  the 
reputation  of  being  "down  and  out."  In  these 
days,  the  sightless  may  be  found  in  scores  of  oc- 
cupations from  which  they  .were  once  excluded 
almost  by  common  consent,  and  so  well  adapted 
seem  these  toilers  to  the  work  of  the  world  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them 
and  those  who  enjoy  normal  vision.  What  the 
blind  can  do  to  help  themselves  and  the  com-i 
munity  was  recently  summed  up  in  a  statement: 
which  shows  that  they  are  engaged  in  all  sortsj 
of  activities,  from  service  in  factories  and  ware-i 
houses  to  teaching  in  schools,  from  duties  asi 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  to  the  playing  of 
organ  and  other  music,  from  practice  in  osteop- 
athy and  the  law  to  authorship  and  preaching. 

How  did  it  all  come  about?  This  tercentenary 
year  is  an  appropriate  time  in  which  to  point 
out  that  1930  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  of  a  notable  institution  founded  in  this 
city.  It  was  in  1829  that  the  General  Court, 
following  three  years  of  missionary  effort  for  thei 
sightless  carried  on  by  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  passed' 
an  act  incorporating  the  "New  England  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  for  the  Purpose  of  Educating  Blind 
Persons."  In  1830,  under  the  charter  thus 
granted,  the  directors  launched  their  enterprise, 
secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  as< 
head  of  the  new  institution,  and  were  enabled! 
to  utilize  the  investigations  he  carried  on  in 
Europe  regarding  ventures  there  of  the  like! 
kind.  And  as  it  was  through  the  benefactions  of 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  merchant  and  phi- 
lanthropist, that  the  needed  support  was  inj 
large  measure  supplied,  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion was  changed  in  1839  to  that  of  the  Perkins 
Institution. 

Among  the  Perkins  gifts,  supplementing 
many  donations  from  churches,  organizations  i 
and  private  individuals  was  first  his  home  on 
Pearl  street,  then  the  "Mount  Washington, 
House"  in  South  Boston,  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  meanwhile  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  by  making  an  an-i 
nual  allowance  for  the  school  which  grew  from 
$6000  in  1833  to  $30,000  in  later  years.  Further 
donations  of  sums  great  and  small  enriched  the 
endowment  until  today.  In  its  modern  plant  at 
Watertown,  *  the  Perkins  Institution  is  success- 
fully carrying  on  its  work  at  the  beginning  of 
its  second  century  of  existence.  There  are  about 
280  pupils  in  attendance  who,  because  of  eye 
impairment,  would  be  unable  to  progress  in  the 
ordinary  public  schools,  yet  they  are  receiving 
vocational  guidance  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
with  a  view  to  their  placement  in  industry;  sev-.1 
eral  of  the  graduates  go  daily  from  Watertown 
to  college  and  to  the  New  England  Conservatory' 
of  Music. 

Achievements  in  plenty  have  gone  on  record 
since  the  Institution  came  into  being,  such  as 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  for  the  production  of 
embossed  books  in  the  interest  of  the  blind,  a 
free  circulating  library  utilizable  by  them,  a 
special  reference  library  of  "blindiana,"  co-oper- 
ation with  Harvard's  graduate  school  of  educa- 
tion, a  kindergarten  and  an  experimental  school.: 


And  in  view  of  all  this  work  to  aid  the  sight- 
less to  opportunities  of  self-advancement  and  a 
place  in  the  sun,  carried  on  for  a  full  hundred 
years,  and  with  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  at  its  head 
for  at  least  twenty-two  of  them,  it  may  rightly 
be  said  in  this  tercentenary  year  that  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  School  for  the  Blind  is  one 
of  which  Massachusetts  should  be  proud. 
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Miss  Hazel  Maude  Allen  of  175 
North  Beacon  St.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  J.  Lloyd  of  4S  Endicott  St., 
Salem  was  united  in  marriage  on  Sat- 
urday, April  12,  at  Dorchester  by  Rev. 
R.  Eliot  Marshall  to  Andrew  Lindsay 
Kilmer,  son  of  Mrs.  Helen  Kilmer  of 
Southampton,  Ontario. 

Phillips  Congregational~Cliurcn  has 
observed  the  75th  anniversary  of  its 
history  with  a  series  of  notable  meet- 
ings. Beginning  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, April  17,  a  total  of  nine  sepa- 
rate meetings  were  held,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  attended  by  immense  audi- 
ences. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  poem  composed  and 
read  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham  of 
Perkins  Institution— a  resume  of 
events.  Miss  Burnham's  poems  have 
much  of  beauty  and  wit  always. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Sail  Tomorrow 

Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  will  sail  on 
the  Carmania  from  New  Tork  on  Friday 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Allen.  They  wili 
meet  their  daughter,  Mrs..  Charles  H. 
Malan,  whose  nus-jand  recently  died  in 
India,  and  her  young,  son,  David.  The 
family  will  spend  six  weeks  in  England 
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A  group  of  girls  from  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  visit- 
ed the  Children's  Museum  of  Bos- 
ton this  week  for  a  lecture  lesson 
on  birds.  It  is  a  rare  treat  to  the 
visitor  to  see  the  enthusiasm  and 
intelligence  which  lights  up  this 
group.  A  visit  to  the  museum  and 
an  illustrated  lecture  lesson  the 
illustration  being  objects  which 
the  children  can  most  easily  "see" 
with  their  fingers,  is  part  of  the 
regular  program  of  ,  the  Institu- 
tion. 
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WiH  Entertain  Blind  Children 

On  Saturday  at  2.30  P.  M.,  an  enter- 
tainment, under  the  auspices-'of  the  Bos- 
ton Committee  for  the  Blind  (Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Tishler,  chairman)  will  be  giveiTr 
The  program  has  been  prepared  for  the 
girls  of  the  lower  grades  0f  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 
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MISS  HALL  HONORED 

Friends  of  Miss  Hall  a  New 
Milford  young  woman  who  is  total 
ly  blind  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Miss  Hall  is  to  assist  in  the 
opening  of  the  week  for  the  Blind 
which  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  is  to  hold  in 
Danbury  May  4  to  10.  Miss  Hall 
who  is  now  a  teacher  and  assists 
in  the  library  at  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Hartford, 
will  speak  at  Concordia  Hall  in 
Danbury  Sunday  afternoon  May 
4  at  4  o'clock  on  "A  Blind  Girl  at 
College."  About  forty  children 
from  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind  will  sing  at  this  service 
and  the  blind  chaplain-  of  the 
State  Senate,  Rev.  E.  P.  Ayer  of 
Branford  will  also  speak.  No  ad- 
mission will  be  charged  and  the 
public  is  invited  to  attend. 

Miss  Hall  was  graduated  from 
Connecticut  College  for  Women  at 
New  London  several  years  since. 
Subsequently  she  took  a  two 
year's  course  at  the  church  Train- 
ing school  for  Deaconesses  at  Phil 
adelphia.  While  at  college  Mies 
Hall  won  several  prizes  and  me- 
dals in  Biblical  literature.  While 
she  was  a  student  at  Connecticut 
College,  Miss  Hall  conducted  each 
summer  for  the  onnecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
a  booth  for  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Mind  at  the  State 
Park  at  Hammonasset  Beach. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
of  Perkins  Institution  sail  tonight, 
Friday,  from  New  York  on  the 
S.  S.  Carmania  for  England  where 
they  will  meet  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Mallon  and  her  son  from  In- 
dia. Mrs.  Mallon  recently  lost  her 
husband  and  expects  to  make  her 
future  home  in  England.  Miss 
Carol  Allen,  whtj  has  been  visiting 
her  sister  for  several  months,  is 
still  in  India. 

Last  Saturday  the  Boston  com- 
mittee of  ladies  entertained  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  girls  in 
the  lower  school  gymnasium. 

The  Institution  from  time  to 
time  entertains  a  group  of  guests 
from  schools  and  hospitals  and  of- 
ten one  or  more  of  the  group  re- 
turns to  spend  a  day  or  so  at  the 
school  to  study  the  methods  used. 
Tuesday  a  teacher  from  Calcutta. 
India,  who  is  visiting  an  uncle  in 
Boston,  visited  the  school;  she  was 
dressed  in  the  native  costume  and 
was  accompanied  by  an  American 
friend.  A  Russian  guest  was  en- 
tertained for  a  few  days  this  week 
who  wished  to  study  the  school 
methods. 

The  annual  concert  this  year 
will  be  held  in  Jordan  Hall  in- 
stead of  at  the  school  the  date  of 
which  is  May  10. 
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Perkins  Institution  Choir 

to  Give  Concert  Saturday 

The  choir  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  assisted  by  the  Vannlni  Symphony 
Ensemble  and  soloists  are  to  give 
cert    In    Jordan    Hall,    next    Saturday    at 
3.30  P.  M.     Tickets  are  free  to  thosi 
send  a  self-addressed,   stamped   envelope 
to   the   school    in   Watertown.      The   pro- 
gram Is  as  follows:     "Harrying  Chorus." 
Edgar   Stillman    Kelley,    taken    from    the 
Plymouth     Tercentenary     Pageant,      the 
composer  heing   a   descendant   of    I 
nor   William    Bradford.      "The   Pilgrims" 
(words  by  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans),   George 
W.   Chadwlck,   one  of   the  earlier  works 
of      Boston's      distinguished      composer. 
"Feast  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  Richard  Y\ ".'fi- 
ner: this  excerpt  from  "Parsifal"   is  espe- 
cially arranged  for  mixed  voices,  the  or- 
chestral score  having  been   prepared   by 
the  late  William   Gericke.  for  many  years 
conductor   of   the   Boston    Symphony   Or- 
chestra.    Violin  solos,  Miss  Edith  Milner, 
a  pupil   of  this  school   and  of  the   New 
England   Conservatory    of    Music.      "The 
Death   of   Minnehaha."   S.   Coleridge-Tay- 
lor; number  two  In  that  famous  trilogy 
of  cantatas  set  to  words  from  "The  Song 
of   Hiawatha,"   by   Longfellow. 

Notables  to  Open 

New  Perkins  Building 

Miss  Maria  Purdon,  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam,  of  Dedham,  are 
in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  dedica. 
tion  on  Thursday,  May  22,  of  the  new 
industrial  building  which  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Frank  G. 
Allen  will  be  the  guests  of  honor. 

The  formal  exercises  will  begin  at  3.30 
o'clock  on  May  22  and,  there  will  be  open- 
house  during  the  entire  day.  At  this  time 
the  public  is  Invited  to  visit  this  unique 
factory,  which  contains  recreation  rooms 
and  improved  working  departments. 

Those  who  will  assist  in  the  dedication 
exercises  are  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Wil- 
liam L.  Richardson.  Albert  Thorndike.  TCd- 
ward  E.  Allen.  William  Endloott,  Paul  E. 
Fitzpatriek,  G.  Peabody  Gardner.  Jr.. 
Robert  H  Hallowell,  James  A.  Lowell. 
Rev.  George  P.  O'Conor,  William  L.  Rich, 
ardson.  M.  D..  Levevett  Saltonstall,  Henry 
T-lornblower  and  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sherrill, 
D.D.  A  group  of  Junior  League  girls  will 
also  give  their  services. 
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>ERKINS  INSTITUTION 
CONCERT  NEXT  SWOT  DAY 

The  choir  of  the  PefKGTs  Institution, 
ompnsing  100  mixed  voices,  assisted 
iy  The  Vannini  Symphony  Ensemble 
uiA  soloists,  will  give  a  concert  at 
iofean  Hall  next  Saturday  afternoon 
it  3:30. 

Violin  solos  will  be  played  by  Miss 
idith  Milner,  a  pupil  of  this  school 
ind  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Sf  Music. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are  free  and 
may  be  secured  by  sending  a  request 
with  self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
to  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  Schpol  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown. 
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Weak  For  Blii 
f ternoon  Meetin 
Attended  By  Hundreds 

.New  Milford  Girl  Tells  Of  Experiences  At  Co!!ege=Rev.  L  P= 
Ayer,  Blind  Chaplain  Of  Connecticut  Senate,  Also 
Speaker— Mayor  Anthony  Sunderland  Of  Danbury  Pre= 
sides  At  Well-Attended  Meeting  Opening  "Week  For 


Blind," 

Do  blind  girls  have  hobbies  sim- 
ilar to  girls  who  have  their  sight? 
How  can  blind  girls *  study  their 
lessons  in  college  without  the  aid 
of  script?  How  do  blind  girls  get 
along  in  colleges,  meant  for  those 
who  have,  their   sight? 

Questions  similar,  to  the  above 
■were  readily  answered  yesterday 
afternoon,  by 'smiling  Jane  Hall  of 
New'  Milford  in  givinlpa: 'short  talk 
as  the  opening  program  of  "The 
Week  for  the  Blind",  in  Concordia 
Hall, .'..  before  a  capacity  sized 
crowd,  Miss  Hall  accompanied  35 
sightless  boys  and  girls  here  from 
the  Connecticut  School  for  tie 
Blind,  at  Hartford,  to  appear  In-  a 
program  which  opened  the  Week 
for  Blind  in  Danbury. 

In.  explaining  her  college  life,  at 
tho  Connecticut  College  for  Wom- 
en, at  New  London,  Miss  Hall  told 
of  her  hardships  in  attempting  to; 
fill  the  required  athletic  reauive- 
ments  of  her  course. 

"Baseball,  basketball  and  gym- 
nastics were  hard  for  me  to  mast- 
er'' she  said,  "but  the  professors 
permitted  me  to  take  my  hours  of 
athletics  by;  hiking.  Even  'that 
waB  difficult  to  me  because  I  could 
not  learn  my  way  about  the  col- 
leges and  buildings  until  the 
Sophomore   year."  '  , 

"The  professor's,  %  think,  some- 
times, tied  to  play,  tricks  on,;  me, 
one  professor  would,  move  his'^car 
often.  •'  One  time  I  bumped 'intov  the 
professor's  car  because  it  .was 
moved.  When  I  told  him  about 
it,  he  laughed  and. asked  if  I  ,-was1 
hurt.  I  told  him  I  was  not,  and  he 
promised  to  keep  his  car  at , the 
same  place  all  the  time.      .       ,  \  ■■ 

I  did  not  learn  to  roller  sfeate^ 
but  hope  to  be  able  to  roller  skate 
sometime." 

The  difficulties  of  the  blind  girl 
ia  college  were  listed  in  the 
groups,, ,  academic  and  social.  ';  Qt 
the  academic,  .Miss  Hall  said  .the 
hardest'  was  to  get  some  one:.,  to 
read  the  lessons  to  her.,  When  the 
registrar  was  told  of  the  difficulty 
he  asked  the  students  and  as  many 
volunteered  that  many  were  turned 
away  and  only  two  or  three  wfere, 
retained.  •     • 

The  taking  of  notes  was  another 
thing  which  Miss  Hall  found  hard 
to  master,  but .  she  finally  discov- 
ered a  shorthand  system  of  her 
own    which    she    used    in.   taking 


.notes"  from  .the    professor's 
speeches.. 

In  studying  Science,  Miss  Hall, 
explained  that  she  could  not  look 
through  microscopes  as  the  othe,r 
students  did  and  therefore  she  had, 
to  take  Physics.,  She  said  "I  heard 
things  that  the  others,  could  not 
hear,  perhaps  things  not  there  at 
all.  But  the  professors  were  so 
pleasant  to  me,  always  devising 
means  to  help  me  hear  the  tJjiags 
that  they  were  teaching." 

The  social  hardships  wers  Be»fe> 
ably  the  hardest.  ,  By  playing  the 
piano,  a  little  and  Singing  I  had 
things  to  help  me.  I  wished  I  had 
learned  to  play  bridge,  for  alnfost 
all  college  girls  play  bridge.  I 
could  never  seem  to  get  used  to1 
go  about  with  other  girls  helping 
me,  but  I  had  plenty  of  help,  even 
when  not  needed.  "I  discovered 
that  when  you  try  to  do  too  dif- 
ficult things  you  often  make  mis- 
takes which  you  would  not  have 
made  if  you  allow  others  to  helD 
yon." 

At  first  the  matron  of  the  houge 
refused  to  allow  me  to  use  the  gas1 
stove,  probably  figuring  that  I 
would  get  burned,  but  later  when 
I  did  not  get  burned,  she  permit- 
ted me  to  use  the  stove. 

Chaplain  Edward  P.  Ayer  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Senate  was  the 
other  speaker.  The  grey-haired: 
mm  leaning  on  a  cane  told  of  his 
experiences  on  the  farm,  as  a 
preacher,  and  in  his  work  in  aid- 
ing the  blind.  He  explained  that 
"W©  all  want  to  find  our  place, 
because  we  all  have  a  niche  and 
are  trying  to  find  a  place  to  .man- 
age it."  He  illustrated  his  talk 
with  various  anecdotes. 

He  said  that  if  he  did -not  do 
the  things  that  he  is  now,  hel 
wishes  to  go  back  to  the  farm. 

A  varied  program  of  vocal  and1 
instrumental  music,  exercises,  read- 
ings and  short  talks  all  by  blind 
people  also  was  given.  Mayor  An- 
thony Sunderland  presided.  Friends 
of  the  iblind  who  came  out  of  liking 
and  respect  for  the  cause  went 
away  surprised  and  heartened  by 
the  message  of  the  afternoon. 
There  was  no  note  of  sadness  in 
the  exercises  but  rather  hearty  and 
happy  expression  of '  the  possibili- 
ties that  are  now  open  to  blind 
people. 

About  35  blind  boys  and  girls  in 
charge   of   Superintendent   Gordon 


Hicks  and  teachers  from  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind  in1 
Hartford,  who  came  by  bus,  lent 
their  co-operation  to  the  success 
of  the  week.  The  program  was, 
largely  musical  starting  with  an 
anthem  "Hark,  Hark  My  Soul."  Af- 
ter the  Invocation  by  the  blind 
chaplain  of  the  state  senate,  Rev. j 
E.  P.  Ayer,  the  chorus  rendered 
"O  Lovely  Night"  and  Helen  Via- 
culis,  a  blind  girl  from  Bridgeport, 
played  a  selection  from  Beethov- 
en's Sonata  No.  2.  A  vocal  solo  by 
Everet  Bailey  of  Hamburg  "The 
Living  God"  followed  and  the 
chorus  '  sung  Rasbach's  "Trees," 
while  Lucy  Gabriel  of  Bridgeport 
recited  'Legend  of  St  Christopher". 
A  vocal  solo  by  Rose  Kovach  of 
fTorrington  "O  Divine  Redeemer" 
[followed.  One  of  the  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  the  afternoon  was  a  talk 
by  Miss  Jane  Hall  of  New  Milford 
on  "A  Blind  Girl  At  College."  Miss 
Hall  is  now  library  assistant  and 
substitute  teacher  at  the  Connecit- 
cut  School  for  the  Blind.  The  chor- 
us .sang  "I  Love  To  Hear  Yon  Sing- 
ling" and  Chaplain  Ayer  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "Aptitudes."  Ev- 
erett Bailey's  piano  solo  "Romance' 
was  heartily  applauded  and  the 
chorus  sang  "The  Twilight  Shad- 
ows Fall".  Seven  children  from  the 
first  grade,  among  whom  was  Flor- 
ence Hawley  of  Ridgefleld,  took 
part  in  an  exercise  "Our  Flag"  and 
the  program  was  closed  by  the 
singing  of  "America"  with  the  au- 
dience standing. 

Speaks  In  Church" 
,  ljunday  evening  .Chaplain   Ayer 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Second  Baptist  church  his  topic  be- 
ing "What  A  Blind  Christian  Sees". 
Jarvis  C.  Worden,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind"  assisted  in  the 
service.  A  program  of  music  and 
talka  was  given  at  the  A  M.  E. 
Zion  Church  in  the  evening  on  the 
Invitation  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Shock- 
ley.      Miss  Corinne  Delesderniers, 
on*  of  the  blind  home  teachers  of 
the  board,  Miss  Agnes  Wall  and 
the  secretary  of  the   State  Board 
were  among  tho»9  who  took  part. 
The    exhibit    at    Concordia  hall 
opened  this  morning  at  10  o'clock 
and  presented  a  fine  aspect.  A  great 
deal  had' been  done  to  make  the  ex- 
hibit attractive  and  suggestive  and 
the  many  visitors  who  called  during 
the  day  were  surprised  at  what  had 
been;  accomplished.  Products  made 
by  the  older  blind  people  in  their 
homes   were  on  display  and  con- 
sisted f  of  a  great  variety  of  arti- 
cles.  The  workmanship  was  good 
and  the  prices  were  moderate.  Vis- 
itors were  told,  that  the  full  price 
that  was  paid  for  an  article  would 
be  given  to  the  blind  person  who 
made-  it. 

The  demonstrations  were  of  an 
unusual  nature. 

William  Kearns  of  Bridgeport, 
although  totally  blind,  was  cob- 
bling shoes.  Those  in  charge  said 
that  he  has  mended  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  shoes  and  people  in  Hart- 
ford who  know  of  his  work  say 
that  he  cannot  be  equaled  as  a 
cobbler.  Mies  Agnes  Wall  of  Hart- 
ford surprised  many  by  her  work 
on  the  typewriter.  She  is  now 
writing  letters  of  invitation  to  Deo- 
ple  in  Bethel  to  attend  the  all  day 
sale  at  the  library  In  that  town  on 
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Thursday.  Mrs.  Catherine  Bren- 
nam  of  New  Haven  was  operating 
&  large  loom  on  which  she  was 
making  rag  rugs.  Richard  Gum- 
mer  of  Hartford  was  engaged  In 
patting  old-fashioned  flag  seating 
into  a  ladder  back  chair.  Mr. 
Gammer  la  an  expert  at  this  and 
earns  good  pay  when  the  work  Is 
ia  season. 

Arthur  Kelsey  of  New  Haven 
was  putting  cane,  Hongkong  grass, 
pith  and  rainbow  cord  seats  Into 
stools  and  children's  chairs.  His 
work  was  especially  attractive. 
What  surprised  visitors  most  was 
to  see  a  totally  blind  woman  oper- 
ating the  sewing  machine.  She 
was  hemming  aprons  with  much 
facility. 

No  admission  Is  charged  at  the 
hall  at  any  time  and  the  enter- 
tainments which  have  been  plan- 
ned by  blind  people  for  every  eve- 
ning at  7:30  o'clock  will  be  espec- 
ially pleasing.  Tonight  Professor 
Vincent  Procaecin!,  the  noted  blind 
musician  from  Bridgeport,  will 
bring  his  instrumental  trio-  Pro- 
fessor Procaccinl  lost  hte  sight  in 
Italy  but  has  won  respect  and  dis- 
tinction by  his  skill  in  the  musical 
field.  Frank  Rourke,  a  blind  vo- 
calist of  New  Haven,  will  sing  bal- 
lads and  some  of  the  popular 
song*.  The  committee  in  charge 
being  Mrs.  Olga  Conner,  Mrs.  Cath- 
leen  C.  Cottrell,  Mrs.  Harold  A. 
Brundage,  Mrs.  James  R.  Case  and 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Hornig. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

TO  OPEN  NEW  BUILDING 

AT  SOUTH  BOSTON 


PERKIN'S  CHOIR  TO  GIVE 

CONCERT  AT  JORDAN  HALL 

The  choir  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  assisted  by  the 
Vannini  Symphony  Ensemble  and 
soloists  are  to  give  a  concert  in 
Jordan  Hall,  Saturday,  May  10,  at 
3:30  p.  m.  Tickets  are  free  to 
those  who  send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to  the  school  in 
Watertown.  The  program  is  as 
follows:  "Harrying  Chorus,"  Ed- 
gar Stillman  Kelley,  taken  from 
the  Plymouth  Tercentenary  Pa- 
geant, the  composer  being  a  des- 
cendant of  Governor  William 
Bradford.  "The  Pilgrims"  (words 
by  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans),  George 
G.  Chadwick,  one  of  the  earlier 
works  of  Boston's  distinguished 
composer.  "Feast  of  the  Holy 
Grail,"  Richard  Wagner;  this  ex- 
cerpt from  "Parsifal"  is  espe- 
cially arranged  for  mixed  voices, 
the  orchestral  score  having  been 
prepared  by  the  late  William 
Gericke,  for  many  years  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Violin  solos,  Miss  Edith  Milner, 
a  pupil  of  this  school  and  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  "The  Death  of  Minne- 
haha." S.  Coleridge-Taylor;  num- 
ber two  in  that  famous  trilogy  of 
contatas  set  to  words  from  "The 
Song  of  Hiawatha,"  by  Longfel- 
low. 


On  May  22  at    3:30   p    ro    Go 
Frank    I).  Allen   Is  to  <  e  the 

new  Industrial  building  In  South 
Boston,  which  is  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Perkins  Institution, 

It  was  designed   b      '  Pui 

don    and    built    by    .Messrs.    D.    D. 
Temple  Co.     It  is  a  five-story,  fire- 
proof       structure      and      contains 
25,000   square   feet  of   floor 
and  houses  not  only  the  pillo 
mattress  making,  hair  and  feather 
renovating",  chair  reseating  and  ap- 
pliance     manufacturing      depart- 
ments but  has  plenty  of  room  for 
future    development    of    other    in- 
dustries.    It  also  holds  the  print- 
ing  and    publishing    plant    of   the 
"Weekly    News"    in    Braille    type. 
Last  Friday  evening  Miss  Ursu- 
la Flannigan,   Miss   Edith   Milmer 
and    Miss    Edna    Lenoue,    former 
pupils   of   the   school,    gave   a   de- 
lightful   piano,    violin    and    vocal 
recital  at  the  Institution. 

Monday  evening  the  Howe 
Reading  Club  was  delightfully  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  Mrs:  Cora 
L.  Gleason,  32  Fifield  st. 

After  the  business  meeting  Miss 
Emily  Poulsson,  a  former  pupil, 
told  how  she  came  to  write  "Chil- 
dren's Finger  Plays"  and  "The 
Child's  World,"  and  also  of  many 
delightful  incidents  In  meeting 
people  who  were  so  helped  and 
pleased  by  her  work. 

Refreshments  were  served  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting. 
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Valuable  "Blindiana"  Now 
Catalogued  at  Perkins  Inst. 

There  has  just  been  printed  for  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Ellis  Company, 
which  is  a  catalogue  of  some  5000  titles 
of  literature  pertaining  to  blindness  and 
the  blind,  which  have  been  added  to  the 
Institution's  priceless  collection  of  "blind- 
iana" since  the  appearance  of  the  last 
similar  publication  in  1916,  that  in  turn 
having  been  a  supplement  to  the  first 
one   printed   in   1907. 

^The  story  of  this  gradual  accumula- 
tion is  an  interesting  one.  Although,  in 
a  desultory  way,  all  printed  matter  on 
the  subject  that  came  to  hand  had  been 
carefully  preserved  and  although  a  pro- 
cession of  scrapbooks,  rich  in  a  recital 
of  past  glories,  recorded  events  since  the 
founding  of  the  school  in  1830,  it  was 
during  Michael  Anagnos'  visit  in  1900 
to  the  great  institution  at  "Vienna,  where 
a  magnificent  library  of  this  kind  had 
been  assembled  by  Dr.  Alexander  MeU, 
that  the  inspiration  was  caught  by  this 
second  director  of  Perkins  Institution, 
successor  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
to  build  up  in  America  a  like  monu- 
mental collection. 

Aided  by  Dr.  Mell,  whose  zeal  matched 
Mr.  Anagnos'  own,  the  latter  set  him- 
self to  gather  works  of  merit,  germane 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  from  countries 
far  and  near,  in  every  language,  ancient 
and  modern.  This  library,  housed  in  a 
special  room  in  modern  fireproof  stacks, 
comprises  several  thousands  of  volumes, 
in  nineteen  languages,  carefully  indexed 
and  made  accessible  to  students  who 
come  from  far  and   near  to  seek  knowl- 


edge   and    Inspiration    from    this    SO 
Here   was   mat'-rlal    for    '  fill    In- 

vestigator, Dr.  Harry  Beat,  In  preparing 
his  great  basic  work.  "Th<;  Blind." 
Here  too  Is  the  foundation  for  the 
course   on    the    I  Blind, 

which  Kdward  E.  Allen,  third  ri:, 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  successor  to 
Mr.  Anagnos,  Is  conducting  for  the  Har- 
vard University  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation, a  •  Igned  for  the  prep- 
aration  of  teachers   In   this   field. 

Many  rare  volumes  grace  the  shelves, 
some  In  original  editions,  others  out  of 
print  or  otherwise  difficult  to  obtain, 
such  as:  Stengellus  J 

strosls,  1647;  Diderot's  Lettre  sur  les 
Aveugles,  1772;  Valentin  Hatiy's  Essai 
sur  l'Educatlon  dee  Aveugles,  1786;  a 
copy  of  the  original  pamphlet.  In  which 
In  1839,  Louis  Braille  himself  announced 
his  "Nouveau  Procede  pour  ^presenter 
par  des  points  La  Forme  meme  des  Let- 
tres."'  An  interesting  group  Is  labeled 
"Blindness  in  Fiction,"  containing  442 
titles,  many  of  the  books  by  blind  au- 
thors. 

Thus  far  only  the  English  works  have 
been  honored  with  a  printed  catalogue, 
but  It  Is  hoped  that  some  future  day 
there  may  be  supplements  listing  book* 
in  foreign  languages,  —  books  which 
meanwhile  are  eagerly  perused  by  stu- 
dents who  rejoice  to  find  here  desired 
data  in   their  mother  tongue. 

Visitors  are  welcome  to  this  valuable 
library,  as  well  as  to  all  other  d'-par'- 
ments  of  Perkins  Institution,  and  the 
catalogue  is  available  to  those  who  hav>» 
any  special  purpose  In  desiring  a  copy. 
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An  audience  which  all  but  filled  Jor- 
dan Hall,  heard  there  yesterday  after- 
noon the  choir  of  the  Perkln3  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  In  the  concert  that 
has  become  an  annual  event  in  that 
auditorium.  As  on  past  occasions,  the 
choir  was  assisted  by  the  Vannlnl  En- 
semble of  ^Symphony  Players.  And,  as 
always,  there  was  reason  to  marvel  at 
the  results  which  Edwin  L.  Gar-j 
the  conductor,  achieves  with  his  sight- 
less singers,  at  the  confidence  which 
they  display,  their  precision  of  attack, 
their  stability  of  tempo. 
I  These  are  the  days  of  Boston's  ter- 
centenary and  Mr.  Gardiner  had  pre- 
pared a  programme  of  singular  appro- 
priateness to  that  anniversary.  There 
was  a  "Harrying  Chorus"  from  Still- 
man  Kelley' s  music  for  the  Plymouth 
pageant  of  1920  (provided  with  an  ef- 
fective orchestral  accompaniment  by 
Edward  Li.  Jenkins,  a  former  pupil  of 
the  Perkins  Institution);  there  -was 
Chadwick's  "The  Pilgrims,"  to  the  fa- 
miliar poem  of  Mrs.  Hemans;  and  there 
was  "The  Death  of  Minnehaha"  '. 
Coleridge-Taylor'3  scenes  from  " 
Song  of  Hiawatha."  Besides  this 
Americana,  the  programme  offered  the 
Grail  scene  from  the  first  act  of  "Pa 
fal,"  a  group  of  violin  solos  that  were 
excellently  played  by  Edith  Milner  and 
excerpts  from  Tchaikovsky"s  ballet, 
"The  Lake  of  Swans."  In  the  music  of 
Coleridge-Taylor,  Edith  Matthews,  so- 
prano, and  Ralph  Tailby,  baritone,  ca- 
pably bore  the  solo  parts. 

Not  all  of  the  music  heard  yesterday 
was  of  equal  interest.  Not  all  of  it  was 
performed  with  equal  effectiveness. 
The  scene  from  "Parsifal,"  at  least, 
too  greatly  taxed  the  chorus,  and  here 
the  orchestra,  so  satisfactory  elsewhere, 
was  numerically  Inadequate  to  the  sit- 
uation. Wagner  may  not  he  done  half- 
way. But  In  the  warmly  Invented,  ex- 
preslve,  essentially  singable  and  play- 
able music  of  Coleridge-Taylor,  the 
chorus  quite  outdid  itself.  But  for  Mr. 
Gardiner  and  his  choir,  Boston  would 
not  hear  such  short  and  pleasing  can- 
tatas as  Bruch's  "Fair  Ellen,"  Deems 
Taylor's  "The  Highwayman,"  and  this 
"Death  of  Minnehaha."  Many  a  more 
pretentious  work  is  tar  less  enjoyable 
to  hear. 
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The  Perkins  Scouts  will  be  the  first 
to  have  their  camp  period,  as  in  thei 
past.  They  plan  to  go  to  Camp  Mas- 
sapoag  the  second  week  in  June.  Mr.! 
Thornton,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Katwick,  the  former  Scoutmaster,  is 
planning  a  "heavy"  week,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  bring  back  several' 
boys  ready  for  First  Class,  which  will 
be  very  fine  work.  And  to  show  that 
he  is  heading  that  way,  he  has  just 
given  us  notice  that  there  will:  be  a 
group  from  Five  at  the  Court  this 
month  for  Merit  Badges,  which  will' 
be  the  first  in  the  history  of  this 
troop. 
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Saturday  afternoon  the  kinder- 
garten girls  gave  a  little  play  in 
their  cottage.  After  the  enter- 
tainment they  presented  their 
guests  with  May  baskets  which 
they  had  made  and  filled  with 
candy.  They  repeated  the  play  on: 
Thursday  evening. 

Wednesday  evening  Miss  An- 
drews of  the  Curry  School  enter- 
tained   the   pupils   with   readings. 

Groups  of  students  from  the 
Quincy  public  schools  and  also  a 
group  from  Harvard  visited  the 
school  this  week. 

PERKINS  CHOIIc 


GIVES  CONCERT 


The  choir  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, led  by  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,! 
entertained  a  large  audience  Sat- 
urday afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall 
with  a  program  selected  from  the' 
classics.  The  singers  were  assisted 
by  Edith  Matthews,  soprano; 
Ralph  Tailby,  baritone;  Edith  Mil- 
ner,  violinist;  and  the  Vannml 
Symphony  Ensemble. 

Former  pupils  and  teachers  as- 
sisting the  choir  were  Miss  Bonnie 
Burnell,  Miss  Sharllie  Chandler, 
Miss  Loretta  Noonan,  Miss  Clara 
Pratt,  Miss  Louise  Seymour,  Miss 
Mabel  Starbird,  Miss  Eleanor1 
Thayer,  Miss  Marion  Wood  worth, 
Francis  Andrews,  John  Hartwell, 
Edward  Jenks  and  Paul  Neal. 


T?ostoH,  M-asS-TtraMseTioT 


rc6utnFy7"aT~very  sick  man   from  swamp 
fever,     in     1830,     the     year    when     Inde- 
pendence   was    secured.      His    work    for, 
Greece     never     ceased.        He      went     to 
Crete   in    1867,   bearing;    supplies   for   the 
Cretans    who    were    then    fighting    the 
Turks,  and  he  is   venerated  almost  as  a 
saint  in  that  country.     He  had  a  strongly 
sentimental  tie  to  Greece  in  the  fact  that 
his  daughter,  Julia  Romano,  was  married  j 
to  Michael  Anagnos,  a  young  Greek  whom; 
Dr.    Howe    had   brought    to   Boston,    and, 
who  afterward  succeeded  him  as  superln-' 
tendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

+>.    +     -r 

Venizelos  is  a  Cretan,  though  a  truej 
and  a  pure  Hellene;  and  Dr.  Howe's  mer- 
ciful errand  to  Crete  must  be  strongly  in 
his  mind,  though  he  was  but  three  years] 
old  when  Howe  came  to  the  island  in 
1S67.  It  Is  true  that  the  barbarous  word 
"Massachusetts"  is  an  honored  one  tn  the 
mouths  of  all  Greeks,  as  the  result  not 
only  of  the  service  of  Howe  but  the 
=  friendly  sentiment  so  often  expressed  by 
Massachusetts  people  for  the  land  of 
Pericles  and  of  Marco  Bozzaris.  (Bozzans, 
-we  all  remember: 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

The  Turk  lay  dreaminff  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  eunpliance  bent 
Should  tremMe  at  his  power.) 
+  +  + 
How  dearly  the  modern  Greeks,  by  the1 
way,  love  the  classic  names!  Eleutherios! 
Venizelos  himself  has  a  son  named  Soph-i 
ocles;  and  one  may  meet  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes  any  day  on  the  streets  of 
Athens.  But  there  is  one  cause  for  re-! 
gret  in  connection  with  our  local  reia-: 
tions  of  the  present  day,  with  the  sons; 
of  Hellas— we  are  not  often  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  thousands  of  them  whom 
we  have  in  our  midst.  Seldom  do  we, 
have  young  Greeks  in  our  personal  cir- 
cles, or  sitting  by  our  firesides.  And  that 
is  no  doubt  our  own  fault  for  they  are 
friendly  and  generous,  and  for  the  most 
part  quickly  learn  the  English  language 
and.  adopt  American  ways.  They  are 
kinder  to  us  than  we  are  to  them. 


Mas/  \1,  l^ao 


May  11,  \Qj3Q. 
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Eleutherios  Venizelos,  premier  of 
Greece,  undoubtedly  has  the  service  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in  mind,  when, 
in  a  letter  thanking  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  gift  of  the  flag  of 
this  State,  he  speaks  in  reply  of  "the  un- 
flinching amity  of  the  people  of  your 
Commonwealth  toward  Greece  and  the 
Greek  people."  The  Greeks  have  never 
forgotten  the  sacrifices  which  Howe  made 
in  the  days  of  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, for  the  Hellenes,  whom  he 
loved.  Born  in  Boston  in  1801,  and  grad- 
uating at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  In 
1824,  Samuel  G.  Howe  immediately  went 
to  Greece  and  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
war  of  independence  then  proceeding.  In 
827  he  came  home  to  Boston  to  obtain 
help  for  the  Greek  people,  who  were 
threatened  with  famine  as  well  as  with 
other  bitter  woes.  Returning  to  Greece 
and  to  manifold  labors  there,  he  left  that 
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EOICATE  FACTORY 
R  BUND  WORKERS 

Gov  Allen  Among  Speakers 
Next  Thursday 

.  The  industrial  building  at  549  Eastj 
4th  st.  South  Boston,  constructed  for, 
the  Perkins>BlSfitutlon  for  the  Blind 
from  pH&Bsby  James  Purdon,  Boston 
architect,  will  be  dedicated  next  Thurs-j 
day  afternoon  at  3:30. 

This  building  is  designed  aa  a  fac- 
tory for  blind  persons  and  is  equipped! 
with  modern  machinery.  It  is  five! 
stories  high,  of  fireproof  structure,  andi 
provides  25,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area.  The  industries  it  will  house  arei 
pillow  and  mattress  making,  hair  andl 
feather  renovating,  chair  reseating  and 
appliance  manufacturing.  It  will  alsol 
accommodate  the  printing  plant  of  the ! 
Weekly  News  in  braille  type,  recrea- 
tion rooms,  shower  baths,  a  kitchenette 
and  a  smoking  room. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Gov 
Allen,  Gen  Francis  Henry  Applaton, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of; 
the  Perkins  Institution,  and  Supt  Jere- 


miah B.  Burke  of  the  Boston  public 
schools. 

Mrs  Homer  Gage  of  Worcester  will 
present  the  new  braille  presses  to  the 
National  Braille  Press,  Inc,  and  Fran- 
cis B.  Ierardi  of  Somerville,  editor  of 
the  Weekly  News,  will  receive  this  gift. 
Gov  and  Mrs  Allen  will  be  the  guests 
of  honor  and  the  Misses  Jeannie  and 
Clara  Dupee,  Anne  Clifford,  Alison 
Towle,  .  Eleanor  Strickland,  Harriet 
White,  Virginia  Taylor  and  Alice  Dal- 
tpn,  and  Mrs  Charles  Collins  will  be 
among  the  servers  at  the  dedication 
exercises. 

■  Miss  Maria  Purdon  of  Milton  and 
Mrs  George  T.  Putnam  of  Dedham  are 
in  charge  of  the  activities  for  the  day. 


"BogToH,  Mass^t-raNStTipiT 
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Are  to  Attend  Dedication 

at  Perkins  Institution 


Among  the  prominent  people  who  are 
to  attend  the  dedication  exercises  of  the 
new  industrial  building  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  May  22,  are 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Miss 
Maria  Purdon  of  Milton  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Putnam  of  Dedham.  The  Misses 
Jeannie  and  Clara  Dupee,  Anne  Clifford, 
Alison  Towle,  Eleanor  Strickland,  Harriet 
White,  Virginia  Taylor,  Alice  Dalton  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Collins  will  assist  with  the 
serving. 

Included,  among  the  speakers  will  be 
Governor  Allen,  General  Francis  Henry 
Appleton,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  Dr. 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage  of  Worcester  will  present  the  new 
Braille  presses  to  the  National  Braille 
Press,  Inc.,  and  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  of 
Somerville,  editor  of  the  Weekly  News, 
will  receive  this  gift.  James  Purdon  of 
Boston  is  the  architect  of  this  interesting; 
building. 

Perkins  Report  Describes 

Methods  of  Teaching  Blind 

The  ninety-eighth  annual  report  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  contains  a  special 
article  on  the  activities  of  the  primary 
boys.  Mr.  Allen,  the  director,  gives  an 
account  of  the  course  on  the  education 
of  the  blind,  which  he  is  conducting 
for  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
at  Harvard  University,  supplemented  by 
one  in  "special  methods"  of  teaching 
the  blind — courses  which  attract  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Two  Sales  Will  Benefit 

Blind  Home  Workers 

Two  sales  next  week  in  behalf  of  blind 
home  workers  of  Massachusetts  are  an- 
nounced by  the  people  interested  in  their 
behalf  and  their  effort  to  become  self- 
supporting  through  the  sale  of  their 
handiwork. 

Mrs.  Harris  Sturgls  of  Groton  will 
open  her  home  on  Monday,  May  19,  from 
two  to  six  o'clock,  for  the  first  of  these 
sales.  Tea  will  be  served.  Another  sale 
which  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  May 
21,  will  be  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Stafford 
Johnson,  from  two  until  half-past  five. 
Tea  will  be  served. 

The  articles  on  sale  will  include  hand-; 
loom  rugs  and  art  fabrics,  interesting 
woodwork,  baskets,  household  necessities 
and  many  knitted  baby  things.  The 
money  received  for  the  sale  of  each 
article  goes  to  the  blind  man  or  woman 
who  made  that  particular  thing. 


"BosVot*.   N\"a.3s„  Ar<\fcT'>.g.-a.t»i, 


"Boston,  rA-ass.,losC 
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New  Building  for  Blind 
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Dedicate  Industrial 

Building  for  Blind 


GOVERNOR  AT  PERKINS   INSTITUTE 
Governor  Allen,   left,  being  greeted  at   dedication  of  new  industrial  build- 
ing of  the  Perkins  Institute,  in  South  Boston,  by  Miss  Clara  Dupee,  centre, 
Junior  League  girl.     At  the  extreme  right  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  C  Lewis. 


The  new  industrial  building  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
549  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston, 
was  dedicated  yesterday  with  impres- 
sive ceremony,  in  which  Governor  Allen 
and  other  officials  of  State  and  city 
took    part. 

A  host  of  visitors,  which  included 
scores  of  the  socially  prominent,  at- 
tended the  exercises  and  made  a  tour 
of    inspection    of    the    entire    plant. 

The  building  is  a  five-story,  fireproof 
structure  containing  25,000  square  feet 
of  floor  area.  It  houses  machinery  for 
the  making  of  pillows  and  mattresses, 
hair  and  feather  renovating,  chair  re- 
seating and  appliance  manufacturing. 
In  the  basement  is  located  the  printing 


plant  of  the  'Weekly  News,  the  Braille 
type  publication  of  the  biind.  There 
are    recreation  shower   baths,   a 

kitchenette,  a  smoking  room  and  a  roof 
garden. 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage  of  the  W 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  pre- 
sented the  institution  with  two  Braille 
presses.  Francis  B.  lerardi  of  Somer- 
ville,  editor  of  the  Weekly  News,  made 
a.  speech   of  acceptance- 

The  hospitality  committee  Included 
Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam.  Miss  F.  W. 
Birchard,  Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln  of 
Worcester,  Mrs.  William  Endicott,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Lowell,  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrlll. 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  HalloweU.  Mrs.  Paul 
E.  Fltzpatrick.  Mrs.  John  Chipman 
Gray  and  Miss  Maria  Purdon. 


The  new  industrial  building  of  the  PertrtTRrrnstitute  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  will  be  dedicated  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. This  will  mean  a  splendid  place  for  the  blind  to  learn 
scores  of  trades  and  give  their  instructors  greater  chances  for 
hurrying  along  the  necessary  courses.  Above  is  Miss  Ellen 
Murphy  sewing  mattress  ticks  in  the  sewing  room.  Below  is 
Charles  W.  Black  caning  a  chair.    (Staff  photos.) 
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I?Wwd  Women  Sew  at  Perkins  Institute 
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(Daily  Record  Photo 

TWo  of  the  residents  of  the  new  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
East  Fourth  St.,  South  Boston,  which  was  formally  dedicated  yesterday 
with  impressive  exercises,  shown  demonstrating  their  ability  making 
towels,  sheets  and  bed  ticking  on  a  sewing  machine.  Many  fine  piece* 
of  handiwork  are  done  by  the  blind. 
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Dedicate  Industrial 
Building  for  Blind 

More  than  500  persons,  including  Gov- 
ernor Allen,  attended  the  exercises  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  industries  building  in  South  Boston 
for  the  use  of  blind  persons  seeking  to 
learn  a  trade.  The  new  plant  .is  a  five- 
story,  fireproof  structure  situated  at  549 
Kast  Fourth  street,  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Machinery  for  making  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses, hair  and  feather  renovating, 
chair  reseating,  etc.,  is  included  in  the 
equipment,  as  well  as  a  plant  for  printing 
the  Weekly  News,  the  Braille  publication 
for  the  blind. 

General  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  in- 
stitution, presided  and  welcomed  the 
gathering.  The  speakers  included  Gov 
ernor  Allen,  Superintendent  Burke  of  the 
Boston  schools,  who  represented  Mayor 
Curley;  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  of  Worcester, 
Francis  B.  Ierardi,  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Braille  Press,  Inc.,  and  Robert  H. 
Hallowell.  member  of  the  committee 
which  carried  through  the  plans  for  the 
new  building. 


M-ay  ^3,  l*feo- 


Lady  Francis  Campbell,  who 
makes  her  home  during  the  winter 
with  Mrs.  Fowler,  at  142  Irving 
st.,' sails  Sunday  on  the  Arabic  for 
England  where  she  will  visit  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  England. 
The  college  was  founded  by  her 
husband  and  who  for  many  years 
was  its  director. 

Last  Thursday  evening  the  lit- 
tle girls  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment entertained  a  number 
of  guests  in  the  living-room  of 
their  cottage. 

They  played  a  number  of  their 
kindergarten  games  and  gave  a 
very  delightful  little  play. 

Following  this  the  guests  were 
invited  to  the  school  room  where 
the  little  tots  served  punch  and 
cookies  and  presented  each  guest 
with  a  May  basket  made  by  them- 
selves and  filled  with  home  made 
candy. 
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PERKINS  INST. 
TO  INCREASE  ITS 
DISTRIBUTION  OF 
WOKS  FOR  BLIND 

Luce     Bill    Would    Authorize 

Library  of  Congress  to  Use 

the   Watertown    Printing; 

Plant    Extensively 


WOULD   FILL  NEED 


Only  About  1000  Titles  in  the 
New    York    Library    Avail- 
able for  Sightless;  Helen 
Keller  Supports   Bill 

(Special  to  The  Newsy 

Washington,  May  23— More  exten- 
sive use  of  the  printing  plant  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  for  extensive  distribution 
of  books  to  the  adult  blind  in  order 
to  relieve  the  great  burden  laid  upon 
these  afflicted  people,  that  of  idleness 
even  more  than  that  of  blindness,  is 
predicted  by  Cong.  Robert  Luce  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  house 
library  committee,  which  lias  just 
reported  out  a  bill  for"  this  purpose. 

"Books  are  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
and  reveal  to  them  the  glories  of  the 
light-filled  world,  keep  them  in  touch 
with  what  people  are  doing  and 
thinking  and  help  them  forget  their 
limitations,"  said  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
as  she  came  before  Mr.  Luce  as  com- 
mittee to  support  that  bill. 

The  senate  has  not  passed  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Ruth  Pratt  of  New 
York,  .under  .  which  the  Library  of 
Congress  will  make  available  to  the 
blind  population  of  the  United 
States,  estimated  to  number  about 
100,000,  reading  matter  which  they 
cannot  secure  at  this  time. 

"The  United  States  long  ago  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
As  far  back  as  1879  congress  author  1 
ized  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  printing  of  text  books. 
This  was  later  raised  to  $75,000  and 
the  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The 
funds  accomplish  a  useful  purpose, 
but  the  field  of  usefulness  is  a 
limited  one.  The  money  is  used  only 
for  the  publication  of  school  books 
and  material  for  blind  children. 
The  adult  blind,  however,  have  a 
need  just  as  great.  Blind  adult  per- 
sons who  read  literature  number 
about  25.000  and  the  literature  in 
Braille  or  other  type  available  for 
them, 

Is  Woefully  Inadequate 

The  New  York  public  library  has  a 
special  ^department  for  the  blind,  yet 
there  are  only  about  1000  titles  avail- 
able for  their  use.  Compare  this  with 
the  1,000,000  titles  open  for  seeing 
persons  to  choose  from,  and  we  get  a 
better  picture  of  the  inadequacy. 

Meanwhile,  the  educational  facili- 
ties furnished  the  blind  are  steadily 
increasing,  with  the  result  that  the 
circle  of  readers  grows  wider  year  -by 
year.  "Some  of  the  wonderful  insti- 
tutions,   such    as   that    at   Overbrook 
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THE   TRUSTEES   OF 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


INVITE   YOU    TO    BE    PRESENT   AT   THE   OPENING    OF  THE    NEW 


PERKINS   INDUSTRIAL   BUILDING 


549    EAST    FOURTH    STREET.    SOUTH    BOSTON 


ON  THURSDAY,  MAY  TWENTY-SECOND  AT  HALF  PAST  THREE  O'CLOCK 


THE    WORCESTER    COUNTY    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    BLIND 


WILL     PRESENT    THE     NEW     BRAILLE     PRESSES    TO    THE 


NATIONAL    BRAILLE    PRESS.    INC. 


TEA    WILL    BE    SERVED    AFTER    THE    EXERCISES 


PLEASE     USE    THE     ENCLOSED     CARD     OF    ADMISSION 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
has  built  a  new  and  enlarged  Industrial  Building  at  549  East 
Fourth  St.,  South  Boston,  where  the  latest  improvements  in  indus- 
trial activities  are  carried  on  by  blind  workers. 

This  work  includes  the  making  to  order  of  new,  and  the  re- 
making of  old,  mattresses  of  hair,  inner-spring,  and  kapok  filled; 
also  of  hair  and  feather  pillows  and  of  down  puffs. 

Chair  caning  of  all  kinds  is  done. 

Tennis  racquets  are  re-strung. 

Orders  for  work  may  be  sent  to  the  Perkins  Salesroom,  133 
Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  has  quarters  in  this  new 
building,  where  the  "Weekly  News,"  a  current  events  magazine  in 
braille,  and  "Our  Special,"  a  magazine  in  braille  of  especial  interest 
to  women  are  issued  and  sent  to  finger  readers  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Canada,  India  and  several  other 
foreign  countries. 

The  printing  of  the  Braille  magazines  will  be  shown  in  opera- 
tion. 

Braille  plates  are  here  manufactured  for  the  printing  of  em- 
bossed books  and  magazines;  also  braille- writers  and  braille  slates 
for  correspondence. 

Tables  games  for  the  blind  are  made  here. 

Directions.  To  reach  the  Industrial  Building,  take  any  City  Point  car.  Get 
out  at  "G"  Street,  South  Boston.  Special  motors  will  be  there  from  two  o'clock 
to  take  guests  to  the  building.  Time  from  Park  Street  subway  to  "G"  Street, 
about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Additional  cards  of  admission  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Perkins 
Salesroom — 133  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 


and  the  Perkins  Institute."  Mrs. 
Pratt  takes  occasion  to  point  out." 
are  educating  blind  children  and  giv- 
ing them  a  taste  lor  reading  that 
cannot  he  met  under  the  present 
conditions.  We  have  in  this  country 
a  growing  number  of  blind  children 
going  through  High  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  looking  forward  to  profes- 
sional careers  for  which  no  prepara- 
tion can  be  made  without  advanced 
text  books.  Such  literature  must  be 
provided  as  they  can  have  under 
their  fingers.  Tb*  requests  for  such 
aid  are  reported  to  be  almost  pitiful, 
and  the  ability  to  meet  them  is  woe- 
fully lacking." 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  sometime  ago  made  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  library  facilities  for 
the  sightless.  It  discovered  three 
great  shortcomings  in  the  facilities 
now  available.  There  is  no  system  in 
the  plan  for  locating  libraries  for  the 
blind.  The  financial  burden,  second- 
ly, is  unfairly  distributed,  and  third- 
ly, there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
printed  books  which  the  blind  could 
use,  even  if  new  libraries  were  organ- 
ised. About  30  libraries,  state  and 
Municipal,     now     have  collections  of 

ooks     for     blind     readers,  but  only 

bout  a  dozen  of  them  have  any  ade- 

uate     collection,     or     facilities   for 

smdling   a  circulation  to  the   blind 
their  own  neighborhood. 

A  further  consideration  must  be 
noted.  No  commercial  concern  finds 
publishing  books  for  the  blind  prof- 
itable in  itself.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive of  profit  to  the  regular  book 
publisher.  The  bulkiness  of  the  -vol- 
umes and  the  cost  of  printing,  and 
the  spaced  need  for  operations  and 
storage,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
this.  Few  persons  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase the  books  outright.  And  even 
those  who  offered  to  do  so,  would 
find  it  hard  to  keep  at  home  a,  col- 
lection of  books  for  the  blind.  The 
Bible  for  the  blind,  for  example, 
takes  up  27  volumes,  and  the  pur- 
chase price   is  $80. 

The  proposed  bill  suggests  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
purchasing  books  for  the  blind.  This 
will  add  to  the  literature  for  the 
blind  abovtt  100  titles  a  year,  per- 
haps less.     It 

Costs  a  Great  Deal 
to  produce  z  oook  in  embossed  type, 
with  plates  and  an  edition  of  25 
copies.  The  sum  of  $100,000  will  only 
go  a  comparatively  short  way,  and 
will  constitute,  therefore,  but  a  mod- 
erate contribution  by  the  govern- 
ment toward  meeting  what  is  a  real 
and  very  urgent  need. 

The  library  of  congress  is  not  apt 
to  establish  an  independent  printing 
plant,  its  authorities  no  doubt  pre- 
ferring to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  existing  plants,  such  as 
those  of  the  American  Printing  house 
for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  the 
Braille  Institute  Plant  in  California, 
and  the  Perkins  Institute  plant  at 
Watertown,  Mass,  The  library  of  con- 
gress will  operate  through  other 
agencies,  and  in  distributing  books 
for  the  blind  to  use. 

"Librarians  are  almost  unanimous 
in  their  feeling  that  the  supply  of 
general  literature  for  the  adult  blind 
is  extremely  inadequate,"  testified 
C.  A.  Hamilton,  superintendent.  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
"Furthermore,  librarians  complain 
that  the  burden  of  serving  the  blind 
readers  of  the  country  is  very  un- 
equally distributed,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  report  that  theq  do  not  have 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  a  suf- 
ficient stock  of  the  Braille  books  al- 
ready printed. 

"It  has  seemed  that  the  only  way 
to  equalize  the  burden  of  library 
work  for  the  blind  Is  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  library  of  congress,  which 
already  conducts  a  department  for 
the  blind,  is  the  logical  agency 
through  which  to  operate.  This,  li- 
brary Is  permitted  to  establish  va- 
rious local  branches  throughout  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  handling  of  this  circulation. 
This   provision   will   not   only   supply 


the  adult  blind  with  the  books  they 
need,  but  it  will  enable  the  AmerL, 
can  Printing  house  for  the  Bl] 
which  will  doubtless  get  mualr  out 
of  the  business,  to  operateyUHBome- 
thing  more  i  early  approaching 
quantity  productions^ 
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THE   SEARCH_FOR   LIGHT 

(On    hearlne    the    Perkins    institution    Choir 
in   Jordan   Hall) 

Faces  groping  for  the  light, 

Like  flowers  reaching  to  the  .sun. 

They  have  a  strange,  internal  sight,  .   .   . 

They  sang  of  Parsifal 

And  how  he  came  to  find  the  Grail. 

And  in  each   pale,   uplifted   face 

I  seemed  to  see  angelic  grace 

As  though   the  glory  of  the  Grail 

Had  hallowed  them  beneath  their  veil 

Of   sightlessness. 

f 

And  all  the  rhythmic  swell  of  Song 
Was  theirs  to  give;  they  could  descry 
Oh,  better  far  than  mortal  eye 
The  hidden  beauties  of  the  soul: 
The  Poet  spoke  for  them  and  music  came; 
Oh  blind,  and  more  than  blind  are  we 
"Who  seeing,  yet  can  never  see 
With  such  a  spirit  clarity. 

Winifred    L.    Bisvxing 
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MUSICAL  CLUB  ELECTS 

MRS.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  of  the  Thursday  Morning  Mu-~ 
Weal  Club,  followed  by  tea  and  a  so- 
cial hour,  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  William  Ross,  Russell  Ave  Fri- 
day, May  23.  Reports  read  by  the 
officers  of  the  year's  work  were  most 
interesting  and  showed  what  a  suc- 
cessful year  the  Club  had.  Officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 

President—Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen 
WhitneyreSldent-Mrs-       Emily'     A.       B. 

SSSStfe  SSSVSS. 
MSeP0etSt?I^V6Tuft0tleAc«-     &erabera- 

NiKSte1  Cra&m  ««ee-Mrs. 

Custodian— Mrs.    Cassie   E.    Alcott 
HPress      Correspondent-Mrs.      Alice     M. 

fua°tov"^irS\^   E(lna  Packard. 
Auditor— Mrs.  Margaret  Battles. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS   FLORA 
FOUNTAIN 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Mass- 
achusetts School  for  the  Blind,  Wa- 
tertown, Mass.,  has  sustained  a 
grievous  loss  in  the  death  (May  17, 
1930)  of  Miss  Flora  C.  Fountain  of 
Cummings  Cove,  Deer  Island,  N.  B., 
for  over  thirty  years  a  faithful  as- 
sistant in  that  school. 

Coming  to  this  work  in  her  ripe 
maturity,  she  accepted  and  approved 
its  high  ideals  and  gave  herself  un- 
stintingly  to  the  carrying  out  of 
these  in  practical,  every-day  life. 
Service  of  the  kind  she  rendered, 
among  active  young  boys,  demanded 
strict  attention  to  details,  the  ability 
to  meet  emergencies,  prompt  action 
and  unfailing  courage  in  confronting 
any  situation.  All  these  demands 
upon  her  Miss  Fountain  met  fully 
and  adequately,  without  demur  or 
hesitation. 

"Face  facts  and  proceed"  might 
well  have  been  her  guiding  maxim. 
But,  with  all  the  insistence*  of  daily 
tasks,  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  nob- 
ler purposes  and  endeavors  which 
have  always  .characterized  Perkins 
Institution.  She  held  her  young 
charges  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
conduct  and  character,  and  in  her 
own  unfaltering  adherence  to  the 
right  course  and  her  strict  faithful- 
ness to  duty,  she  pointed  the  way 
for  them  to  follow. 

"How  can  I  get  along  without 
her?"  was  the  despairing  cry  of  her 
closest  associate  in  the  work  when 
Miss  Fountain  was  rendered  impotent 
by  the  accident  which  finally  caused 
her  death.  ■ 

It  has  ever  been  the  pride  of  Per- 
kins Institution  that  its  roster  of 
assistants  should  number  many  fine, 
steadfast  and  consecrated  men  and 
women,  ready  to  give  to  this  work 
for  blind  children  the  best  that  was 
in  them  through  many  years  of  de- 
votion, and  among  them  Miss  Foun- 
tain stands  out  conspicuously  as  a 
"shining  light  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
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Pupils'  Recitals 

Last  Tuesday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock  the  pupils  of  Helena  M. 
Drake  gave  a  recital  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  I.  J.  Ames,  3  0  Dexter 
street,  of  Waltham.  The  first  part 
of  the  program  was  given  by  a 
class  in  Music  Kindergarten,  com- 
prising children  from  five  to  eight 
years  of  age  and  that  its  lim  is  to 
give  a  music  fundamental  training 
in  preparation  for  the  study  of  any 
instrument.  The  exercises  consist- 
ed of  ear-training,  rhythm  drill, 
reading  and  writing  musical  notes, 


and  musical  games. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme 
was  as  follows: 
Heart-Leaves,  Bruno    Wandelt 

played  by  Elizabeth  Mattson 

Pixies'     Good-night     Song,     A     L 

Brown,     and     Pastorale,     Franz 

Hitz.   Played   by  Ethelvn   Cox 

Ballade,     Fred    Burgmueller.     and 

Merry   Huntsman,  Merkel 

Charles  Cox 
Roses  were  presented  to  the 
pupils  after  their  piano  solos.  There 
was  an  appreciative  audience  and 
after  the  recital  refreshments  were 
served. 
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We  were  so  enthused  over  the 
Memorial  Day  program  that  we  almost 
forgot  the  Court  of  Honor  that  sat  this 
week.  It  was  as  nasty  and  rainy  last 
Wednesday  evening  as  any  in  the  wet 
month  of  May,  but  for  all  that  we  had 
one  of  the  best  representations  of 
both  men  and  boys  that  we  have  had 
this  year.  Stanley  Cook  and  John 
Gilbert  of  Troop  Three  and  William 
Chevoor  of  Four  were  promoted  to 
Second  Class.  Robert  Clelland  of 
Three  was  advanced  to  First  Class. 
Warren  Hanson  of  One  was  recom- 
mended for  Merit  Badges  in  Bookbind- 
ing, Handicraft,  and  Swimming;  Har- 
ry DiPietro  of  Two  for  Firemanship; 
James  Moriarty  of  Two  for  Athletics 
and  Pioneering;  Robert  Clelland  of 
Three  for  Bookbinding  and  Handi- 
craft; Malcolm  Johnson,  of  Four  for 
Bookbinding,  Handicraft,  and  Fire- 
manship; Harry  Kenney  of  Four,  for 
Carpentry,  Handicraft,  and  Woodwork- 
ing; and  Robert  Thompson  of  Four, 
for  a  badge  in  Firemanship.  Troop 
Five  was  there  strong,  with  C.  Cas- 
cela,  A.  Cammara.no,  C.  Lincoln, 
George  Lahte,  and  C.  Williams  being 
recommended  for  badges  in  Basketry 
and  Carpentry.  George  Lahte  went 
the  limit  of  three  badges  by  qualifying 
for  Swimming,  along  with  John  Nagle. 
Then  Troop  Six  sent  down  Wilson 
Mullen  and  John  Sjostedt  for  badges 
in  Firemanship. 
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Last  week  Thursday  four  boys 
from  the  athletic  association  went 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  compete  with 
boys  from  three  other  institutions. 

The  Hartford,  Conn,  boys  were 
the  winners  of  the  contest.  , 

Monday  night  Miss  Cleveland's 
pupils  in  corrective  speech  gave  a 
program  in  the  primary  building. 
A  health  play  was  given  by  the 
little  kindergarten  boys  followed 
by  a  short  play  "Months  of  the 
Year"  by  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  girls  and  a  contest  of 
poem  recitations  by  six  boys  was 
another  feature.  The  winner,  a 
boy  from  Potter  cottage,  received 
a  prize  which  all  tlio  boys  in  his 
cottage  could   enjoy. 

Tuesday  evening  the  Boston  di- 
vision of  the  National  Association 
of  Piano  Turners  held  their  meet- 
ing at  the  Institution.  Mr.  Fowl- 
er who  is  head  of  the  tuning  de- 
partment at  Perkins  and  a  member 
of  tlio  association  had  charge  of 
the  affair. 

Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Andrews  on  Beech- 
wood  avenue  a  reception  and  tea 
was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Carrie 
McMasters,  a  teacher  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  3  9  years,  who  is  retir- 
ing. A  gift  will  be  presented  to 
her  before  she  leaves  this  June  in 
loving  appreciation  of  her  long 
service  to  the  school. 

Wednesday  evening  Miss  Star- 
bird's  past  and  present  pupils  of 
the  Girls'  Glee  Club  held  a  reunion 
and  "gave  a  program  of  songs  and 
readings  followed  by  a  delightful 
social  time. 

■Yesterday  Perkins  Alumnae  held 
their  annual  all-day  meeting. 

This  evening,  Friday,  the  girls 
swimming  meet  will  take  place. 
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CAMBRIDGE   BLIND 

STUDENT  COMMENDED 

High    and    Latin    Principal    Praises 
Her  for  Scholarship 

Although  totally  blind,  Alice  Coakley, 
25,  of  388  Harvard  street,  Cambridge, 
was  highly  commended  by  her  teachers 
at  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
school  for  excellent  scholarship  the 
past  year.  "A  most  remarkable  student 
and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  teach 
such  a  girl,"  said  Leslie  L.  Cleveland, 
headmaster  of  the  school,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. 

Miss  Coakley.  who  has  studied  at  the 
Perkins  Institute,  was  on  the  honor 
roll  of  her  class  the  entire  year  and 
also  received  honorable  mention  in 
Latin.  She  intends  to  finish  her  school 
courses  at  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
and  return  to  her  former  school  as  a 
teacher. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute  she  learned 
the  Braille  system  of  reading  raised 
letters,  and  her  home  lessons  are  read 
to  her  by  her  father  or  mother,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  M.  Coakley.  She  is 
guided  to  school  by  he  sister,  Mary,  14. 


Admitted  to  the  Cambridge  High  and 
: Latin.  School  last  fall  as  an  "experi- 
ment," Miss  Alice  M.  Coakley,  a  blind 
girl,  completed  her  courses  there  this 
week  with  honors  and  special  praise 
from  the  principal  and  her  teachers. 
Miss  Coakley  is.  the  daughter  ot  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Coakley  of  38S 
Harvard  street,  Cambridge.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  last  year  and  decided 
to  see  if  she  could  compete  success- 
fully with  students  possessing  all  their 
faculties.  Principal  Leslie  L.  Cleve- 
land of  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  allowed  her  to  enter. 

She  took  four  courses,  Latin,  French, 
Knglish  and  civics  and  finished  all  of 
them   with   high   marks. 

She  did  her  written  homework  on  a 
typewriter  and  took  lecture  notes  by 
the    Braille    system. 

She  intends  to  go  through  the  regu- 
lar four-year  course  at  the  high  school 
and  then  go  to  Harvard  for  special 
educational  work.  It  is  her  hope  to  be- 
come a  teacher.  She  -is  25  years  old. 
Her  14-year-old  •  sister,  Mary,  also  a 
student  at  the  high  school,  escorts  her 
back    and   forth    to   the   school. 

Alice  has  proved  so  far  to  be  a  bet- 
ter scholar  than  her  sister,  Mary,  in 
spite  of  her  blindness,  Mrs.  Coakley 
stated  yesterday  afternoon.  "She  has 
never  seemed  to  be  depressed  by  her 
lack  of  sight,  but  keeps  plugging  along 
at  her'  work  in  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind,"    Mrs.    Coakley   said. 


Blind  Girl  Finishes 

Course 'With  Honors 


MISS  ALICE   M.   COAKLEY 

A  blind   student,  who  despite   her  handicap   received   high   honors   for   her 

scholastic  work  at   the   Cambridge   High   and   Latin    School. 
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President-elect  of  Brazil,  Dr, 
Herrick  and  Judge  Gest  to 
Get  Degrees 


650  Graduates  to  Receive 
Sheepskins  at  Exercises 
June  18 


Nine  distinguished  men,  including 
Senhor  Julio  Prestes,  president-elect  of 
Brazil,  will  receive  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
University  on  Wednesday  morning, 
Tune  18. 

The  graduating  exercises,  which  will 
bring  to  a  close  the  University's  190th 
academic  year,  will  be  held  in  the  Pales- 
tra. 

Senhor  Prestes.  who  will  begin  a 
four-year  term  as  chief  executive  of 
the  St>uth  American  Republic  in  No- 
vember, will  be  honored  with  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws,  and  the  same 
degree  will  be  conferred  upon  Judge 
John  Marshall  Gest,  of  the  Orphans 
Court  in  this  city;  Dr.  Cheesman  A. 
Herrick,  president  of  Girard  College, 
and  Dr.  Clarence  Griffin  Child,  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  University. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  science  will 
be  conferred  upon  Dr.  Alexander  von 
Lichtenberg,  professor  of  urology  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  chief  of  the 
urological  department  of  St.  Hedwig's 
Krankenhaus,  and  upon  Edward  Ellis 
Allen,  who  is  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  Watertowu,  Mass.,  and 
has  long  been  prominent  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

Will  Honor  Dr.  Adler 
Upon  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  president  of 
Dropsie  College,  this  city,  the  Univer- 
sity will  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
letters,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
music  will  be  conferred  upon  James 
Francis  Cooke,  of  this  city,  president 
of  the  Presser  Foundation,  and  Henry 
Gordon  Thunder,  organist,  composer 
and  choral  leader  in  Philadelphia. 

Approximately  1650  graduates  will 
receive  degrees  at  the  University's 
commencement  exercises,  which  will  be 
held  at  11.30  A.  M.,  and  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  Provost  Penniman.  The 
address  to  the  graduating  class  Will  be 
made  by  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  who 
is  observing  his  twentieth  anniversary 
as  president  of  Girard  College.  The 
chaplain  will  be  Bt.  Bev.  Francis  M. 
:Taitt,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  commencement  exercises  will 
mark  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
commencement  week  activities  at  the 
University  which  will  begin  on  Thurs- 
day, June  12,  when  a  golf  tournament 
staged  by  the  Dental  Alumni  Society 
will  open  a  three-day  programme  of 
entertainment. 

On  Friday  many  classes  will  inau- 
gurate their  reunion  programmes.  The 
Medical  Alumni  Society  will  conduct  a 
series  of  special  clinics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  dental 
clinics  will  be  held  in  the  Evans  In- 
stitute, and  the  fiftieth  annual  banquet 
of  the  Dental  Alumni  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  Benjamin  Frauklin. 
Evening  School  Exercises 
At  one  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon 


the  graduating  class  in  the  Evening 
School  of  Accounts  and  Finance  will 
hold  class  day  exercises  in  the  Irvine 
Auditorium,  to  be  followed  at  4  o'clock 
by  the  Evening  School  rommencement 
exercises.  Theodore  J.  Grayson,  direc- 
tor of  "the  Evening  and  Extension 
Schools,  will  preside,  and  the  address 
to  the  graduates  will  be  made  by  Dr. 
Harry  T.  Collings,  professor  of  com- 
merce in  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance  and   Commerce. 

Saturday,  June  14,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Alumni  Day,  and  the  entire 
campus  will  be  tifrned  over  to  the 
thousands  of  graduates  returning  for 
their  annual  reunion  celebration.  Head- 
quarters will  be  established  by  the  va- 
rious classes  in  dormitories  and  fra- 
ternity houses,  tours  of  the  campus 
will  be  made  and  luncheons  will  be  held 
by  many  of  the  organized  alumni  groups. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
graduates  will  assemble  in  the  Dormi- 
tory Quadrangle,  and  at  2.30  o'clock 
they  will  parade  to  the  Franklin  Field 
Stadium  for  an  athletic  programme. 
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Will  Help  Her  Own  People 

In  preparation  for  teaching  the  blind  in 
Alaska,  Melba  Call,  a  blind  native 
Alaskan  girl,  of  the  Bristol  Bay  country, 
who  was  adopted  when  a  small  child  and 
has  been  educated  by  her  American 
teacher,  is  a  student  in  Perkins  Institute, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  where  she  is  taking  the 
Harvard  course  for  instruction  of  the 
blind.  Though  the  course  is  taught  at  the 
institute,  students  are  required  to  register 
at  Harvard  University.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  the  background  for  teaching,  and 
is  followed  by  a  special  course  on  actual 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind. 
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PERKINS     INSTITUTION 
TO  GRADUATE  THIRTEEN 

Thirteen  pupils  will  be  graduated 
in  the  1930  Class  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  exercises  to 
be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  June 
19,  at  8  o'clock.  The  class  is  comprised 
of  Arnold  C.  Bailey,  Robert  Craig 
Barrett,  Alice  Eileene  Buckley,  Mary 
Jean  Cherlin,  Albert  Czub,  Charles 
Phillip  Eaton,  Eva  Marie  Gagnon.  Ju- 
liet Louise  L'Heureux,  Aldo  Mar- 
cisio,  Rocco  Pontarelli,  Alfred  E. 
Reinhert,  Mary  Ellen  Shea,  and  Mary 
Statuta. 

In  addition,  Armand  Joseph  Michaud 
will  be  awarded  a  certificate  from  the 
pianoforte  tuning  department.  Certi- 
ficates also  will  be  awarded  from  the 
manual  training  department,  to  Mary 
Helen  Doyle,  Barbara  Ellen  Farnham. 
Eva  Marie  Gagnon,  Zaroohie  Kazan- 
jian,  Juliet  Louise  L'Heureux  and 
Mary  Statuta. 

Essays  on  different  features  will  be 
read  by  members  of  the  graduating 
class  and  two  members,  Charles  Phif- 
lip  Eaton  and  Robert  Craig  Barrett 
will  contribute  tenor  and  baritone 
solos. 

Troop  Five  is  at  tamp  this  week, 
the  first  Watertown  group  to  go  and 
the  one  to  take  this  feature  of  Scout- 
ing in  the  largest  proportion.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  member  of  the  troop 
is  in   attendance.     These   boys   go   to 


Camp  Massapoag,  in  Dunstable,  as  cir- 
cumstances  are   .such    that   they   must 

lie  second  week  of  June  each  year 
and  we  have  nol   been  able  to  arrange 
i  at  that  time. 
ome  another  year. 

iijtmaster   Thornton,    Mr.   Mabey, 
Mr.    Gardner,    and    other    membr-. 

Perkins  staff  are  doing  splendid 
work  with  these  boys  this  year.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  troop  have  attained 
ond  Class,  half  a  dozen  have  acquired 
Merit  Badges,  and  Mr.  Thornton  ex- 
pects to  qualify  several  for  First  Class 
at  camp  this  week.  He  is  setting  up 
the  right  incentive  by  posting  a  n 
of  the  award  of  the  Eagle  Scout  badge 
to  a  blind  boy  in  the  W 
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FORMER  PERKINS 

INSTITUTION  STUDENT 

COMMENDED 

-Miss  Alice  Coakley,  25,  of  388 
Harvard  st.,  Cambridge,  a  blind 
girl,  who  studied  at  Perkins  Insti 
tution,  learning  the  Braille  systen. 
of  reading  raised  letters,  was 
commended  highly  by  her  teachers 
at  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  for  excellent  scholarship 
the  past  year. 

Her  home  lessons  are  read  to 
her  by  her  father  or  mother  and  a 
sister  guides  her  to  her  s< 
She  intends  to  finish  her  school 
courses  at  Cambridge  and  return 
to  her  former  school  as  a  teacher. 

Leslie  L.  Cleveland,  headmaster 
of  the  school  is  quoted  as  saying 
.Miss  Coakley  is  a  most  remarkable 
student  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
teach  such  a  girl.  Miss  Coakley 
was  on  the  honor  roll  of  her  class 
the  entire  year  and  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  Latin. 

At  the  reunion  of  the  girls  glee 
club  of  Perkins  last  week  Wednes- 
day evening  a  very  delightful  pro- 
gram of  songs  was  given.  Miss 
Goullaud  a  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tution gave  readings  and  Miss 
Winisky,  who  has  been  taking  a 
special  course  at  the  institution 
also  entertained  with  readings. 
After  the  entertainment  the  girls 
enjoyed  a  social  hour  among  them- 
selves. 

The  Perkins  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion held  their  all-day  meeting  on 
Thursday  with  a  reception  to  the 
graduates  on  the  afternoon  at  3:00 
o'clock.  In  the  evening  a  pro- 
gram of  music  by  members  was 
enjoyed.  Greetings  were  received 
during  the  day  from  Mr.  Allen  who 
is  in  England. 

The  association  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Mary  Curran, 
president:  Ruth  Hayden,  vice- 
pres. ;  Julia  E.  Burnham.  cor.  sec: 
Grace  Snow,  rec.  sec. ;  M.  Eunice 
French,  treas. ;  Directors.  Marie 
Thibeau,  Elizabeth  Canfield.  Mar- 
garet Miller  and  Annie  Hamilton. 

While  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  musical  ability 
of  the  pupils  of  Perkins  very  lit- 
tle has  been  said  about  their  lit- 
erary ability  so  a  clever  little 
"skit"     written     by     Miss     Edith 
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Mathews  was  put  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  depicting  literary  work 
that  has  been  done  by  pupils  and 
graduates  and  mentioning  names 
of  work  accomplished  by  others. 
The  "skit"  included  stories  and 
poems. 

Friday  the  girls'  swimming  meet 
was  held  and  Oliver  cottage  won, 
Oliver  cottage  now  holds  the  cup 
for  most  points  won  during  the 
past  year. 

Saturday  afternoon  Miss  Cora  L. 
Gleason,  home  visitor  of  the  insti- 
tution entertained  the  lady  work- 
ers at  the  shop  for  weaving  and 
caneing  in  Cambridge. 

Monday  evening  members  of  the 
Harvard  class  enjoyed  a  social 
time.  A  group  of  boys  accompan- 
ied by  Mr.  Thornton,  athletic 
teacher  spent  the  day  at  Lake  Mas- 
sapoag.  The  institution  closes 
with  graduation  on  June  19. 

DIPLOMA  AWARDED 

TO  BLIND  YOUTH 

Frederick  Leosche,  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  who  was  stricken  blind  10  years 
ago  at  the  agre  of  15  years,  was  among 
the  13  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts! 
College  of  Osteopathy,  who  were1 
awarded  diplomas  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  Friday  night  at 
the  Hotel  Vendome. 

After  recovering  from  the  illness 
which  rendered  him  sightless,  Loesch 
became  a  student  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  from  which  he 
was  graduated,  and  for  a  time  he  also 
attended    the    Watertown    High    School.. 

Fred  Loesche,  blind  student  at 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Osteo- 
pathy, has  been  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Osteopathy  at 
graduation  exercises  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome.  Dr.  Loesche,  whose  home 
is  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  came  to 
Watertown  to  attend  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  sub- 
sequently Watertown  Senior  High 
School.  The  same  pleasing  person- 
ality which  marked  his  attendance 
at  Perkins  and  Watertown  High 
School  have  made  him  an  unusu- 
ally popular  student  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Osteopathy. 
His  Perkins  Institution  training 
has  been  invaluable  in  increasing 
his  capacity  for  advancement. 


Missing  Typewriter, 

Blind  Youth's 
Only-  -'{Contact  with 


AltJ^ougb.yRfe  prospect  was  rath-' 
or  gloomy  at  the  cutset,  Saturday 
wilfbe  a  real  birthd'ay  fox  Clar- 
ence Goddard,  21-year-old  deaf- 
hiinri  YP'^h,  t  who  left  Nebraska 
City  Friday  for  Lamar,  Neb., 
where  he  will  spend  the  summer 
on  his  mother's  modest  farm. 

Last   week   Clarence   arrived   in 


Nebraska  City  froni  Boston,  where 
he   graduated    this   spring     from 
Skins'  Institute  for  the  d'eaf  and 
blind.  On  the  trip  his  typewriter; 
—his  only  contact  with  the  out-  i 
side  world— became  misplaced'. 

He  feared  it  had  been  stolen  be-  j 
cause  $12  he  carried  with  him  was 
missing.  Railroad  authorities  be- 
gan a  diligent  search,  however, 
but  the  machine  couldn't  be 
found. 

The  days  passed  in  Nebraska 
City  and  Clarence  gave  up  hope 
of  finding  his  machine.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  replace  it 
at  this  time— it  had  been  a  gift 
from  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society 
here— and  he  left  for  his  home 
rather  crestfallen,  with  prospect 
of  spending  the  summer  with 
nothing  but  his  wood-carving  and 
rug-weaving  to  pass  away  the 
time. 

Friday,  however,  not  long  after 
the  youth  left  on  the  train,  word 
came  to  the  School  for  the  Blind 
that  the  missing  portable  had  been 
found.  It  will  be  sent  to  him  at 
once  and  he  can  resume  his.  writ- 
ing and  correspondence  that  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the 
.machine.  Goddard  will  be  21  years 
old  Saturday.    . 

The  boy  cannot  hear  or  see,  is 
"spoken"  to  by  means  of  letters 
written  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
His  speech  is  difficult  but  his.  type- 
writer has  served  him  in  that 
capacity 'for  four  years. 

Money  in  any  great  amount 
comes  rather  hard  to  the  God- 
dard family.  The  mother,  a  wid- 
ow, is  a  rural  mail  carrier  and 
her  health  is  none  too  good.  The 
other  children,  all  younger  than 
Clarence,  work  on  the  farm. 

During  the  recent  convention 
here  of  the  Nebraska  Workers  for 
the  Blind  Clarence  had  rugs,  of 
his  own  making,  on  display  at 
Long's  Drug  store.  No  sales  were 
made,  although  rugs  have  provid- 
ed the  boy  revenue  while  he  was 
in  the  East.  They  are  to  be  kept 
here,  in  charge  of  Clarke  Bruce, 
who  will  show  them..  If  they  are 
not  sold  Mr.  Bruce  intends  to  take 
them  to  the  state  fair  in  Lincoln 
next  September. 

Clarence  became  blind  almost  10 
years  ago  when  he  contracted  in- 
fluenza from  his  father  and  spinal 
meningitis  developed.  The  father 
ultimately  died  of  influenza.  The 
youth  attended  school  here,  later 
to  go  to  Perkins'  Institute,  made 
famous  by  Helen  Keller. 


A  REBUKE  TO  IDLERS. 

pi  thgfthousands  of  young  men 
who  have  either  just  been  or  are 
now  being  graduated  from  colleges 
and  /  universities,  a  large  number 
have  made  fine  scholastic  and 
extra-curricular  records.  More 
have  succeeded1-  in  one  field  but 
not  the  other.  Some  have  achieved 
but  little  in  either.  Despite  un- 
limited opportunities,  financial 
resources  and  social  "background", 
many  have  failed  to  show  any  signs 
of  genuine  endeavor  or  sincerity 
of  purpose.  In  striking  contrast 
to  them  all  stands  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  New  Haven  youth  who, 
blind,  and  with  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  many  of 
those  who  have  failed,  has  just  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree  with 
honors  at  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathy. 

Fred  Loesche  lost  his  eyesight 
while  a  freshman  at  New  Haven 
High  School.  He  learned  the 
Braille  System,  and  attended  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  was  valedictorian 
of  his  class.  There  he  learned  to 
use  the  typewriter  so  efficiently 
that  he  won  medals  and  gave 
speed  demonstrations  in  high 
schools.  He  took  high  school 
courses  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  and 
in  two  years  came  out  leader  of 
his  class.  Afterwards  he  studied 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  the  same  city,  and  again 
was  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

Entering  the  College  of  Osteo- 
pathy, he  devised  a  touch  system 
for  teaching,  and  instructed 
classes  in  anatomy.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  only  student  at  the  school 
ever  to  receive  a  perfect  mark  in 
an  examination  in  that  subject 
Nor  have  his  years  there  resulted 
merely  in  scholastic  achievement, 
for  an  attractive  personality  has 
won  him  high  esteem  and  popu- 
larity at  the  college. 

Ultimate  success  in  the  highest; 
degree  can  hardly  help  crowning 
such  a  scholastic  career.  In  dis- 
playing ambition  and  determina- 
tion in  this  degree  he  has  proved 
himself  well  worthy  of  the  best 
rewards  that  his  chosen  profes- 
sion can  bestow.  He  represents  a 
rebuke  to  every  one  of  the  coun- 
try's hundreds  of  sighted  students 
who  have  just  completed  idling 
away  their  terms  of  opportunity, 
and  an  inspiration  to  every  per- 
son who  is  physically  handicapped 
like  himself. 
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With  the  solemn  ritual  that  has 
been  followed  for  almost  200  years, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  today 
conferred  degrees  on  1684  graduates 
'and  nine -distinguished  men  whom  it 
wished  to  honor. 

Scholars,  scientists,  diplomats,  of- 
ficers of  the  army  and  navy,  leaders 
in  public  life  and  the  President  of  a 
sister  republic  took  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises which  marked  the  190th  com- 
mencement of  the  institution. 

Senhor  Julio  Prestes,  President- 
composer  and  cnoraj  ieaaei,  rees^s 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music. 

Doctor  of  science  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Alexander  von 
Lichtenberg,  professor  of  urology  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  chief  of 
the  urological  department  of  St.  Hed- 
wig's  Krankenhaus,  and  Edward  E. 
I  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, Watertown,  'Mass,,  who  has 
been  prominent  in  the  education  of 
I  the  blind. 

Dr.  von  Lichtenberg  is  a  graauaie 
of  the  University  of  Budapest. 

Introducing  Mr.  Allen,  Dr.  Penni- 
man  declared  his  writings  on  the 
blind  are  the  most  important  works 
on  the  subject.    He  continued: 

Lauds  Worker  for  Blind       * 

"You  have  devoted  your  life  to  the 
teaching  of...  the  blind  and  in  this 
noble  and  unselfish  work  you  have 
rendered  distinguished  service.  You 
were  the  Principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Philadelphia  from  1890  to  1907,  and 
since  then  have  been  the  Principal 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass. 

"You  have  been  a  pioneer  in  the 

field  of  education  of  the  blind.  Two- 
side  printing  of  Braille  has  been  in- 
troduced by  you  in  the  United  States. 
The  buildings  at  Overbrook  are  due 
in  large  measure  to  your  idea  that 
the  blind  should  be  surrounded  by 
beauty. 

"You  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  athletic  sports,  dancing 
and  swimming  into  the  lives  of  the 
blind  and  have  made  life  more  in- 
teresting for  them  by  prize  speaking 
contests.  You  have  done  much  to 
establish  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  have  in- 
troduced new  methods  in  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Education,  where  you 
are  a  special  lecturer  on  the  educa- 
tion  of   the   blind." 


Blind  Boys  Enjoy  Camp  Massapoag 


^Vacation  Group  at  Dunstable  Under  Auspices  of  Boston  Committee  of  the  Blind 


BOSTON  Committee  of  the  Blind  has 
sent   twenty  boys  to  Camp   Massa- 
poag, at  Dunstable.     Mrs.  Benjamin 
Tishler  of  Longwood  Manor  is  chairman 
of  the  committee.    One  of  her  assistants, 
Mrs.  Louis  Rosenbaum  has  been  an  ac- 


tive worker  on  this  committee  for  the 
past  eighteen  years.  Twelve  boys  in  this 
group  are  members  of  scout  troop  56. 

Back  row,  left  to  right — Walter  Berube, 
Frank  Greene,  Clifford  Williams,  Law- 
rence Thompson,  Robert  Bowden,  Bert- 
ram  Chombeau,   Charles   Simons,  Hervey 


Rainville.  Middle  row — Anthony  Suntoa, 
Thaddeus  Kwoisnieskle,  Edward  Vachon, 
William  Cook,  Carlton  Lincoln,  Horace 
Davy.  Front  row — Kenneth  Spelman, 
John  Nagle.  Angelo  Cammarano,  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  leader;  Raymond  Rock, 
Ernest     Beaulieu,     Charles     Casella. 
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GRADUATION  ON  THURSDAY 
AT  SCHOOL  FOR  BUND 

WATERTOWN,  June  17— Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown  will  hold  its 
graduating  exercises  at  8  o'clock 
Thursday  night.  The  program  will 
open  with  a  choral  prologue,  "Saluta- 
tion." 

Essays  will  be  read  by  members  of 
the  graduating  class  as  follows:  "The 
Problem  of  Finding  One's  Work,"  by 
Mary  Statuta;  "Improvement  in  Il- 
lumination," Alice  Eileene  Buckley; 
'Visiting  Historic  Houses,"  by  Mary 
Ellen  Shea;  "Dr  Primrose's  Ideas  On 
Prison  Reform,"  Eva  Marie  Gagnen; 
"Nature  Study  On  Our  Campus,"  Ju- 
liet Louise  L'Heureux;  "In  Praise  of 
Laughter,"  Mary  Jean  Cherlin;  "An 
Economic  Problem,"  Albert  Czub; 
"The  Effect  of  Modern  Civilization  On 
the  American  Indian,"  Robert  Craig 
Barrett;  "The  Sunlight  Lamp,"  Arnold 
C.  Bailey;  "Boy  Scouts  in  America," 
Alfred  E.  Reinert;  "The  Linotype 
Machine,"  Charles  Phillip  Eaton;  "Tel- 
evision," Rocco  Pontarelli,  and  "Mar- 
shal Foch,"  by  Aide  Marchisie. 

The  soloists  will  be  Charles  Phillip 
Eaton  and  Robert  Craig  Barrett.  The 
presentation  of  diplomas  and  certifi- 
cates will  take  place  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  essays.  The  program  will 
close  with  a  choral,  "Grant  Us  to  Do 
With  Zeal." 
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Thirteen  pupils  will  be  graduated 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown  tomorrow 
evening  at  eight  o'clock. 

They  are  Arnold  C.  Bailey,  Rob- 
ert Craig  Barrett,  Alice  E.  Buckley, 
Mary  Jean  Cherlin.  Albert  Czub, 
Charles  Philip  Eaton,  Eva  Marie 
Gagnon,  Juliet  Louise  L'Heureux, 
Alcio  Marcisio,  Rocco  Pontarelli, 
Alfred  E.  Reinhert,  Mary  Ellen 
Shea  and   Mary  Statuta. 

Armand  Joseph  Michaud  will  be 
awarded  a  certificate  by  the  piano 
tuning  department.  Other  certifi- 
cates will  be  awarded  to  Mary 
Helen  Doyle,  Barbara  Ellen  Farn- 
ham,  Eva  Marie  Gagnon,  Zaroohi« 
Kanzanjian.  Juliet  Louise  L'Heureux 
and  Mary  Statuta. 

Essays  will  be  read  and  two  of 
the  graduates,  Charles  Philip  Eaton 
and  Robert  C.  Barrett,  will  con- 
tribute  tenor  and   baritone  solos. 
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Sina  Fladland,  Blind    rtr 
Instructor,  Giving  Work 
ft  Jamestown  College 

Fladeland.  who  is  giv- 
in  speech  reconstruction 
leee.  i"  a  £-r?duat?  of 
College  of  the  class  of 
is  at  present  connected 
ins  Institute  in  Boston 
with  a  department  interested  in  the 
blind,  established  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridlev  Howe,  the  husband  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

Miss  Fladeland  speaks  of  the  gain 
made  every  year,  especially  in  the 
east.  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and 
particularly  in  the  west,  in  the  at- 
tention given  to  child  guidance.  Cit- 
ies and  communities  combine  in  a 
plan  to  get  professional  help  to  the 
home  on  the  selection  of  a  vocation 
and  in  advising  concerning  mental 
difficulties  which  interfere  with 
school  progress.  Her  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  speech  of  the 
blind  is  one  phase  of  such  educa- 
tion. Because  of  her  interest  in 
her  own  college,  she  wished  an  op- 
portunity to  present  the  work  here 
first,  although  other  schools  for  the 


training   ci   teachers,  she   says,   are 
rapidly   giving  attention  to  educa- 
tion in  these  directions. 
Miss  Pladeland  herself,  is  an  in- 
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Honorary  ^Degrees 

June  l8, 1930 


Edward  Ellis  Allen,  Doctor  of  Science 
Cyrus  Adler,  Doctor  of  Letters 
James  Francis  Cooke,  Doctor  of  Music 
Henry  Gordon  Thunder,  Doctor  of  Music 
Alexander  von  Lichtenberg,  Doctor  of  Science 
Cheesman  Abiah  Herrick,  Doctor  of  Laws 
Clarence  Griffin  Child,  Doctor  of  Laws 
John  Marshall  Gest,  Doctor  of  Laws 
Julio  Prestes,  Doctor  of  Laws 
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training  of  teachers,  she  says,  are 
rapidly  giving  attention  to  educa- 
tion in  these  directions.    . 

Miss  Fladeland  herself,  is  an  in- 
stance of  great  success  in  the  face 
of  difficulties  since  having  lost  her 
sight,  she  graduated  from  the 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Bathgate,  and  then  from  James- 
town College.  After  this  she  took 
courses  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  then  at  Bos- 
ton University,  and  then  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  At  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  she  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree.  She  has 
also  taken  work  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  and  her  present  position 
calls  for  high  grade  professional 
ability. 


Tarxe.  R,  \^3o- 

PERKINS   GRADUATION   TONIGHT 

Tonight,  June  19th,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Watertown 
will  hold  its  graduating  exercises  at 
8  p.  m.  The  program  will  open  with 
a  Choral  Prologue  "Salutation."  Es- 
says will  be  read  as  follows:  "The 
Problem  of  .Finding  One's  Work,"  by 
Mary  Statuta;  "Improvements  in  Illu- 
mination," by  Alice  Eileene  Buckley; 
"Visiting  Historic  Houses,"  by  Mary 
Ellen  Shea;  "Dr.  Primrose's  Ideas  on. 
Prison  Reform,"  by  Eva  Marie  Gag- 
non;  "Nature  Study  on  our  Campus," 
by  Juliet  Louise  L'Heureux;  "In 
Praise  of  Laughter,"  by  Mary  Jean 
Cherlin;  "An  Economic  Problem"  by 
Albert  Czub;  "The  Effect  of  Modern 
Civilization  on  the  American  Indian," 
by  Robert  Craig  Barrett;  "The  Sun- 
light Lamp,"  by  Arnold  C.  Bailey; 
"Boy  Scouts  of  America,"  by  Alfred 
E.  Reinert;  "The  Linotype  Machine," 
by  'Charles  Phillip  Eaton;  "Televis- 
ion," by  Rocco  Pontarelli;  "Marshal 
Foch,"  by  Aldo  Marchisio.  The  solo- 
ists will  be  Charles  Phillip  Eaton  and 
Robert  Craig  Barrett.  The  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  and  certificates  will 
take  place  after  the  reading  of  the  Es- 
says and  the  program  will  close  with 
a  choral,  "Grant  Us  to  do  with  Zeal." 

"We  visited  the  Perkins  boys  at 
Camp  Massapoag  Sunday  and  found 
them  having  a  .fine  time.  All  but  two 
members  of  the  troop  were  there,  and 
had  the  same  story  to  tell.  While 
they  can  all  swim,  the  experience  of 
this  sport  in  the  open  lake  instead 
of  a  tank  was  a  great  joy.  Then  on 
Thursday  seven  Scouts  with  Scout- 
master Thornton  climbed  Mount  Mon- 
adnock,  an  elevation  of  over  3100 
feet.  This  was  a  great  experience  for 
all  of  them,  and  one  that  they  will 
long  remember. 

Fred  Loesche,  blind  student  at  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy 
has  been  awarded  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Osteopathy  at  graduation  exer- 
cises at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  Dr. 
Loesche,  whose  home  is  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  attended  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Watertown  Senior  High 
School. 
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The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts School  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown  were  held  last  night, 
when  diplomas  were  awarded  to  a 
class   of   13   students. 

The  program  was  featured  by  a 
number  of  essays  read  by  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  as 
follows: 

"The  Problem  of  Finding  One's 
Work,"  Mary  Statuta;  "Improve- 
ments in  Illumination,"  Alice  E. 
Bucklay;  "Visiting  Historic 

Houses,"  Mary  E.  Shea;  "Dr.  Prim- 
rose's Ideas  on  Prison  Reform," 
Eva  M.  Gagnon;  "Nature  Study 
on  Our  Campus,"  Juliet  L.  l'Heur- 
eux;  "In  Praise  of  Laughter," 
Mary  J.  Cherlin;  "An  Economic 
Problem,"  Albert  Czub;  "The  Ef- 
fect of  Modern  Civilization  on  the 
American  Indian,"  Robert  C.  Bar- 
rett; "The  Sunlight  Lamp,"  Arnold 
C.  Bailey;  "Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca," Alfred  E.  Reinert;  "The  Lino- 
type Machine,"  Charles  P'.  Eaton; 
"Television,"  Rocco  Pontarelli; 
"Marshal    Foch,"  Aldie  Marchchisie. 

Musical  selections  were  rendered 
by  Charles  P.  Eaton  and  Robert 
C.  Barrett,  soloists.  A  certificate 
from  the  pianoforte  tuning  depart- 
ment was  presented  to  Armand  J. 
Michaud  and  six  certificates  from 
the  manual  training  department 
were  awarded  the  following:  Mary 
H.  Doyle,  Barabara  E.  Farnham, 
Eva  M.  Gagnon,  Zarechie  Kazan- 
jian,  Juliet  L.  l'Heureux,  and  Mary 
Statuta. 

TSIlN&    3£",'\C|30- 
Conservatory  Awards 

Endicott  Prizes! 


Endicott  prizes  in  composition,  from 
a  fund  established  by  H.  Wendell  Endi- 
cott, a  vice  president,  were  awarded  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  to  Lu- 
cille Monaghan,  for  a  choral  piece  with 
accompaniment;  Lois  Ltuher.  for  a  piece 
for  violin  and  pianoforte;  Robert  Ewing, 
for  a  group  of  three  songs,  and  a  special 
prize  to  Clark  Harrington  for  a  group  of 
songs.  The  Carr  scholarships  in  organ 
were  announced  as  having  been  won  at 
the  recent  competition  by  Earl  Chamber- 
lain and  Eleanor  Taylor. 

The  major  scholarships,  non-competi- 
tive, for  1930-31  were  assigned  as  fol- 
lows: Baermann — Katharine  Voorhees, 
Eleanor  Lockwood;  Walter  H.  Langshaw 
— Barbara  H.  Whitman;  Brown — Pierino 
Di  Blasio,  Genevieve  Thompson;  Converse 
•—Raymond  McClure,  Edith  Milner,  Edna 
Nitkin,  R.  A.  MacDonald,  Charles  Starn; 
Evans — May  Annichiarico,  Verona  Du- 
rick,  Arnold  Rich,  Mary  M.  Morrlssey, 
Dorothy  Toppin,  Lillian  Perron,  Frank 
M.  Stone,  John  Sheldon,  Paul  Bauguss, 
Dorothea  Hopkins;  Carr  fund — Ruth 
Greer,  Mary  K.   Sierer. 

For  a  second  time,  Income  from  the 
Lotta  Educational  Fund,  of  $25,000  left 
by  Lotta  M.  Crabtree,  was  awarded  to: 
Emelia  Lavino.  Elinor  Carter.  Mae  Tay- 
lor and  Anlceta  Shea. 


STATE  IS  EDUCATING 
BLIND  CHILDREN 


m 
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Plrs    $400    for  Each  a.t  Per- 
kins Institute — May   Vtend 
School  for  10  Ye  *s 


AUGUSTA,  June  25— (^—Twenty 
blind  persons  under'  the  age  of  21 
are  being  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  in  the  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown.  Mass.,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  for  the  year  submit- 
ted to  the  Governor  and  Council  by 
the  Jerkins  Institute  today. 

ThVstate  pays  $400  per  year  for 
the  flfiNjjion  of  blind  children 
whose  paxuiW  MftwaMkns  request 
such  aid.  Children  may  be  kept  in 
the  institute  for  ten  years  or  longer, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  and 
Council.  The  children  attending  the 
school  last  year  ranged  in  ages  from 
nine  to  21  years  and  had  been  in 
attendance  for  periods  ranging  from 
a  few  months  to  ten  years. 

The  report  to  the  Council  gave  the 
progress  of  the  students  as  very 
good  in  two  instances;  nine- good,  six 
fair  and  three  poor. 


VaNCou-y-eY;  Wafch-,CoW*,Uat4. 


The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  located  in  Louisville.  Ky.. 
is  valued  at  $250,000  and  as  a  result 
of  state  aid,  the  plant  is  a  _  great 
crsdit  to  its  executive  board  of  seven 
memlers  and  superintendents  of  all 
siate  school  -who  serve  as  ex-officio 
members  of  the-  printing  house  or- 
ganization with  equal  voice  in  the 
direction  of  its  affairs,  I.  S.  Wamp- 
ler,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  said  yester- 
day when  speaking  before  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  meeting  in  Vancouver 
for  the  closing  sessions  today. 

.The  institution  grew  out  of  efforts 
begun  :n  New  Tork  City  by  a  group 
of  superintendents  meeting  in  1853 
when  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Howe,  Boston, 
"was  appointed  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  appeal  to  congress  for 
national  aid.  Congress  did  not  re- 
spond at  that  time. 

Later,  a  blind  man  of  Kentucky, 
J.  M,  Head,  through  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts,  raised  funds  for  print- 
ing copies  in  Braille  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  and  about  the  same  time, 
Jonathan  Burr  made  it  possible  to 
print  copies  of  the  bible  through  his 
own  donation  of  $40,000,  Mr.  Wamp- 
ler  related.  The   state   of  Kentucky 
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NEW    WORKSHOP    FOR    BLIND    IN    SOUTH    BOSTON 


Industries    building    «f    Perkins    Insti  tution  which  was  dedicated  yesterday 


WORKSHOP  FOR 
BLIND  OPENED 

Allen  and   Burke   Address 

500  at  New  Building  in 

South  Boston 


BRAILLE  PRINTING 

PRESSES  PRESENTED 


State  and  city  joined  yesterday  after- 
noon with  friends  of  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  celebrating  a  signifi- 
cant evShfc  in  its  history,  the  dedication 
of  a  new  and  modernly-equipped  indus- 
tries building  in  South  Boston  for  the 
use  of  blind  persons  pursuing  a  craft 
or  trade  to  support  themselves. 

More  than  500  persons  attended  the 
exercises  and  afterward  inspected  the 
building,  a  five-story,  fireproof  struc- 
ture with  25,000  feet  of  floor  space, 
situated  at  540  East  Fourth  street. 

Gen.  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  file  in- 
stitution, presided  and  welcomed  thp 
gathering.  The  speakers  included  Gov. 
Allen.  Supt.  Burke  of  the  Boston 
schools,  who  represented  Mayor  Curley. 


Mrs.  Homer  Gage  of  Worcester,  Francis 
B.  Ierardi,  manager  of  the  National 
Braille  Press,  Inc.,  and  Robert  H.  Hal- 
lowell,  member  of  the  committee  which 
carried  through  the  plans  for  the  new 
building. 

GOV.    AIXEN    SPEAKS 

Gov.  Allen,  after  extending  the  greet- 
ings of  the  commonwealth  and  felici- 
tating the  institution  and  its  numerous 
friends  on  the  realization  of  this  new 
opportunity  for  service,  briefly  reviewed 
the  history  of  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States,  beginning  with  the 
.New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
established  here  in  1829.  "We  con- 
gratulate Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  thp  Blind.'' 
said  the  Governor,  "upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  modern,  fireproof  build- 
ing, equipped  with  every  device  for 
the  safety   and   comfort   of   its   workers. 

"This  is  proof  that  Perkins  Institution 
believes  with  Helen  Keller  that  the 
Heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness,  and  that  they 
can  be  relieved  of  this  greater  burden. 
The  state  can  teach  the  blind  to  work, 
hut  their  rellow  citizens  must  furnish 
a   market  for  their  product." 

Dr.  Burke,  after  extending  the  felici- 
tations of  the  city,  described  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  furnish  education  freely 
.to  all  on  a  basis  not  of  genius  but  of 
i willingness  to  learn.  He  declared  it  his 
belief  that  many  persons  giving  large 
endowments  to  colleges  and  universities 
might  Well  pause  and  consider  whether 
or  not  such  institutions  as  Perkins  were 
not  in  a.  position  to  render  a  greater, 
more  noble  service.  The  blind  are 
"unfortunates."  he  said  only  insofar 
as  they  are  refused  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate themselves  and  develop  their  rare 
talents   to   the   full   extent. 

gives  two  PRESSES 
Mrs.  Gage,  president  of  the  Worces- 
ter   County    Association    for    the    Blind, 
in  behalf  of  that  association  made  for- 


mal presentation  of  two  new  Braille 
printing  presses  to  the  National  Braille 
Press,  Inc..  an  organization  publishing 
a.  weekly  newspaper  and  a  monthly 
magazine  in  Braille  for  blind  people 
throughout  the  country.  The  presses. 
establishSa  in  the  Industries  building, 
were  seen  in  operation  by  th» 
dtiring   their   tour  of  the  plant. 

The"   gift    was    accented  -   blind 

manager  of  the  National   Braille  Press, 
Mr.  Ierardi  of  Somerville.    With  the  aid 
of  his  fingers,  he  "read"  his  speech  of 
acceptance    from    a     sheet     of    Braille- 
printed  manuscript.     Mr.  Hallow 
of  the  work  being  done  by  blind  , 
men  at  the  new  building,  and  invited  his 
hearers  particularly  to  avail  themselves 
of   the    opportunity    for    supplying    em- 
plovment  to  the  workers      Mattress  re- 
novating and  chair  reseating  are  among 
the   chief   industries,   and   this   work  Is 
to   be   carried   on    with    the   latf- 
mosc  sanitary  equipment  and  at 
which    readily    stand    comparison    with 
those  of  privately-conducted  enterprises 

Mr.  Hallowell  asked  his  hea  - 
give  all  possible  business  to  the  workers. 
so  they  may  have  steady  employment. 
Other  industries  to  be  conducted  at  th» 
plant  include  pillow  and  mattress-mak- 
ing, feather  and  hair  renovating  end 
appliance  manufacturing. 

The  following  members  of  the  Junior 
League  served  as  guides  during 
spection:    Mis*    Clara    E.    Dupee.    Anne 
Clifford.    Alli'on    Cole.    Eleanor    Strick- 
land.   Harriet,    wnite.    Virginia 
Alice  Dalton  and  Mrs.  Charles  T 
lens. 

The  hospitality  committee  comprised: 
Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam.  Miss  F.  W. 
Birchard,  Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln.  Mrs. 
William  Endicott,  Mrs.  Ralph  Lowell. 
Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrill.  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Hallowell.  Mrs  Paul  E.  Fitzpanick.  Mrs. 
John  Chipman  Gray  and  Miss  Maria 
Purdon.  Tea  pourers  ine 
Rose  Thorndike.  Miss  Rebecca  Hallo- 
well, Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln  and  Mrs. 
Sh  en-ill. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  WORKSHOP  FOR  BLIND 

DEDICATED  IN  PRESENCE  OF  GOV  ALLEN 


GOV  ALLEN  ARRIVING  AT  DEDICATION  EXERCISES  AT 
PERKINS  INSTITUTE,  WITH  COL  P.  C.  LEWIS  AND  GEN, 
FRANCIS   H.   APPLETON 


In  the  presence  of  Gov  Allen  and  500 
guests  the  new  Perkins  Institute  in- 
dustrial building  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a  workshop  for  blind  men  at  549 
East  4th  st,  South  Boston,  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  ceremonies  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  guests  were 
taken  through  the  building  on  an  in 
spection  tour. 

The  new  structure,  five  stories  high, 
made  of  fireproof  construction,  is  on 
the  old  Perkins  workshop  site  on  East 
4th  st,   not  fail  from  H  st. 

The  building  was  designed  by  James 
Purton,  Boston  architect,  and  it  is 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  machinery 
for  work  by  blind  men  and  women 
The  industries  it  will  include  are  pil- 
low and  mattress  making,  hair  and 
feather  renovating,  chair  reseating, 
and    appliance    manufacturing. 

It  will  also  include  a  new  printing 
plant  of  the  Weekly  News  in  braille 


type.  There  is  a  kitchenette  and  also 
reception  halls  for  recreational  activi 
ty  by  the  workers. 

Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  presided  at 
the  exercises.  He  explained  that  the 
organization  was  doing  something 
worth  while  in  aiding  the  blind  men  to 
help    themselves. 

Gov  Allen  said  in  part: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here 
today  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  participate  in 
these  dedicatory  exercises.  We  re- 
joice in  the  completion  of  this  addition 
to  the  Perkins  Institution.  It  makes 
another  definite  step  in  providing  more 
adequate  facilities  in  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  th     blind. 

"The  earliest  outspoken  proposal  of 
founding  a  school  for  thp  blind  in  the 
United  States  was  in  IS26.  In  that  year 
Dr  John  B,  Fisher,  a  young  physician 
in  Boston,  returned  from  his  medical 
studies  in  Paris  and  resolved  to  make 
ocme  provision  for  the  blind  at  home, 
corresponding  to  that  he  had  seen  in 
Paris." 

The  Governor  congratulated  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  upon  the 
completion  of  this  modern,  fireproof 
building. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Dr 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  Mrs  Homer  Gage  of 
Worcester,  who  presented  the  two  new 
presses  to  National  Braille  Press,  Inc. 
These  were  thankfully  received. 


Blind  Children  Have 
Big  Day  at  Revere 

A  group  of  blind  children  from 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in  Watertown,  were  made  happy  at 
Revere  Beach  yesterday  as  the 
guests  of  the  amusement  division 
of  the  Rerere  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

They  arrived  in  charge  of  Miss 
Marion  Vose.  J.  Eugene  Pearce  of 
the  Fun  House  took  the  party  in 
tow  and,  after  taking  them  on  the 
slides  and  chutes  of  the  Fun  House, 
escorted  them  to  the  various  other 
amusements  along  the  beach  front. 
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invites   you   to    attend    the 


deception  and  Dance 


to  be  rfiven  in 
Dwirfht   flail,    1  erldns    Institution 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  18,  1930 
at  eight  o  clock 
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continued  to  lead  the  way  and  in 
1858,  assisted  by  sister  states,  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  -was  established,  through  the 
passing  of  legislation  by  Kentucky 
state  representatives. 


Miss  Melba  Call,  former  Vancou- 
ver girl  who  graduated  from  the 
Washington  State  School  fur  the 
Blind  in  the  spring  o£  1927,  has  been 
awarded  a  second  scholarship  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Watcrtown, 
Mass.,  according  to  a  message  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen,  head 
of  Perkins,  by  Mrs.  Jeanne  Chap- 
man, superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  Allen  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Vancouver  meeting  this  year  but 
two  of  his  staff,  Miss  Jessica  Lang- 
worthy  and  Miss  Anna  Fish,  are 
his  representatives  here. 

Miss  Call,  who  is  a  full  blood  Es- 
kimo, was  a  brilliant  scholar  while 
attending  school  in  Vancouver,  Mrs. 
Chapman  relates.  She  aspired  to  at- 
tain the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  teaching  the  blind  that  she  might 
return  to  her  native  country  and 
teach  the  many  unfortunate  men 
and  women  there  who  have  lost 
their  sight  due  to  snowblindness  and 
other  causes  common  in  the  severe 
northern  climate.  Dr.  Allen  award- 
ed the  ambitious  girl  a  scholarship 
in  192S  when  she  was  spending  a 
year  practice  teaching  under  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Chapman  in  the  local 
school.  She  is  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian and  she  has  been  doing  glee 
club  directing  work  while  at  Perk- 
ins.. She  has  also  studied  at  the  Har- 
vard graduate  school  during  the 
past  year.  The  scholarship,  which 
she  has  won  for  the  second  time, 
provides  for  her  tuition  and  all  her 
living  expenses,  Mrs.  Chapman 
states.  Incidentally,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  the  school  at  which  Hel- 
en Keller  won  her  education. 
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Put  'er  There,  Governor! 


These   South   Boston   boys   who   stood   outside   the  fence   as   dedication   ex- 
ercises were  held  at  the  industrial  building  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  insi^ed 
on  shaking  hands  with  Governor  Allen.     The  Governor  is  shown  reaching 
through  the  fence  to  comply  with  the  youngsters'  enthusiast  requests. 
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Aid   Asked  for  Blind   Girl 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
a  blind  girl.  Last  year,  after  much  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  few  people,  we  found 
funds  enough  to  maintain  her  in  school 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  and  she  has  done 
exceptional  work.  The  change  in  her 
has  been  so  great  that  I  would  say  she 
has  been  re-born,  a  new  creature.  She 
wishes  to  prepare  herself  for  the  work 
of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind,  and 
while  one  year  of  training  is  a  very 
great  help,  it  is  not  enough,  and  again 
this  spring  the  necessity  of  raising  funds 
confronts  us.  The  amount  required  each 
week  for  board,  transportation,  and 
lunches  at  Headquarters  is  $6.50  per 
week,  and  then  of  course,  clothing  and 
the  essentials  will  have  to  be  provided 
for.  This  girl  is  very  worthy  and 
equally  needy.  She  has  no  relatives  who 
can  help  her,  and  whatever  is  done, 
must  be   done   by    interested   friends.      I 

e"  all    be    glad    to    answer    any    inquiries. 
•trlft'ft  Priscim-a  P.  Sargent 

TosltWJ"        (Mrs-  w-  a-  Sargent) 
"Id  North  street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Toty  3,  n3o- 

MISS  CALL  STUDYING 

TO  INSTRUCT  THE  BLIND 

WBENTHAM,  July  3— Miss  Melba 
Call,  a  native  blind  young  woman  of 
the  Bristol  Bay  country  in  Alaska,  was 
adopted  when  a  child  by  her  American 
teacher,  and  is  now  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  where  she  is  taking  the. 
Harvard  course  for  instruction  of  the 
blind. 

The  study  designed  is  to  provide  the 
background  for  teaching,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  course  on  actual 
methods  of   instruction. 

Miss  Call  intends  to  teach  the  blind 
as  her  life  work. 

She  is  spending  the  Summer  with 
Mrs  Charles  B.  Newell  in  Sheldon- 
ville. 


Blind  Armenian  Lad 
Finds  a  Cousin  inN.  F. 

Tateos,  Bereft  of  Sight  and  Family,  Meets  5th 
Avenue  Merchant  and  the  Kinship  Is  Re- 
vealed —  He's  an  Apt  Student 

—  —         ~_ ____—_■ 

Tateos  Muklidjian  had  found  a  relative  today. 

That's  nothing  to  boast  about  in  New  York,  even  when 
your  name  is  Muklidjian,  except  that  Tateos  is  stone  blind 
and  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  look  around  much.    Further- 


more, Tateos,  who  is  17,  has 
been  convinced  for  the  last 
five  years  that  his  only  living 
relatives  were  his  mother  and 
brother,  who  now  live  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay.  So  he  hadn't  made  much 
effort  at  looking  about. 

But  Thursday  he  dropped  into 
Near  East  Relief  headquarters,  at 
149  5th  Ave.,  Manhattan,  to  meet  a 
reporter.  He's  something  of  a  phe- 
nomenon. At  17,  and  stone  blind, 
he  knows  six  languages  and  expects 
to  teach  some  of  them  to  his  friends 
in  Greece  some  day. 

He's  well  worth  a  reporter's  time. 
Finds  Visitor  Is  Cousin 

What  he  hadn't  expected,  how- 
ever, was  that  just  at  that  same 
hour  Garabed  Keshishian  of  304 
Poster  Ave.,  a  5th  Ave.  rug  mer- 
chant, would  also  drop  into  the 
Near  East  Relief.  Keshishian  met 
the  lad  at  the  headquarters,  talked 
with  him,  grew  interested,  and 
finally  questioned  him  about  his 
birthplace.  Tateos  told  Keshishian 
what  he  remembered  about  it.  And 
then  suddenly  they  were  embracing 
each  other  tearfully.  They  were 
cousins — distant— long  lost — but  still 
cousins.  Tateos  had  a  relative  at 
last!  ) 

The  17-year-old  boy  was  exuber- 
ant about  it.  For  10  years  he  had 
lived    alone    in    a    sightless    world. 


His  father  and  five  brothers  and 
sisters,  caught  by  the  tides  of  war 
and  hatred  in  his  native  Armenia, 
were  either  killed  or  succumbed  to 
disease  several  years  ago. 

Tateos  was  separated  from  his  re- 
maining relatives  and  became  one 
of  the  22,000  children  cared  for  in 
orphanages  by  the  Near  East  Relief. 

Five  years  ago  he  "started  Eng- 
lish to  learn,"  as  he  puts  it,  and 
last  October,  having  learned  every- 
thing possible  from  the  Braille 
books  available  in  Greece,  where  he 
lived  at  that  time,  he  came  to  this 
country. 

He  had  been  a  good  student  at 
school  in  Greece  and  came  to  this 
country  on  a  scholarship  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown,  Mass.  He  has  been  an 
equally  good  student  here.  His 
teachers  liked  him.  People  with 
whom  he  lived  liked  him.  Tateos 
has  been  happy  in  America,  indeed. 
He  uses  a  typewriter  with  ease.  He 
plays  a  violin  with  facility.  He  has 
been  able  to  read  all  the  Braille 
books  he  wanted.  There  was  only 
one  deep  hurt — lack  of  relatives  in 
the  new  world. 

And  even  that  has  gone  now. 
Tateos  has  a  relative  at  last;  "and,'' 
he  said  Thursday,  with  a  broad  grin, 
"I  like  it — fine." 
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SIP  SENSES 
ENABLE  BLIND 
BOITO 'SEE' 

Tateos  Mukhdjian,  17,  Finds 
Way  About  in  Traffic  Nearly  ] 
as  Well  as  Normal  Youth. 

By  PAUL  CAPRON,  JR. 

Shall  the  blind  lead  the  blind?. 


"I  am  going  to  try  to  do  just 
that,"  valiantly  asserts  seven- 
teen-year-old Tateos  Mukhdjian, 
Armenian  boy  who  has  been 
blind  for  ten  years. 

Tateos  has  learned  to  feel  andi 
hear  and  smell  so  well  that  he  J 
has  found  in  his  blindness  a  joy 
of  living  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  his  lost  sight.  He  was, 
sent  to  America  to  study  by  the  I 
Near  East  Relief  Orphanage  in; 
Athens,  which  brought  him  up. 

PEOPLE  ALWAYS  KIND. 

"Did  you  have  much  trouble 
making  the  trip?"  I  asked  him.  I 

"Trouble?    No,"    he    laughed.  | 
••'Always  people  were  kind  to  me  j 
and    helped    me,    and    I    have 
learned  to  get  along  pretty  well 


by  myself." 

Later  on.  in  proof  of  this,  he 
showed  how  he  could  walk  along 
a  crowded  street  by  himself.  He 
seemed  to  know  exactly  when  to 
step  down  from  each  curbstone, 
and  when  to  step  up  to  the  next 
one, 
AIR  IS  HIS  GUIDE. 

"I  can  tell  from  the  feeling 
of  the  air  in  my  face  when  I 
have  reached  the  end  of  a  build- 
ing," he  explained,  "and  then 
practice  tells  me  how  much  fur- 
ther the  curbstone  is  from 
there." 

He  listens  to  the  traffic,  and 
his  ears  tell  him  which  way  the 
"go"  signs  are.  When  an  auto- 
mobile stops  in  front  of  him,  he 
crosses  the  street,  showing  neither 
hesitation  nor  timidity. 


Photo  by  Evening  Journal  Staff  Photographer. 

Tateos  Mukhdjian,  an  Armenian  youth  who  has  been 
blind  for  the  last  decade,  and  is  a  pupil-protege  of  the 
Near  East  Relief,  plans  to  devote  his  life  ameliorating  the 


sufferings  of  the  blind.  He  is  able,  through  acute  hearing, 
to  walk  through  a  crowded  sidewalk  without  bumping 
anybody. 

WaterJTowM,  Mass.,  Su.N. 
~TuXv  /o,  W3Q. 
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A  Timely  Hint 

How  many  people  of  this 
town  have  visited  all  of  its  his- 
toric spots?  Probably  very  few 
have  been  to  all  of  them.  Very 
likely  there  are  some  who  do  not 
know  how  many  places  of  inter- 
est this  town  has  in  store  for 
them — for  instance  the  old 
Browne  House  on  Main  St.,  built 
in  1663 ;  the  old  Burying  Ground 
at  Mt.  Auburn  and  Arlington 
Sts.,  which  is  the  third  oldest 
cemetery  in  New  England;  and 
the  Fowle  House  on  Marshall 
St.,  where  the  Provincial  Council 
met  in  1775.  Another  very  in- 
teresting place  to  visit  is  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  on  School 
and  Arsenal  Sts.,  established  in 
1816  and  known  to  be  the  oldest 
in  the  United  States.     Nearby 

is  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  where  visitors  are  always 


welcomed  to  see  the  remarkable 
work  and  activities  of  the  pupils. 
This  institution  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  schools  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  and  is  known 
everywhere  on  account  of  its 
splendid  achievements.  Also 
there  are  many  markers  placed 
by  the'Watertown  Historical  So- 
ciety in  different  parts  of  the 
town  marking  the  sites  of  his- 
toric buildings  which  are  not 
now  standing. 

Every  citizen  of  Watertown 
should  visit  these  places  of  in- 
terest, and  take  the  children 
there,  so  that  all  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  their 
home  town.  It  is  indeed  fitting 
to  think  of  the  older  days  of  the 
community  in  this  Tercentenary 
year,  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk 
more  intelligently  to  visitors  at 
this  time. 
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Five    former   pupils   of   Perkins 
from    Providence,    K.    I.    with    for- 
mer   pupils,     residents    of     Wa 
town,    and    friends   enjoyed    a 
lightful    picnic    Tuesday    noon    rtfl 
the  Institution  grounds. 

The  luded  Mr.  and 

Vars,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  and 
Kimball  of  Providence,  Miss  Cur- 
side,     Miss     Puddefoot     and 
Howard    of    the    Institution     ana 
Mrs.  Jewett  of   50   Koyal  st. 

After  an  enjoyable  afternoon  the 
party  was  entertained  at  the  homi 
of  Mrs.  Jewett,  50  Royal  st  tor 
supper.  Miss  Kimball  is  to  remain 
a  vve.ek  -  lest  of  Mrs.  Jewell. 

Miss  Fish,  private 
Mr.  Edward  Allen  and  Miss  Lang- 
worthy  have  been  traveling 
through  the  West  since  the  middle 
of  June.  They  visited  Banff,  Lake 
Louise,  Vancouver,  Washington, 
Seattle  and  California.  Miss  Fish 
returns  to  the  Institution  on  Mon- 
day and  Miss  Langworthv  to  her 
home  in   Xew   York. 

Among  other  teachers  traveling 
are  Miss  Mary  Burbeck  who  is 
visiting  relntives  and  friends  in 
California;  Miss  Ruth  Hendricks 
of  Arlington  and  Miss  Mary  Ler- 
mont  of  Nahant  are  aboard."  Miss 
Worth,  assistant  librarian  is 
spending  her  vacation  at  Nahant 
and  Miss  Knowlton  is  in  Califor- 
nia. 
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Twenty  blind  persons  under  the 
age  of  21  are  being  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  in  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  Watertown.  Mass.. 
according  to  a  report  for  the  year 
submitted  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  by  the  Perkins  Insti-  • 
last  week.  The  State  pay£  $400  per 
year  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  whose  parents  or  guard- 
ian? request  such  aid.  Children 
may  be  kept  in  the  institute  for  ten 
years  or  longer,  at  the  discretion  of 
"the  Governor  and  Council.  The 
children  attending  the  school  last 
vear  ranged  in  ages  from  9  to  21 
years  and  had  been  in  attendance 
"for  periods  ranging  from  a  few 
months  to  ten  years.  The  report  of 
the  Council  gave  the  progress  of  the 
students  as  very  good  in  two  in- 
stances; nine,  good;  6ix,  fair,  and 
three,  poor. 
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WHOLE  NEW  WORLD  OPENED  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Radio  Puts  Workers  of  the  Perkins  Institute  Shop  in  Touch  With  Things  Only  Dreamed  of  Before 

— One  Trade  Where  Eyes  Give  No  Advantage 


By  LOUIS  M.  LYONS 

Sounds  of  a  .radio  are  among  the 
first  impressions  of  a  visitor  in  thet 
new  factory  for  blind  'workers  that! 
Perkins  Institute  has  erected  .  In1 
South  Boston. 

In  the  mattress  shop  the  radio  is, 
going.  Blind  workers  are  taking  In 
the  -ball  game  while  they  stuff  horse- 
hair into  ticking.  Some  of  them  never 
saw  a  ball  game.  Some  others  saw 
their  last  game  within  a  few  years: 
until  the  radio  came  they  never  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  a  ball  game  again. 

''Radio  has  been  a  wonderful  thing 
for  the  blind,"  says  Fred  B.  Gould, 
blind  proof  reader,  showing  a  visitor 
how  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for 
the  blind  in  America  is  prepared  fori 
printing  in  Braille  on  both  sides  of 
miss  them." 

"I  enjoy  the  Globe's  news  broad- 
casts so  much,"  he  says.  "I  never 
miss  them. ' 

Radio  has  opened  a  new  world  to 
the  blind.  How  changed  a  world,  the; 
seeing  person  can  only  begin  to  ap-, 
preciate  -when  he  examines  the 
chances  the  blind  have  to  read. 
Only  Weekly  for  the  Blind 

Wonderful  as  Is  the  development  of 
Braille  printing  for  the' blind,  reading 
with  the  fingertips  Is  slow,  at  best. 
Even  the  blind  who  are  educated  In 
Braille  writing  can  read  only  one-third 
as  fast  as  the  seeing  person.  And  to 
read  at  all  by  feeling  the  punches  on  aj 
sheet  of  paper  requires  a  special  tech- 
nique which  it  takes  courage  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  adult  blind  to  acquire. 

But  the  greater  limitation  Is  in  th 
reading  that  Is  available.  It  costs 
times  as  much  to  make  a  book  in 
Braille  for  the  blind  as  to  make  one 
in  type  for  the  seeing.  So  the  blind! 
have  few  best  sellers  at  J40  to  $60  a 
copy.  Only  the  endowed  Institutions 
and  the  larger  libraries  can  afford 
them.  And  even  these  have,  of  course, 
only  the  most  general  texts.  A  print- 
ing- of  50  copies  of  a  book  for  the  blind 
is  a  large  edition. 

The  only  -weekly  newspaper  for  the 
blind,  which  is  edited  in  Boston  and 
printed  In  the  new  South  Boston  in- 
dustrial building,  has  a  circulation 
of  1500.  But  there  are  75,000  or  more 
blind  people  In  this  country. 
.  Of  course,  many  of  the  blin,d  never 
do  learn  to  read  Braille.  Not  every 
community  has  a  Perkins  Institute  at 
hand.  But  all  who  can  hear  English 
sounds  can  -use  the  radio.  It  brings 
them  the  atmosphere  of  the  world's 
activities. 

The  average  blind  person  would 
learn  more  of  the  world's  affairs  In 
15  minutes  listening  to  Floyd  Gibbons 
than  in  a  week's  reading  with  his 
fingertips. 

Many  of  the  blind  employes  In  the 
South  Boston  shop  have  had  no  train- 
ing in  reading  Braille.  Those  that  be- 
came blind  in  adult  years  had  to  put 
in  a  year's  intensive  apprenticeship  to 
qualify  even  for  the  $60  a  month 
average  wage  of  the  mattress  shop. 
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The  radio  that  one  of  them  has  set 
up  in  the  shop  brings  them  some  por- 
tion of  the  awareness  of  the  outside 
world  that  the  seeing  workman  gleans 
from  his  newspaper  headlines  on  his 
morning  train. 

First  Seat  Reserved  for  Him 

Commuting  has  no  terrors  for  the 
blind.  Of  the  20  employes  in  the  mat- 
tress shop  in  South  Boston,  nearly 
half  come  to  work  by  train  or  trolley 
or  both.  Miss  Beatrice  Ingham,  who 
stitches  tickings  in  the '  sewing  room, 
crosses  the  city  from  Somerville  by 
trolley,  tube  and  trolley  again.  Chester 
Black  comes  to  his  cane-seating  work 
from  Beachmont.  William  Hunter, 
who  makes  mattresses,  commutes  from 
Arlington  Heights.  Hunter  .went 
through  the  World  War  in  the  British 
Army  in  safety,  to  be  blinded  in  an 
industrial  accident  a  month  after  his 
return  to  civil  life. 

Dapper,,  confident  little  Frank 
O'Brien  enters  the  rush  hour  traffic 
at  Park  st  armed  with  a  police  whistle. 
"Where's  that  guard?  Well,  I'll  fetch 
him."  His  whistle  shrills  above  the 
traffic  tumult.  "All  right,  Frank,  here 
you  are,"  calls  his  friend  the  guard, 
summoned  from  the  task  of  packing  a 
Lechmere  car  just  a  little  tighter. 

Here  Frank  is  and  here  comes  an 
inbound  Newton-Brighton  car.  Frank's 
friend  the  guard  bundles  Frank  into 
the  inbound  car  before  it  rounds  the 
loop  for  the  return  trip.  So  Frank 
gets   the   first   seat   for   Brighton. 

The  motormen  and  conductors  at 
Broadway  and  at  G  st  in  South  Bos- 
ton are  used  to  the  blind  commuters. 
They  wait  if  they  see  one  coming  and 
lend  a  hand.  The  restaurants  around 
the  factory  are  used  to  their  blind 
noon-time  customers,  too.  A  waitress 
will  read  the  menu,  even  cut  up  a 
man's  meat  if  he  wants. 

Tine   View   Not   Wasted 

Waldo  Ramsdell,  laundryman  in  the 
mattress  shop,  comes  up  from  West 
Hanover  in  the  morning.  Blind  from 
birth,  Mr  Ramsdell  has  commuted  from 
his  Hanover  home,  nearly  25  miles,  to 
South  Boston  daily  for  16  years.  The 
5:50  gets  him  to  the  South  Station  at 
6:45  and  he  Us  over  at  540  East  Fourth 
st  by  7  after  a  ride  in  the  tunnel  to 
Broadway,  a  transfer  to  the  City  Point 
trolley  and  a  three-block  walk  from 
the  stop  at  G  st. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  views  to 
be  had  in  Old  Boston  is  from  the  roof 
of  this  new  center  of  employment  for 
the  blind  in  South  Boston.  Sails  and 
blue  water,  waterfront  activity  and 
island  and  scenery— the  life  of  the 
harbor  presents  an-  endless  panorama 
of  change.  On  a  clear  day  the  light 
at  Graves  can  be  seen.- 

"What  a  view  to  waste  on  men  who 
can't  see!"  a  visitor  exclaims. 

"O,  the  blind  enjoy  this  roof,"  cor- 
rects Manager  Frank  C.  Bryan,  who 
has  worked  with  the  blind  for  22. years. 
"Of  course,  they  don't  see  the  view, 
but  they  experience  it.  They  get  it 
through  the  ear.  They  get  counds  that 
seeing  people  miss.  They  sense  the 
scene  even  without  seeing  it. 

"And  they  like  to  come  up  here 
where  it  is  clear,  and  hear  the  sur- 
roundings. They  can  tell  the  direction 
of  sound  when. a  seeing  person  cannot. 
Their  sense  of  location  seems  to  be 
particularly  acute  at  night,  so  that 
many  blind,  people  who  carry  a  stick 
to  feel  their  way  by  day  don't  bother 
with  It  at  night.  They  sense  the  loca- 
tion of  a  tree,  a  curbstone  or  a  house, 


in  the  dark.  As  they  are  always  alert 
and  always  cautious,  the  blind  rarely 
have  an  accident." 

Few  Hand  Trades  left 

The  new  building  houses  an   old  in- 

blind  n  the  United  States  when  It  was 
established  in  1840  as  a  department  of 
Perkins  Institute. 

At_that'time  Perkins  Institute  was 
in  South  Boston.  '  The  Pearl  st 
property  that  Col  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
had  given  for  the  school  In  1833  had 
been  swapped  In  1839  for  the.  old  Mt 
Washington  House  on  the  South  Bos- 
ton shore,  which  had  failed  as  an 
inn  because  it  was  too  far  from  Bos- 
ton. 

The  first  use  of  the  cottage  system 
of  housing  students  was  made  at  th« 
institute  in  its  South  Boston  days.  The 
two  cottages  still  stand,  now  used  as 
tenements,  just  across  the  street  from 
the  new  home  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, which  remained  in  South  Boston 
after  the  institute  moved  to  Water- 
town. 

There  are  now  shops  for  blind  work- 
ers in  Lowell,  Worcester,  Pittsfleld, 
Fall  River  and  Cambridge.  They  are 
all  small  shops,  most  of  them  limited 
to  about  a  dozen  workers,  who  can  be 
individually  supervised.  Their  total  of 
employes  is  scarcely  half  the  enrol- 
ment at  Perkins  Institute  at  any  time. 
But  they  provide  for  some  cases  of 
blind  adults  who  are  less  well  equipped 
than  the  Perkins  graduates  to  cope 
with  the  tasks  of  a  seeing  world. 

"Why  is  mattress  work  selected  as 
your  principal  trade  for  the  blind?"  a 
visitor  asked  Manager  Bryan. 

"We  can  come  closer  to  making  both 
ends  meet  with  mattress  work  than 
with  any  of  the  other  trades  left,"  he 
says.  "There  are  rather  few  hand 
trades  left.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
no  hair  mattresses  are  made  by  ma- 
chinery- Various  substitutes  for  hair 
are  made  into  mattresses  by  machine, 
but  not  hair  mattresses.  So  we  don't 
have  machine  competition. 

Experts   Depend    on   Touch 

"Our  mattress  work  pays  all  ex- 
penses of  the  shop  except  the  rent, 
which  Perkins  Institute  gives  free. 
The  institute  in  turn  is  exempt  from 
taxes  to  the  State. 

"The  most  important  part  of  making 
a  mattress  is  filling  the  ticking  with 
the  hair.  Bxpertnees  in  filling  depends 
entirely  on  touch,  so  seeing  people 
have  no  advantage.  Nobody  can  see 
the  work  his  hands  are  doing  inside  a 
mattress  ticking.  , 

"But  the  blind  have  eyes  fct  the  ends 
of  their  fingers.  Their  highly  devel* 
oped  sense  of  touch  gives  them  a  dex- 
terity that  seeing  people  lack  in  secur- 
ing a  uniformly  firm  filling. 

The  new  factory  is  equipped  to 
handle  nearly  double  its  present 
amount  of  work.  Instead  of  20  hands 
40  could  be  employed  if  work  orders 
filled  the  plant  to  capacity.  The  shop 
makes  new  mattresses  and  renovates 
old  ones.  .  , , 

Beginning  next  month  a  second  truck 
is  to  be  put  on  to  extend  the  eervice 
of  collections  and  deliveries  to  subur- 
ban customers.  The  shop  maintains 
a  sales  and  order  office  at  133  New- 
bury st. 

Told  by  Knots  and  Notches 

Ingenuity  in  the  use  of  combinations 
of  knotted  strings  and  notched  cards 
ion  job  tickets  has  reduced  the  number 
'of  seeing  people  needed  to  supervise 
the  work  of  the  blind.  No.  76  mattress 
is  identified  by  a  string  with  seven 
knots  close  together,  then  a  space  and 
six  more  knots.  The  stuffing  has  an 
identical  string  pinned  to  it  so  that  it 
can  be  returned  to  Its  own  ticking  aft- 
er cleaning.  If  the  mattress  is  part  of 
an  order  that  includes  a  hair  pillow,  a 
blank  string  pinned  with  the  knotted 
one  is  interpreted  "Double  76"  and 
means  "find  the  other  Job  with  cor- 
responding number." 

A  single  notch  in  the  side  of  the  job 
ticket  means  make  the  mattress  hard. 
Two  notches  mean  make  it  soft.  The 
hardness  is  determined  by  the  tight- 
ness of  filling  and  the  number  of  tufts 
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in  the  sewing.  Three  notches  mean 
"alterations." 

A  notch  on  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
card  Indicates  that  new  hair  may  be 
addc:  ft   renovated  mattress  to 

Ct^" 

age  of  hair  in  clean. 

On   new   mattr  number  of 

notches  In  the  side  of  the  <  ard  tells  the 
grade  of  hair  to  use.  Five  notches, 
variously  arranged  on  two  edges  of  a 
card,  are  capable  of  25  different  com- 
binations of  labelling  or  directions. 

When  a  blind  worker  has  finished  a 
mattress  Job  he  attaches  his  name  tag 
and  tells  the  story  of  what  he  has  done 
on  a  string.  A  knot  and  a  space  and 
another  knot  indicates  that  he  used 
first  grade  hair  stuffing  and  added  an 
extra  pound  to  bring  it  to  full  size. 
That  Is  all  the  information  the  man- 
ager needs  to  name  the  price  for  the 
job  and  the  amount  due  the  mattress 
worker. 

Other  Things  Besides  Mattreese* 

The  blind  workers  are  the  instruc- 
tors of  any  new  employees  who  find 
openings  at  the  factory.  The  men 
prefer  to  take  on  apprentices  in  the 
Fall,  because  Winter  is  the  slack  sea- 
son. The  arrangement  Is  that  an  ap- 
prentice spends  a  year,  unpaid  to 
learn  his  trade.  Whatever  production 
he  turns  out  that  year  is  credited  to 
his  instructor  as  pay  for  the  extra 
work  of  teaching  a  pupil. 

All  work  is  piece  work.  If  a  man 
can  take  on  a  pupil  in  the  Fall,  and 
instruct  him  during  the  slack  season. 
he  may  stand  to  make  something  on 
his  pupil's  production  during  the 
heavy  summer  business,  when  house- 
cleaning  and  vacation  moving  bring  to 
light  the  mattresses  that  need  reno- 
vating. Apprentices  who  come  on  In 
the  Spring  are  not  eo  popular  because 
they  are  a  drag  during  the  season  of 
full-time  work. 

Besides  the  mattress  work  and  the 
printing  department  for  the  publishing 
of  the  weekly  paper  and 
in  Braille,  the  new  buildir.c  houses  a 
machine  shop.  wh»re  appliances  for 
the  blind  are  made  that  cannot  readily 
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be  obtained  elsewhere  of  the  required 
precision. 

They  make-  Braille  slates  on  which, 
blind  children  at  Perkins  ,  Institute 
learn  to  write  as  rapidly  as  seeing: 
children.  They  make  dials  for  the.  spe- 
cial thermometers  for  the  blind  that 
register  temperature  changes  by  ths 
movement  of  a  pointer  that  is .  sensl- 
tive  to  the  expansion  of  metal  by.  heat. 
Here  also  tennis  racquets  are  strung". 
This  is  an  -operation  that  depends  or* 
sensitiveness  of  ear  and  fingers,  ii 
which  the  eye  plays  little  part. 

Even  the  elevator  is  operated  by  a 
blind  man,  though  Joseph  Chalou,  an , 
employe  of  40  years'  standing,  is  the 
only  man  trusted  with  the  task.  It  i 
is  a  completely  automatic  elevator: 
with  every  safeguard  that  is  appll« 
cable  to  elevators. 


Nature  study  at  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  "Waterto«-n  will  be  ex- 
plained over  the  radio  from  WEEI  this 
afternoon  at  5  o'clock  by  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  director  of  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Allen  has  been  associated  with  the  care 
and  teaching  of  the  blind  for  many 
years,  and  was  formerly  principal  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  teacher  at  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
England.         ^^~ 


Public  Have  Wrong  Conception 

Normalcy  Of  The  Non-Sighted 

sicians  ^Declare  That  Through  Sharp- 
ened Senses  The  World  Takes  On  Detail, 
Definiteness  And  Even  Color 
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Members  Of  Gloria  Quartet 

No.   1— Miss   Edith    L.   MUner.     No.   2 — Miss    Clara    S.   Pratt.     No.    3— Miss 
Mabel  A.  Starbird.     No.  4— Miss  Madeleine  D.  Brooks. 


Although  only  at  the  beginning  of 
its  second  season,  the  Gloria  Quartet 
c:  Boston,  is  soundly  established  in  fav- 
or. This  fact  was  made  manifest  dur- 
ing the  past  week  when  the  members 
were  heard  on  various  occasions  in 
Portland,  appearing  before  the  local 
service  clubs  and  achieving  great  suc- 
cess, in  numerous  concerts,  under  the 
auspices  of  representative  organizations 
and  musical  groups. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
moreover,  is  the  personnel  of  the  quar- 
tet, consisting  as  it  does  of  two  pupils 
of  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Madeliene 
D  Brooks,  mezzo  soprano,  and  Miss 
Edith  L.  MUner,  violinist,  and  two 
members  of  the  faculty,  Miss  Clara  L 
Pratt,  alto,  and  Miss  Mabel  A.  Star- 
bird,  contralto,  both  of  whom  are 
natives  of  Maine. 

On  Vacation  .Tour 
Furthermore,  it  is-  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  quartet  is  not  sent  out 
by  Perkins  Institute,  but  the  members 
are  merely  on  a  little  vacation  tour  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  incidentally  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  pleasur  to  others 
in  Iheir  programs  of  music  and  dem- 
onstration of  the  touch  system,  as  used 
by  Helen  Keller.  Miss  Starbird  is  in 
general  charge  of  the  party,  while 
Miss  I  ,tt  serves  as  chauffeur,  driving 
the  car  which  conveys  the  artists  to 
the  different  points  included  in  their 
itinerary. 

Miss  Brooks  is  a  native  of  Providence 
R.  I.,  although  she  prefers  to  call  Bos- 
ton her  home.  She  entered  Perkins  In- 
stitute at  an  early  age,  which  means 
that  she  always  has  been  under  the 
so-called  handicap  of  sightlessness 

A  brief  chat  with  the  happy  hearted 
little  smg:r,  however,  suffices  to  remove 
any  impression  one  may  have  had  to 
tl.  -  effect  that  her  life  has  been  ljm-  ' 
ited  to  a  narrow  round  and  her  wants 
ministered  to  by  attendants. 

For  instance,  her  record  furnishes 
abundant  proof  of  her  ability  to  rank 
among  the  useful  and  self-reliant  Aft- 
er finishing  high  school  she  was  grad- 
uated from  the  pianoforte  department 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  in  1929,  completing  the  four 
years'  course  in  three  years.  Having 
studied  voice,  as  she  says,  "on  the 
side,"  also  in  1929,  she  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  Massachusetts  Vocal  Con- 
test, under  the  auspices  of  the- National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

She  has  served  as  soloist  at  the  Wat- 1 
ertown  Baptist  Church  for  several  years 
and    he"    radio    programs    over    WEEI 
have  delighted  many  listeners: 
Sightless  Are  Normal 
Vhere  are  those,  who,  when  they  have 
read   thus  far,     will     say,     "Oh      yes 
Braille!"       But       Madeliene       Delight 
Brooks  is  more  than  the  product  of  the 
raised  dots  of  the  Braille.     For  as  one 
hears  her  sto.-y  from  her  own  lips  and 
looks  into  her  unseeing  eyes,  which. inl 
i-eality    see    so    much    more    than    the 
average   person   having   the   advantage 
of   sight,    almost    it   seems   as    though 
she    werethe    embodiment    of    a    new 
spirit,    or   had    glimpsed   a   new   world 
for  all  the  blind. 

It  is  the  normalcy  of  non-sighted 
people  to  which  she  gives  emphasis,  and 
this  theme,  therefore,  is  one  in  which 
she  takes  particular  delight  in  discuss- 
ing. 

"People  in  ignorance  say  that  God 
takes  away  one  faculty  to  add  another, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Miss 
Brooks,  apropos  of  the  subject,  in  a 
recent  interview, "  in  which  the  other 
members  of  the  quartet  also  had  share. 

"The  truth  is  that  we  are  able  sim- 
ply to  have  and  make  use  of  what  is 
left  us,"  the  -speaker  continued.  "We 
have  our  own  minds  and  from  the 
sharpened  senses  of  touch  and  hearing, 
th.  world,  which  otherwise  might  be 
dark  and  formless,  takes  on  detail  and 
definiteness — even  c'olor.  It  is  really 
our  own  minds  which  count,  whether 
or  not  we  have  physical  sight. 

"No,  our  ears  and  fingers  are  not 
more  wonderful,"  she  protested  when 
questioned  with  reference  to  this  point. 
"Our  ears  and  fingers     are     just     like 
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anybody    else's    cars    and    fingers,    but 
they  are  better  trained,"  she  added. 

"Are  not  the   blind  more   musical   as 
a   natural    result   of   their    condition?" 
one  asked  her.    "Do  not  the  blind  nat- 
urally turn  to  music?" 
She  shook  her  pretty  head. 
"No,"  she  responded     unhesitatingly. 
"The  blind  are  not  more  musical  sim- 
ply   because    they    are    blind.     It    .lust 
happens  that  Perkins  Institute  has  so 
comprehensive    an    elemsntary    course 
that  a  great  many  pupils  become  musi- 
cians because  of  thorough  preparation." 
She  stopped  for  a  minute,  then  con- 
tinued. 

Mkes  To  Play 
"With  most  of  us,  we  want  to  earn 
ov  living  and  so  take  up  whatever  we 
may  be  adapted  for.  We  learn  through 
our  fingers  and  committing  to  memory, 
in  this  way  reading  all  of  our  music— 
we  who,  are  musicias — the  memorizing 
obviously  being  essential. 

"I  do  believe  we  have  to  work  more 
conscientiouslv   and   have   to  put  away 
to   a   greater  extent   the     thought     of 
play." 
"So  you  like  to  play?" 
She  laughed. 

"We  all  like  to  dance  and  have  a 
good  time.  We  like  to  go  to  the  theater. 
Wo  like  to  play  cards  and  dominoes 
and  other  games.  I  spea.k  for  every- 
ionc  else,  as  well  as  for  myself,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  gesture  made  to  in- 
clude the  others. 

"Why  shouldn't  we, — that  is  what  I 
want  to  know.  Will  other  people  never 
realize  that  we  are  just  like  them- 
selves?" 

She  paused  a  little  breathlessly. 
"We  like.  too.  to  break  away  from 
school, — to  go  into  quaint  little  tucked- 
nway  restaurants  where  we  can  eat  ice 
cream  and  drink  coffee  with  one  hand, 
with  our  shopping  in  the  .other.  Don't 
you  see?" 

Her  sightless  eyes  pleaded  for  under- 
standing. 

"The  main  idea  is  that  we.  do  have 
to  .":eep  on  a  par  with  those  who  see, 
■for  all  without  sight  have  to  be  a  little 
better,  to  appear  equal.  In  order  to  do 
this  we  have  to  be  a  little  above  the 
average,"  she  pointed  out. 

Miss  Brooks  can  of  necessity  show 
proofs  of  her  ability  as  a  housekeeper. 
She  can  cook  and  sew  and  in  fact,  it 
would  be  easier  to  enumerate  the  things 
if  any,  she  cannot  do. 

"Professionally,  I  have  been  'on  my 
own'  only  a  year,"  she  explained. 

Paying  high  tribute  to  Miss  Starbird 
from  whom  she  has  received  most  of 
her  training,  she  said:  "SnS  under- 
stands us  without  pitying  us. 

Miss  Brooks  is"  interested  in  dra- 
matic radio  plays.  "I  have  been  look- 
ing to  get  into  something  of  the  sort, 
and  perhaps  I  shall,  for  things  usually 
come  if  we  are  looking  for  them,"  she 
concluded  philosophically. 

She  is  the  type,  indeed,  that  seems 
bound  to  attract  success  and  happiness 
by  her  belief  in  both.  For  out  of  her 
blindness  as  it  were,  she  has  seen  an- 
other ':,?ht. 

Mils  Milncr  a  Violinist 
Miss  Milner,  who  is  a  brilliant  eon- 
cert  violinist  from  the  middle  West, 
came  East  only  a  year  ago  and  Is  trying 
to  make  the  four  years'  course  in  two 
years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  She  has  won  a  scholarship 
entitling  her  to  study  next  year. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Milwaukee,    Miss     Milner    has     always 


worked  with  those  having  sight,  which 
contributed  to  give  her  the  competitive 
instinct,  she  claimed.  She  was  taught 
Braille  by  a  special  teacher  under  the 
day  school  system  for  the  conservation 
of  vision,  which  is  employed  in  many 
cities.  Throughout  her  high  school 
course  she  studied  violin  and  piano,  later 
filtering  the  Wrangcll  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Milwaukee. 

Miss  Milner  prefers  Boston  to  the 
West,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
greater  appreciation  of  music  In  the 
East.  Following  graduation  she  plans 
either  to  take  a,  soloist's  course  or  to* 
become  a  teacher  in  the  public  school. 

"We  are  normal  in  every  way,"  she 
said  in  reiteration  of  the  idea  stressed 
by  her  colleague,  regarding  the  normal- 
cy of  the  non-sighted. 

She  frowned  slightly. 

"It  is  strange  that  the  public,  should 
have  so  wrong  an  idea  of  us,"  she  went 
on  to  say.  "Oh.  people  are  always  kind. 
It  isn't  that.  But  frequently  they  ask 
questions  which  are  an  insult,  to  the  in- 
telligence— questions  about  ourselves — 
I  mean. 

"We  are  not  any  different,"  she  de- 
clared. "We  are  like  other  girls.  We 
like  to  go  to  the  movies,  and  to  have 
good  times  and  occasionally  laugh  at 
the  top  of  our  lungs.  We  like  to  sham- 
poo our  hair  and  powder  our  noses. 
And  we  do  these  tilings.  That  Is  all  I 
have' to  say  and  besides  we  do  not  want 
to  encroach  on  Rudy  Vallee's  space  In 
the  newspapers,"  she  finished,  laughing. 

Miss  Milner  is  not  only  a  brilliant 
concert  violinist  and  pianist  but  she  is 
familiar  with  every  make  of  typewriter 
and  is  an  expert  typist. 

The  alto  singer,  Miss  Pratt,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Freeport  and  a  graduate  of  Gor- 
ham  Normal  School,  having  first  taught 
in  Maine  and  then  several  years  in 
Massachusetts,  finally  accepting  a  posi- 
tion at  Perkins  Institute,  where  from 
preference,  she  teaches  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment. 

Having  visited  while  here  the  State 
School  for  Boys,  she  spoke  with  admira- 
tion of  the  high  grade  of  work  mani- 
festly being  accomplished  there. 

Miss   Starbird  Knew  Nordiea 

Miss  Starbird,  contralto  and  director 
of  this  interesting  group,  was  born  in 
Sumner,  but  lived  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  in  Farmington.  the  home  of 
Nordiea.  She  is  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunity she  had  of  meeting  the  great 
singer  personally  and  of  having  had  the 
benefit  of  her  criticism. 

While  there  are  more  good  singers 
today,  there  are  fewer  exceptional  ones, 
ilek  Nordiea,  in  the  opinion  of  Miss 
Starbird. 

"We  are  living  in  a  period  of  extreme 
luxury  which  necessarily  means  a  slack- 
ening of  effort,"  she  said  in  this  con- 
nection. 

A  teacher  in  voice  in  Farmington, 
Miss  Starbird  also  sang  at  High  Street 
Church  in  Auburn  for  five  years.  She 
has  been  at  the  Perkins  Institute  since 
1911.  and  has  also  taught  at  the  school 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  in 
Boston. 

"People  say  to  me,  T  should  think 
you  would  like  normal  pupils  to  work 
with.'  My  answer  is,  T  do.'  I  find, 
however,  that  our  crippled  and  our  non- 
sighted  pupils  are  human  beings  and 
not  only  thoroughly  normal,  but  as  a 
rule  capable  of  finer  developed  intellec- 
tuality than  those  with  limbs  and  eyes. " 

As  to  her  theory  regarding  the  work" 
in  which  she  is  a  widely  known  special- 
ist, Miss  Starbird  said,  "Oh,  I  simply 
try  to  help  everyone  to  be.  himself, 
that's  all." 

And  it  is  just  possible  that  then  and 
there  she  "said  a  bookful." 


